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PREFACE 


To  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Aciidemy, 
my  grateful  thanks  are  rendered  for  the  kind  permission  granted  me  to 
work  in  their  Library,  and  there  to  explore  and  copy  to  my  heart’s 
content,  in  the  vast  store  of  papers,  relative  to  Ozias  Humphry,  which 
they  possess.  Without  their  assistance  this  Book  could  never  have 
been  written.  To  the  authorities  of  the  Manuscript  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  invariable  and  most  scrupulous  courtesy,  and 
equally  to  those  of  the  Reading  Room  and  the  Print  Room — with 
special  reference  to  my  good  friends,  Mr.  R.  Farquharson  Sharp,  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  Mr.  Hogg — my  thanks  are  also  due ; no  one  could  ever  be 
more  ready  to  take  pains  to  assist  a student  than  are  the  officials  of 
that  great  National  Library.  To  Mr.  F.  Flampden  Turner  I owe 
particular  thanks  for  having  placed  in  my  hands,  with  full  confidence, 
his  unrivalled  collection  of  the  Works  of  Humphry,  and  to  Messrs. 
G.  and  G.  Woodgate  I am  also  indebted  for  similar  confidence  with 
respect  to  some  important  original  letters. 

Many  of  those  who  own  works  by  Humphry,  or  are  acquainted  with 
information  as  to  his  career,  have  also  assisted  me  in  divers  ways,  and 
I would  specially  wish  to  mention  Lady  Sackville,  the  Countess 
Dowager,  of  Jersey,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Lord  Hothfield,  Miss 
Roberts,  Dr.  Lionel  Cust,  and  Messrs.  Aitchison,  J.  P.  Heseltine,  C.  H. 
Hart,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  W.  Roberts,  Ernest  Salaman,  and  A.  G.  Fisher. 
To  all  these  and  to  many  others  who  have  likewise  aided  me  I return 
hearty  thanks. 

It  seems  desirable  to  mention  that  the  original  researches  for  this 
Work  were  commenced  as  far  back  as  1904,  and  were  the  subject  of 
special  investigation  in  1913  and  1914.  After  that  time  all  work  upon 
the  book  was  suspended  by  reason  of  the  War,  and  it  was  only  when 
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the  name  of  Humphry  was  prominent  in  the  public  prints  in  connection 
with  a certain  law  suit  that  it  was  decided  to  complete  the  work  for 
immediate  issue.  In  consequence,  its  actual  preparation  has  been  the 
work  of  a few  short  months. 

The  law  suit  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  new  documents  to 
light,  helping  thus  to  reveal  most  of  the  characteristic  episodes  of 
Humphry’s  career,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  production  of  this  volume 
will  result  in  the  discovery  of  many  more  of  his  paintings  and  minia- 
tures, and  in  an  enhancement  of  the  fame  of  a worth)-  and  distinguished 
painter. 

In  dealing  with  original  documents,  such  as  those  (numbering  over 
1500)  which  I have  placed  under  contribution,  in  compiling  the  Life  of 
Humphry,  there  are  two  alternative  methods  of  action. 

The  letters  and  papers  may  be  given  in  full,  or  practically  in  full ; 
or  an  ample  series  of  quotations  may  be  made  from  them — in  order  that 
the  story  should  thus  be  told  in  the  writer’s  own  words — and  these 
extracts  may  be  connected  in  narrative  form. 

It  is  this  latter  course  that  I have  endeavoured  to  follow. 

The  severe  critic  will  probably  regret  it  that  I have  done  so,  and 
would  prefer  that  every  letter  had  been  given  in  full. 

To  have  adopted  this  course  would  have  made  the  book  of  consider- 
able size,  disproportionate,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  importance  of  its  topic. 

Moreover,  the  letters  are  not  merely  lengthy,  but  for  the  most 
part  diffuse,  full  of  commonplaces  and  abounding  in  references  to 
unimportant  domestic  matters.  They  are  pre-eminently  not  the  letters 
of  a Horace  Walpole,  a Johnson,  or  a Chesterfield. 

A few  have  been  given  in  extenso  where  a special  reason  appeared 
to  demand  it,  but  for  the  rest  the  story  of  Humphry’s  career  has  been 
given  in  quotations  from  his  own  words  and  those  of  his  correspondents, 
aided  by  as  few  of  my  own  as  possible. 

I am  exceedingly  grateful  to  my  friend,  Mr.  C,  F.  Beil,  and  to  my 
son,  Mr.  C.  A.  Williamson,  for  their  kindness  in  reading  my  proofs. 


GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON. 


Burgh  House, 

Hampstead,  London. 
Christmas , 1917. 
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OZIAS  HUMPHRY,  R.A. 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Owing  to  a curious  combination  of  circumstances,  we  have  more  ample 
information  concerning  the  life  and  career  of  Ozias  Humphry  the  miniature 
painter,  than  exists  respecting  perhaps  any  other  important  artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Humphry  himself  was  a methodical  man,  and  was 
not  only  in  the  habit  of  preserving  many  of  the  letters  which  he  received, 
but  also  frequently  made  copies  of  his  replies,  and  when  he  did  not  do  so, 
scribbled  notes  of  what  he  intended  to  say  on  many  of  the  more  interesting 
letters. 

His  natural  son,  William  Upcott,  to  whose  career  a special  chapter 
in  this  book  is  devoted,  and  who  usually  spoke  of  Humphry  as  his  godfather, 
was  a great  collector  of  autographs  and  manuscripts,  inheriting  also  from 
Humphry  a taste  for  the  studies  of  genealogy  and  heraldry.  Upcott 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care  letters  addressed  to  Humphry  which  later 
on  came  into  his  possession,  and  added  considerably  to  the  collection. 
He  also  formed  an  important  general  collection  of  letters  from  notable 
persons  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  so  came  upon  many 
holograph  letters  addressed  to  his  “ godfather  by  the  various  dis- 
tinguished persons  whose  portraits  Humphry  painted.  In  this  manner 
was  formed  quite  a large  corpus  of  information  concerning  Humphry. 
At  Upcott’s  sale  the  material  was  scattered  in  various  directions.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  correspondence  became  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  found  a home  in  its  famous  library,  where  for  a considerable 
period  it  remained  disregarded  and  unnoticed.  Another  portion  passed 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  this  fortunately  included  many  of  Humphry’s 
ketch-books,  some  of  his  note-books,  some  details  respecting  his  banking 
accounts,  and  many  drawings  in  water-colour  and  pencil,  which  he  executed 
during  a journey  to  India  and  whilst  in  that  country. 

Another  part  of  the  Upcott  collection  passed  to  a bookseller  in 
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Yorkshire,  and  has  only  lately  become  available,  while  yet  another 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Turner,  Upcott’s  old  personal  friend, 
and  this  also  has  recently  come  to  light.  Furthermore,  Humphry’s 
brother  William  married  a Miss  Woodgate  (a  member  of  an  important 
Kent  family,  the  Woodgates  of  Stonewall  Park  and  Summerhill),  and  in 
this  family  has  been  preserved  a large  number  of  Humphry’s  letters 
(over  forty  in  all),  and  many  documents  relative  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  brothers,  and  to  the  business  arrangements  which  Ozias  made  for 
his  brother  when  he  married.  All  these  sources  of  information  have  now 
become  available,  and  they  have  in  the  aggregate  yielded  rich  spoil  to 
his  biographer.1 

This  is  not  all,  however,  for  Humphry  himself  had  a great  desire  to 
write  his  autobiography.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  ancient  history 
of  his  family,  and  devoted  considerable  time  and  expense  in  making 
researches  respecting  the  beginnings  of  the  Humphry  family  in  Devon- 
shire, and  its  later  representatives.  He  prepared  a rough  draft  2 for  this 
autobiography,  and  also  a genealogical  account  of  the  family,  and  both 
of  these  documents,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  our  purpose, 
have  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  examination. 

Finally,  there  are  many  allusions  to  Humphry  in  contemporary 
literature,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Peter  Pindar,  in  the  well-known 
book  by  J.  T.  Smith,  on  “ Nollekens  and  his  Times,”  as  well  as  in  works 
which  refer  to  his  companions  and  fellow-students,  and  there  are  still  to  be 
found  at  the  India  Office  many  references  to  his  career  in  India,  especially 
to  his  soj  ourn  in  Madras,  and  to  the  work  which  he  executed  in  that  place ; 
together  with  innumerable  documents  relative  to  the  claim  he  made  for 
the  payment  of  certain  portraits  executed  for  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude, 
but  for  which  he  was  never  paid.  The  correspondence  respecting  this 
claim  is  of  huge  proportions,  and  can  only  be  briefly  summarized  in  this 
volume.  The  money,  unfortunately  for  Humphry,  was  never  forth- 
coming either  from  the  Nawab  Vizier  nor  from  the  East  India  Company, 
nor  from  the  Government  which  succeeded  it,  and  its  loss  greatly  em- 
bittered the  later  years  of  the  artist. 

Upcott  tells  us,  writing  in  1835,  that  it  was  the  possession  of  the 
original  letters  written  to  Humphry,  “ given  to  me  by  my  godfather, 
Ozias  Humphry,  that  first  stimulated  me  to  collect  others,  and  thus,” 
he  adds,  “ the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  numerous  series  of  autographs, 
I may  say  almost  unique,  which  are  at  this  time  in  my  possession.”  It 

1 Footnote  references  are  made  throughout  this  book  to  the  letters  from  which  quotations 
have  been  made. 

2 Another  draft  for  this  autobiography,  written  about  1797,  is  quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Vol.  III.  1899,  p.  401.  It  belonged  at  one  time  to  Upcott. 
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has,  indeed,  been  fortunate  that  he  preserved  with  such  faithful  care  the 
correspondence  which  came  into  his  possession,  and  the  result  is  that 
nearly  a thousand  letters  and  papers,  more  or  less  connected  with 
Humphry,  are  still  in  existence  at  the  Royal  Academy  Library,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  books  and  volumes  of  correspondence  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  the  other  bundles  of  letters  to  which  we  have  just  made 
allusion.  But,  even  so,  several  important  documents  have  gone  astray. 
Upcott  tells  us  that  he  had  in  his  possession  all  Humphry’s  diplomas, 
including  those  from  the  Royal  Academy,1  the  Academies  of  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Parma,  and  the  special  certificate  from  the  Asiatic  Society 
at  Calcutta.  He  also  informs  us  that  he  had  at  one  time  prints  of  every 
portrait  that  had  been  engraved  after  Humphry.  Thirty-seven  of  these 
are  still  in  existence,  with  the  documents,  and  others  have  been  found  in 
different  places,  but  there  are  still  many  that  cannot  be  traced,  and  in 
one  letter  from  Upcott  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  three  or  four  of  the  very 
rarest  impressions  from  Private  Plates  had  passed  out  of  his  hands  by 
accident,  and  he  had  never  again  been  able  to  trace  them. 

During  the  last  few  months,  the  name  of  Humphry  has  been  upon 
the  lips  of  readers  of  newspapers  in  England,  owing  to  the  somewhat 
dramatic  conclusion  of  the  celebrated  law-suit  respecting  a picture 
attributed  to  Romney,  which  was  eventually  proved  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Humphry.  The  references  in  the  daily  Press  to  the  cause  celebre 
have  produced  many  letters  concerning  the  career  of  Humphry,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  original  letters  from  the  very 
ladies  who  are  represented  in  the  picture  in  question  ; from  other  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  from  Humphry  himself  concerning  the  picture. 
All  these  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  with  the  result  that,  devoting 
a special  chapter  to  the  history  of  this  interesting  picture,  we  have  been 
able  to  set  forth  the  story  of  its  possession  in  full  detail,  deriving  the 
information  from  original  documents  that  have  not  hitherto  been  in 
print. 

It  may  be  well  perhaps  to  summarize  Humphry’s  career  before 
proceeding  to  deal  with  its  separate  periods.  His  life  was  one  of  consider- 
able change.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  at  Honiton,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1742,  was  first  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in  that  place, 
but  came  to  London  as  a boy  in  1757,  and  lived  with  a Mrs.  Baker  in 
Cannon  Street.  He  was  under  the  care  of  William  Shipley  (brother  of 
the  then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  and  studied  at  his  school 2 in  St.  Martin’s 

1 This  now  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Lane. 

2 Shipley’s  School,  says  J.  T.  Smith,  was  in  his  lime  in  the  Strand  at  the  eastern  corner  of 
Castle  Court,  No.  229,  then  (1829)  occupied  by  Mr.  Helps.  Whitten  says  that  “its  most  settled 
home  was  at  the  corner  of  Fountain  Court,  Strand,  where  it  afterwards  became  Pars’  School, 
and  was  finally  associated  with  Acherman’s  Repository  of  Arts.’’ 
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Lane.  He  also  worked  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  gallery  in  Privy 
Gardens,  and  studied  under  Pars  at  his  studio  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
Strand. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Humphry  returned  to  Devonshire,  and 
in  1762  was  sent  to  Bath,  and  articled  to  Samuel  Collins,  the  miniature 
painter.  He  then  boarded  with  Mrs.  Linley,  and  some  interesting  allusions 
to  her  celebrated  family  are  found  amongst  his  documents.1  When 
Collins  went  to  Dublin,  Humphry  went  with  him,  but  quickly  leaving 
Ireland,  came  to  London  in  1764,  where  he  settled  down,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Artists.  At  that  time  he  lived  in  lodgings. 
In  1768,  he  took  a house  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  which  Upcott 
tells  us  was  No.  21,  “ the  house  in  the  south  corner,  exactly  opposite  Rose 
Street.”  Here  he  continued  until  1773,  when  he  went  to  Italy  with  his 
friend  Romney,  staying  first  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Knole 
Park,  where  both  artists  painted  portraits  which  still  remain  in  the 
house,  and  can  be  identified  by  documents  belonging  to  the  Sack- 
ville  family.  These  have  in  several  instances  given  us  important  scraps 
of  information  respecting  Humphry  and  Romney,  and  the  prices  they 
obtained  for  their  work  later  on.  During  this  tour,  which  lasted  for 
four  years,  Humphry  visited  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Naples,  and 
several  other  places.  It  would  appear  that  the  actual  reason  for  his 
journey  was  that,  in  1772,  he  received  severe  injuries  from  a fall  from  his 
horse,  by  which  his  nervous  system  had  been  shaken,  and  for  a while  he 
was  quite  unable  to  continue  his  work  as  a miniature  painter.  The  journey 
to  Italy,  which  was  taken  in  slow  and  leisurely  fashion,  was  very  bene- 
ficial to  his  health,  and  he  worked  hard  in  that  country,  studying  from  the 
antique,  and  making  copies  of  various  celebrated  pictures.  In  1777,  he 
was  back  again  in  London,  residing,  not  in  Rathbone  Place,  as  has  been 
stated  in  some  references  to  him,  but  at  25,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  a house  for  which,  Upcott  tells  us,  he  paid  £120  a year  rent. 

He  was  welcomed  back  by  Peter  Pindar,  and  it  was  in  the  very  year 
that  he  returned  that  Opie,  then  a boy  of  fifteen,  applied  without  success 
for  employment  in  his  studio,  although  a little  later  on,  it  is  stated,  Opie 
did  enter  Humphry’s  house  and  took  lessons  from  him. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  artist,  putting  aside  miniature  work 
for  a while,  painted  the  majority  of  his  life-sized  portraits  in  oil.  He 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1779,  and  a frequent 
exhibitor,  and  then,  hearing  of  the  great  success  which  had  been  obtained 
by  various  English  artists  who  had  worked  in  India,  he  took  the  advice 
of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  and,  receiving  various  influential  letters  of  intro- 
duction, set  out  for  that  country  in  January,  1785,  where  he  resided  at 

1 R.A.,  I/79  and  IV/71, 
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Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Lucknow,  and  visited  the  courts  of  many  native 
princes.  He  painted  in  India  a great  many  miniatures,  and  earned  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  but  his  health  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
climate,  and  he  was  not  able  to  remain  in  the  East  as  long  as  he  had 
intended  doing.  He  returned  home  in  1788,  and  occupied  the  upper 
part  of  a house  in  St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  which  was  then  a music 
shop,  but  in  1835,  when  Upcott  was  writing,  was  inhabited,  he  says,  by 
“ Hobey,1  the  celebrated  bootmaker,"  In  1791  Humphry  became  a 
Royal  Academician,  and  in  December  of  that  year  moved  to  No  8, 
Queen’s  Buildings,  Brompton. 

Shortly  before  this  time  he  had  been  working  hard  at  miniature 
painting,  and  had  received  an  important  commission  from  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  for  a long  series  of  miniatures,  copies  of  family  portraits 
at  Knole.  His  eyesight,  however,  in  1790,  was  not  in  a satisfactory 
condition,  and  before  he  moved  to  Brompton,  he  had  to  relinquish  minia- 
ture painting,  and  take  to  crayon  work.  Just  before  that  he  had  painted 
his  first  portrait  in  crayon,  which  was  begun  in  May  and  finished  in  June, 
1791.  It  was  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Knole.  Humphry  quickly  found  his  metier  in  crayon  work,  and  became 
an  able  and  very  successful  artist  in  that  medium.  In  1792  he  became 
portrait  painter  in  crayon  to  the  King. 

In  1796  he  came  back  into  the  West  End  and  took  a house  at  13, 
Old  Bond  Street,  which  Upcott  tells  us  was  “ Wade’s  Mineral  Water 
Warehouse,  opposite  Stafford  Street,”  and  there  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  but  the  year  after  that  his  sight  practically 
failed  him,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  in 
crayon,  which  he  exhibited  in  1797,  were  the  last  two  he  was  able 
to  produce. 

He  kept  up  a steady  correspondence  with  his  various  friends  and  the 
persons  who  had  sat  to  him  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  and 
prepared  many  sketches  and  suggestions  for  pictures,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  sketch  out  in  light  graceful  fashion  some  ideas  for  miniatures,  but 
he  was  never  again  able  to  exhibit,  and  had  to  relinquish  his  artistic 
career.  He  moved  in  1802  to  13,  High  Row,  Knightsbridge,  returning 
two  years  later  to  some  rooms  at  13,  Coventry  Street,  at  the  corner  of 
Panton  Street,  “ above  Mrs.  Faulding’s  linen  warehouse.”  In  1805,  he 
went  to  No.  3,  Knightsbridge,  “ opposite  the  Chapel,”  where,  Upcott  says, 
he  lived  for  three  years.  He  then  took  some  rooms  at  the  “ Prince  of 
Wales’  Coffee  House  in  Sloane  Street  ” for  a year,  but  in  1809  went  into 
apartments  kept  by  the  widow  of  his  old  friend  Spicer,  the  enamel  painter, 

1 Hobey  was  bootmaker  to  Geo.  III.,  and  made  a great  fortune.  Capt  Gronow  often 
alludes  to  him 
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at  39,  Thornhaugh  Street,  where  he  occupied  the  front  and  back  room 
on  the  second  floor,  and  there,  on  the  9th  of  March,  between  five  and  six 
in  the  morning,  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  in  St.  James’s  Burial  Ground, 
a piece  of  ground  behind  St.  James’s  Chapel  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  and 
an  interesting  notice  of  him  by  John  Taylor  appeared  in  the  “ Sun  ” after 
his  death. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  he  was  a member  of  various  artistic 
societies,  and  also  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  one  of  the 
first  members,  if  not  a founder,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal. 

He  was  a popular,  sociable  person,  but  possessed  of  a hasty  temper. 
There  were  two  interesting  love  episodes  in  his  career,  to  both  of  which 
we  make  allusion  further  on,  but  he  never  married,  and  William  Upcott, 
who  was  born  in  1799,  and  to  whom  we  have  made  reference,  was  his  son 
by  a young  woman  named  Deity  Wickers,  daughter  of  a shopkeeper  of 
Oxford. 


THE  DRAWING  OF  THE  HOMFREY  ARMS 

FROM  THE  TOURNAMENT  BOOK 

FROM  THE  RARE  ENGRAVING  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LIBRARY 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  HUMPHRY  FAMILY 

Humphry  was  exceedingly  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  the  family  to  which 
he  claimed  to  belong,  and  he  asserted  that  it  had  descended  in  direct 
succession  from  one  Humfridus  who,  he  declared,  was  chamberlain  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  who  was  continued  in  the  same  capacity 
with  Harold  and  with  William  the  Conqueror.1  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  this  statement  is  correct.  There  is  little  probability  that  any  person 
who  had  been  a chamberlain  of  the  Saxon  Kings  would  hold  the  same 
office  under  William  the  Conqueror.  Even  the  scraps  of  evidence  that 
Humphry  got  together,  and  which  he  fondly  believed  proved  the  con- 
nection between  his  family  and  that  of  the  Saxon  already  mentioned, 
constitute  by  no  means  satisfactory  evidence.  The  antiquity  of  the 
Humphry  family,  however,  is  beyond  doubt,  and  there  are  many  allusions 
to  it  under  the  spelling  of  Humfrid  or  Humfridus  in  the  Domesday  Book.2 

Humphry  was  very  proud  to  possess  a drawing  of  a knight  styled 
John  Homfry,  representing  him  in  the  year  1380  [temp.  Richard  II.), 
issuing  from  the  Tower  and  passing  down  the  streets  of  London,  his 
horse  adorned  with  the  heraldic  achievement  of  the  family.  He  tells  us 
that  this  drawing  3 (see  Plate  1)  was  copied  by  him  with  great  care  and 
exactness,  from  the  original  which  was  in  an  ancient  MS.  book,  a collection 
of  arms,  a tournament  roll  as  it  is  generally  called ; made  about  the  year 
1390,  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  le  Neve,  Norroy  King 
of  Arms.  In  1782,  this  volume  belonged  to  Mr.  Barak  Longmate,4  and 
when  Humphry  copied  it,  it  was  examined  by  Joseph  Edmundson,5  at 
that  time  Mowbray  Herald  Extra,  who  declared  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
that  the  drawing  was  an  absolutely  accurate  copy  of  the  original.  In 
March,  1794,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Longmate’s  heraldic  library,  the  book 
was  purchased,  it  would  appear,  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  found  now  in  its  possession.  It  was  perhaps  bought  by  one  of  the 
Heralds  in  his  private  capacity.  Its  illuminations  represent  a laige  number 
of  courtiers  on  horseback,  bearing  upon  the  mantles  of  their  horses  the 
arms  of  their  respective  families,  and  it  is  said  to  represent  the  knights 

1 R.A.,  I/i. 

2 Vide  Exons  Domesday  and  the  Index  to  Domesday  (Tab.  436,  b 5 (11)  B.M. 

‘ Vide  “ Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth,”  by  Palmer,  1872-5,  i.  337-8  and  plate. 

* (x  738— 1 795).  Editor  of  Collins’  Peerage. 

• Ob.  1786. 
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and  esquires  issuing  from  the  Tower,  passing  through  the  streets  of  London, 
to  take  part  in  a tournament  in  Smithfield  “ on  Sunday  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II."  1 Whether  or  not  this  knight 
was  an  actual  ancestor  of  the  artist,  we  are  quite  unable  to  state.  Certainly 
the  arms  which  he  bore,  sable  four  pallets  ermine , are  those  which  Humphry 
used  in  his  coat  of  arms,  although,  oddly  enough,  he  quartered  as  a separate 
bearing  in  the  same  coat  the  crest  of  the  family,  as  well  as  using  it  in  its 
proper  position  as  a crest.  This  was  a cross  bottonee  charged  with  five 
pellets.  Humphry  was  very  proud  of  his  heraldic  achievement,  and  had 
no  less  than  eight  different  bookplates  made  in  which  it  was  represented, 
one  which  gave  the  family  coat  of  arms  alone,  another  the  family  crest 
by  itself,  while  in  a third,  he  quartered  the  Humphry  and  the  Upcott 
arms,  in  a fourth,  the  Humphry  and  the  Hooper  arms,  and  in  three  others, 
used  the  Humphry  coat  as  the  first  and  fourth  quartering,  and  in  the 
second  and  third,  quartered  the  Hooper  and  Upcott  coats,  somewhat 
differently  arranged,  using  one  without  the  family  crest,  and  two  others 
with  it.  The  five  pellets  on  the  cross  are  generally  stated  to  have  an 
allusion  to  the  wounds  of  Christ.  (See  Plates.) 

His  most  elaborate  bookplate  w'as  one,  however,  of  six  quarterings 
(see  Plate  2),  which  included  the  Hooper  and  the  Upcott  coat  of  arms, 
the  Humphry  coat,  the  crest  borne  as  a quartering  by  itself,  and  two  other 
similar  crosses  bottonee,  one  charged  with  eleven  pellets  and  one  charged 
with  four.  On  one  of  his  bookplates,  he  declared  himself  as  a person 
entitled  to  bear  coats  of  arms,  as  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,2 
and  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  as  a member  of  the  Academies  of 
Florence,  Bologna,  and  Parma.  All  these  distinctions  also  appear  upon 
the  best  known  portrait  of  Humphry,  that  engraved  by  Caroline  Watson, 
in  1784,  after  the  painting  of  the  artist  executed  by  Romney  in  1772,  and 
still  preserved  at  Knole.  On  this  engraving  he  uses  the  simple  Humphry 
coat,  surmounted  by  its  own  cross  as  crest.  His  great  affection  for  his 
coat  of  arms  was  a subject  of  some  merriment  amongst  his  companions, 
one  of  whom,  the  well-known  Joseph  Gandy,  prepared  a clever  sketch 
for  a proposed  tomb  (see  Plate  3)  to  the  memory  of  Humphry,  which 
still  remains  amongst  the  Humphry  papers.  It  depicts  in  the  shade  of 
a large  cypress  tree  a huge  block  of  stone,  upon  which  is  emblazoned  the 
Humphry  sable  coat,  with  its  five  pallets,  and  on  one  side  of  the  block  of 
stone  is  represented  a palette,  and  the  two  letters  R.A. 

The  first  member  of  the  family  whom  he  could  trace  with  anything 

1 R.A.,  1/3. 

3 The  persons  who  signed  his  certificate  were  Lord  Leicester,  E.  Malone,  Joseph  Farington, 
Chas.  Townley,  Sir  George  Yonge,  and  lour  others. 
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like  definite  proof  was  a certain  John  Homfrey  or  Humfrey,  who  accom- 
panied the  forces  sent  by  Edward  VI.  through  Dorsetshire  under  Lord 
Russell  in  1549,  in  order  to  subdue  the  rebels  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  with  “a  view  to  preventing  the  pulling  down  of 
crosses  and  images  relative  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  enclosing  land 
which  had  belonged  to  the  monasteries/’  The  Royal  forces  and  those 
of  the  insurgents  met  at  Feneton  Bridges,  four  miles  below  Honiton, 
on  the  road  to  Exeter,  where  the  former  were  successful  and  the 
insurgents  utterly  discomfited  and  overthrown.  Thereafter,  John 
Homfrey,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  other  consider- 
ations, and  having  obtained  possession  of  some  land  near  to  Honiton, 
settled  down  in  that  place,  where  he  purchased  further  estates,  which 
Ozias  tells  us  were  not  finally  alienated  from  the  family  till  the  year  1790. 1 

Humphry’s  own  grandfather,  Henry,  who  resided  upon  land  then  “still 
belonging  to  the  family  ” in  Honiton,  “ married  Elizabeth,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ozias  Upcott,”  who  had  been  for  forty  years  rector 
of  Honiton  parish  church,  and  who  lies  buried  under  the  Communion 
Table  of  St.  Michael’s.  He  preached  the  first  sermon  in  that  parish  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.2 

Miss  Upcott’s  three  elder  sisters  married  respectively  William  Court- 
ney of  Powderham  Castle,  Thomas  Morris,  and  John  Dunster.  He  tells 
11s  that  the  family  of  Upcott  w'as  also  one  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  and  “ closely  connected  with  many  distinguished  families  in 
Cornwall.”  One  of  the  Upcotts  married  Joan  Trelawney  “ of  the  ancient 
Trelawney  family  of  Cornwall,”  and  another,  Agnes  Upton,  was  the 
maternal  ancestor  of  Upton,  Lord  Templetown,  and  of  the  then  Countess 
of  Bristol.  It  was  from  his  grandmother’s  family  that  Humphry  inherited 
his  name  Ozias,  and  he  also  took  from  her  family  the  name  of  Upcott, 
which  he  gave  to  his  own  natural  son. 

Henry  Humphry’s  son  was  George.  He  “ was  intended  for  the 
Church,”  and  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Ezra  Cleaveland,  Rector  of 
Honiton,  and  the  author  of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Courtney  Family.”  He 
did  not,  however,  take  Orders,  “ the  misfortunes  of  his  family  preventing  ” 
it.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hooper,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Hooper,  of  a 
respectable  family  in  the  north-west  part  of  Devonshire.  In  one  place  she 
is  declared  as  having  come  from  Barnstaple,  in  another  from  Braunston  (sic) . 
She  came  of  the  same  family  as  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  (1555)  at  the  west  door  of  his  own  cathedral.  George 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (1640-1727)  also  sprang  from  that 
lamily.  George  Humphry  wTas  born  in  1706,  he  married,  October  20th, 
I735»  and  died  in  1759.  His  issue  was  three  children,  Ozias,  the  subject 

1 R.A.,  I/4.  a R.A.,  I/21. 
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of  our  memoir,  born  1742,  William,  his  only  brother,  born  1743,  and  a 
sister  Betty,  who  only  lived  for  three  years.  William  Humphry,  to  whom 
there  will  be  many  allusions  in  later  pages,  married  November  10,  1778, 
Elizabeth,  fifth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Woodgate,  Vicar  of  Mount- 
field,  and  Rector  of  Wallington  in  Sussex,  sister  to  William  Woodgate, 
Esq.,  of  Summer  Hill,  near  Tunbridge,  Kent. 

By  this  marriage  there  were  seven  children,1  and  the  persons  who  are 
apparently  the  only  descendants  in  the  direct  line  now  living  descend  from 
one  of  these  children,  as  a certain  grandchild  named  Ozias  died  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1870,  leaving  behind  him  one  son  Ozias  William  Humphry,2 
who  in  1914  was  residing  in  Canada.  He  at  that  time  had  an  only  child, 
a little  girl,  Myra  Elizabeth  Woodgate  Humphry,  and  she  and  her  father 
are  believed  to  be  the  last  of  the  family  in  the  direct  line. 

William  Humphry,  the  brother  of  Ozias,  was  Vicar  of  Kemsing-cum- 
Seale,  and  Rector  of  Birling  in  the  County  of  Kent,  to  both  of  which 
preferments  he  was  presented  by  John  Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorset,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Kent,  and  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold. He  was  also  one  of  the  domestic  chaplains  to  Jeffrey  Lord  Amherst. 
The  house  in  which  he  resided  was  purchased  by  him  from  Lord  Bayham, 
afterwards  Lord  Camden,  in  1793.  It  was  sold  after  his  death,3  and 
eventually  returned  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Camden's  family.4 

1 William  Ozias  (ob.  1826),  Elizabeth,  George  Upcott,  Frances,  Julia,  Mary  Anne,  and  John, 
R.A.,  I/4. 

2 “ History  of  the  Woodgate  Family,”  1910.  Privately  printed. 

3 The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  : — 

To  the  Memory 
of  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM  HUMPHRY,  M.A., 

43  YEARS  VICAR  OF  THIS  PARISH  AND  VICAR  OF  BIRLING 

in  the  County  of  Kent, 
who  Departed  this  Life  13TH  July,  1816, 

Aged  73  Years. 

Faithful  to  the  Performance  of  His  Ministerial  Functions 
as  a Christian  Priest, 

Exemplary  in  the  Discharge  of  all  the  Relative  Duties 
And  Pious  to  his  God, 

he  Guided  Others  in  the  Path  to  Eternal  Life, 

AND  LED  THE  WAY.” 

* Two  or  three  of  William  Humphry’s  descendants  went  out  to  Australia  ; one  of  them 
settled  down  at  Goulburn,  and  became  a successful  builder  with  a lucrative  business  ; another 
was  connected  with  an  exploration  company  in  Australia,  and  this  man  inherited  the  family 
skill  in  drawing,  and  sent  home  in  the  late  forties  some  really  beautiful  sketches  of  scenery 
in  Western  Australia.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ceylon,  and  is  believed  to  have  died  there  without 
issue.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  member  of  the  family  who  is  now  residing  in  Canada  is  also 
possessed  of  more  than  the  usual  skill  in  draughtsmanship.  Ihe  Humphrys  in  a work  on  the 
family  (“The  Humphreys  Family  in  America.”  Privately  printed,  1883)  are  declared  all 
of  them  to  possess  “artistic  temperament,  the  faculty  of  language,  readiness  of  acquisition, 
and  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances.”  They  are  stated  to  succeed  well  in  artistic  or 
professional  work  ; “ they  learn  trades,  but  never  work  at  them  ” ; none  are  “ mere  mechanics.” 
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CHAPTER  III 


EARLY  DAYS 

For  our  knowledge  of  Ozias  Humphry’s  early  days,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  draft  for  his  autobiography,  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  prepared 
himself,  and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  which 
he  sets  forth.  He  prefaces  this  autobiography,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
prefacing  any  records  about  himself,  with  a more  or  less  complete  summary 
of  the  heraldic  and  genealogical  history  of  his  family.  He  never  tired  of 
repeating  the  traditions  concerning  the  ancestor  whom  he  claimed,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  knights  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  nor  of  telling  the  story 
of  the  John  Homfrey  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Feneton  Bridges,  and 
who  purchased  the  estates  which  continued  nearly  down  to  his  time  in  the 
possession  of  his  ancestors.  He  does  not  tell  us  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Humphry  family,  but  it  is  clear  that 
such  a change  did  take  place,  and  that  by  reason  of  it  their  whole  arrange- 
ments of  life  had  to  be  altered,  and  the  sustenance  of  the  family  fell  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  Mrs.  Flumphry,  his  mother,  who  took  up  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  and  pursued  it  with  great  ability  and  with  some  success. 

Of  Humphry’s  father  we  hear  veiy  little,  the  main  attachment  of 
Ozias  being  to  his  mother,  who  survived  her  husband  for  many  years  ; 
but  the  earlier  letters  from  the  boy  when  away  from  home  are  addressed 
to  his  mother  and  father  jointly,  and  whenever  he  speaks  of  them,  and  of 
what  they  did  for  him,  it  is  in  terms  of  deep  gratitude  to  both  parents 
for  the  efforts  they  made  on  his  behalf.  His  early  education  was  received, 
he  tells  us,1  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bamfield,  who  was,  he  goes 
on  to  state,  a person  in  Honiton  “ much  distinguished  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  for  his  various  skill  in  common  learning.”  He  speaks  of 
being  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  rudiments 
of  higher  mathematics. 

Y\  hen  he  was  eleven,  he  was  removed  to  the  Grammar  School.  The 
Headmaster  at  that  time  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Lewis.2  Here  Humphry’s 
father  had  himself  been  educated,  as  well  as  various  members  of  the  same 
family  in  previous  generations.  To  the  school  Humphry  sa}^s  his  father 
had  “ a strong  predilection.”  Here  the  boy  was  taught  the  general 
principles  of  the  Latin  language,  and  he  says  Mr.  Lewis  "was  not  insensible 
to  the  talents  of  his  young  pupil,  and  benevolently  devoted  much  generous 
1 R.A.,  I/30.  2 R.A.,  I/21. 
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attention  to  his  improvement,  during  the  three  years  that  lie  continued 
under  his  care.”  We  have  evidence  of  young  Humphry’s  success  at 
school,  by  the  fact  that  certain  pages  from  his  copy-book  are  still  preserved 
amongst  the  Upcott  papers.1  The  writing  upon  them  is  of  extreme 
beauty  (see  Plate  4)  and  was  executed  by  the  lad  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  old,  as  the  principal  page  is  signed  “ Ozias  Humphry  scripsit, 
175 4-’’  It  1S  possible  that  the  elaborate  decoration  around  this  page, 
including  an  extraordinary  bird  that  is  at  the  top  of  it,  and  the  beautiful 
flourishes  that  surround  the  writing,  were  the  work  of  the  writing  master 
of  the  day,  but  if  the  boy  was  capable  of  writing  in  as  exquisite  form  as 
his  signature  was  produced,  it  is  equally  possible  that  these  admirably 
drawn  flourishes  were  his  own  work.  Even  at  so  early  an  age,  he  must 
have  had  an  extraordinary  control  of  his  pen.  It  was  quite  clear,  however, 
to  those  at  home,  that  Humphry’s  interests  were  in  the  direction  of  art 
rather  than  in  favour  of  book  learning.  His  passion  for  drawing,  he  tells 
us,  “ had  been  early  and  ardent,”  and  he  almost  “ wearied  his  parents 
by  his  importunity  ” that  he  might  be  sent  away  to  give  close  attention 
to  drawing.  His  father  appears  to  have  believed  that  the  boy  was  cut  out 
for  the  career  of  an  artist,  but  his  mother  for  many  years  refused  to 
accept  this  decision.  Even  then  her  fond  hopes  were  that  the  taste  for 
drawing  was  only  a hobby,  and  that  he  would  return  to  Honiton,  and  help 
her  to  establish  an  important  business  in  the  Bath  Brussels  lace  industry, 
which  she  had  been  carrying  on  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  that  such 
skill  as  he  possessed  would  be  used  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of 
designs  for  lace  work  and  devoted  to  that  end. 

However  at  length  she  gave  way,  and  to  the  lad’s  evident  delight,  he 
was  sent  to  London  by  coach  to  enter  a school  of  drawing  recently  started 
in  London  by  William  Shipley,  which  had  been  extensively  advertised  in 
the  public  journals,  and  an  advertisement  of  which  had  appeared  m a 
Barnstaple  newspaper. 

There  are  a series  of  Humphry’s  letters  in  existence,  written  to  his 
parents  in  1757  from  Shipley’s  school,  and  at  first  they  seem  to  bear  out 
the  mother’s  intention.  He  went  to  stay,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
with  a Mrs.  Baker.  He  writes  to  his  parents  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1757,2  1°  saY  that  he  had  been  at  Mr.  Shipley’s  school  all  the  week,  that 
he  intends  to  devote  his  time  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  to  drawing  and  writing,  and  that  he  wishes  to  go  to  another  school 
kept  by  a Mr.  Parsons  in  the  afternoon,  “ because  he  draws,”  says  Hum- 
phry, “ a great  variety  of  all  sorts  of  patterns,  and  then  I can  make  choice 
of  what  flowers,  fillings,  and  the  like,  I might  think  fit  for  lace  patterns.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  Mrs.  Baker  with  whom  he  lodged  was  a person 
1 B.M.  22.947  Add.  MSS.  2 R.A.,  I/56. 
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well  known  to  his  people,  because  she  sends  a message  in  the  letter  to  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  to  her  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphry  pay  for  his 
board  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  whether  they  leave  it  till  Mrs.  Baker 
comes  into  their  part  of  the  country.  His  mother  has  made  a note  at 
the  back  of  this  letter  to  say  that  the  education  at  Shipley’s  school  was 
costing  half  a guinea  entrance  and  a guinea  a month  for  two  days  in  the 
week,  and  that  she  considers  it  a “ good  deal  of  money.”  “ However,” 
she  adds,  “I  desire  you  will  put  your  whole  thought  in  it,  for  some  time  or 
other  it  may  be  of  service.”  She  then  goes  on  to  say  that  she  will  pay 
for  the  board  when  she  sees  Mrs.  Baker,  that  her  trade  at  present  was  very 
dull,  but  that  in  the  lirst  box  she  was  sending  to  any  dealer,  she  would  put 
a letter  and  some  money,  in  order  that  he  might  buy  a hat,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  about  six  shillings.  Six  days  afterwards,  he  writes  again 
to  his  parents,1  and  the  principal  point  of  the  letter  is  to  tell  them  that 
“ the  over-leather  of  my  shoes  are  so  rotten,  that  they  are  broke  quite 
off  my  feet,  and  I carried  them  to  be  mended,  and  ’tis  so  rotten  that  they 
will  not  hold  one  stitch,  so  1 was  obliged  to  order  for  a pair  of  shoes,  for  if 
I stay  till  I sent  home  for  them,  my  pumps  would  have  gone  too.”  He 
thanks  his  people  for  the  great-coat  they  sent  him,  and  is  still  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  may  attend  Mr.  Parsons’  school. 

The  letters  are  delightfully  boylike  ; he  was  but  fifteen  years  old. 
He  sends  his  love  to  his  parents,  his  brother,  and  Betty,  his  little  sister,  his 
compliments  to  his  aunts  and  cousin,  and  pleasant  messages  to  other 
relatives,  “ Friends  and  Playfellows,”  adding,  in  one,  a piece  of  business 
information  to  the  effect  that  a customer,  a Mr.  Dale,  whom  he  had  seen, 
had  offered  to  pay  ready  money  for  the  lace  he  had  bought  provided  that 
he  might  deduct  2d  per  cent,  discount. 

In  the  same  month,  there  is  another  letter,2  in  which  he  tells  his  people 
that  he  has  been  to  see  Mr.  Parsons,  and  has  obtained  from  him  two 
patterns  for  lace,  but  that  Parsons  has  told  him  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  teach  any  persons  to  draw  lace  patterns,  whatever  might  be  the  fee 
offered.  The  boy  at  that  time  was  evidently  keenly  interested  in  his 
mother’s  ideas.  He  had  been  to  call  on  a Mrs.  Taylor,  to  talk  to  her  about 
lace  ruffles,  and  to  find  out  how  wide  they  were  being  made,  and  what  was 
the  popular  fashion.  He  then  went  on  to  say  he  was  sure  that  the  drawing 
of  heads  would  give  him  some  ideas  in  drawing  lace  patterns,  and  adds, 
I here  are  many  people  who  get  a very  handsome  livelihood  at  it,  that 
cannot  draw  so  well  as  most  of  the  Boys,  and  it  may  chance  to  be  of  great 
service  to  me  hereafter,  so  I hope,”  says  he,  “you  will  not  grudge  the 
expense,  for  I will  endeavour  to  improve  as  fast  as  possible.”  His  mother 
evidently  entrusted  him  with  a certain  number  of  commissions,  because 

\ R.A.,  I/57.  2 R.A.,  I/58. 
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he  sent  messages  to  her  from  two  or  three  people  about  lace  that  was 
to  be  made. 

Early  in  the  following  month  came  another  letter.1  He  had  asked 
Mr.  Shipley  if  it  was  customary  to  pay  for  the  paper  and  the  pencils. 
Apparently,  he  had  brought  materials  with  him,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  school  were  that  they  were  to  be  paid  for,  even 
if  the  pupils  provided  them.  His  parents  he  felt  were  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  and  were  anxious  that  already  he  should  send  them  some  designs 
for  lace.  Says  he,  “ You  talk  of  my  sending  down  a set  of  patterns  to 
you  and  Mr.  Guard.  Why,  surely  you  can’t  think  1 can  have  improved 
such  a deal,  and  have  been  entered  but  a month,  and  that  not  to  draw  lace 
patterns,  besides,  if  I could  draw  ever  so  well,  I should  not  choose  to  send 
them  to  Mr.  Guard  [apparently  a partner  with  his  father  at  that  time], 
for  to  be  made  a sport  at,  besides,  he  would  think  I sent  it  apurpose  to 
be  well  paid  for  them.”  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  his  people  that  his  draw- 
ings at  Shipley’s  school  were  “ Men’s  Heads,  and  Plaister  Figures,  birds  on 
trees,  landscapes,  all  sorts  of  beasts,  flowers,  foliage  and  ornaments.”  He 
was  anxious  to  attend  another  school,  kept  by  a Mr.  Poulter,  but  the  terms 
were  rather  high.  He  was,  however,  inclined  to  recommend  his  parents 
to  allow  him  to  do  so,  since,  being  in  London,  he  might  just  as  well 
gather  up  all  the  information  that  he  could.  “For  in  drawing  at  home,” 
he  adds,  “ one  gets  no  variety  which  is  the  chief  article.”  His  progress  was 
clearly  satisfactory,  because  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,2  after  conveying 
to  his  parents  various  messages  about  lace-work,  especially  telling  them  of 
a Mr.  Dale  who  was  anxious  to  have  good  lace,  deep,  and  in  pieces  of  ten 
or  twelve  yards,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ I hope  you’ll  see  no  fault  in  my 
drawing  at  school,  for  our  usher  affirms  that  there  is  no  scholar  in  our 
school  has  made  so  great  a progress  in  learning  to  draw  as  I have.”  He 
asks  for  a thick  waistcoat,  as  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  another  pair 
of  shoes,  in  order  that  he  may  have  one  pair  by  him  while  the  other  is 
being  mended.  By  December  3 his  parents  had  agreed  to  his  proposal  that 
he  should  go  to  Poulter’s  school,  “ he  being  esteemed  the  best  drawing 
master  in  London.”  He  writes  various  instructions  about  lace- work, 
saying  that  Mr.  Dale  was  not  pleased  with  what  he  had  alread}/  seen,  and 
wanted  something  a little  liner,  that  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mr.  Stanton  were 
wanting  lace  for  cloaks  and  cardinals,  and  that  he  was  very  grateful 
for  the  “ good  clothes  ” and  money  that  had  been  sent  him,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  do  the  best  he  could,  adding,  “ I am  convinced  my  stay 
in  London  will  be  attended  with  great  expense,  though  you  may  depend 
1 shall  always  endeavour  to  embrace,  cultivate  and  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity to  the  best  advantage,  and  you  must  be  sensible  that  good  designed 
1 R.A.,  1/59.  2 R.A.,  I/Go.  3 R.A.,  I/61. 
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patterns,  well  executed,  are  the  chief  article  in  the  lace  way.”  In  the 
same  letter  he  carefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  money  for  his 
board  and  for  Shipley’s  fees,  writing  them  down  in  very  methodical  form. 

The  only  two  other  letters  addressed  to  his  father  and  mother 
belong  to  January,  1758.  In  the  first 1 he  encloses  a few  patterns  for  lace 
“ drawn  at  different  times,”  in  order  to  convince  his  parents  that  he  had 
“ a little  improved,”  and  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  know  how  they 
like  the  last  of  the  drawings,  which  is,  he  thinks,  “ a very  airy  genteel 
thing.”  He  was  worried  about  the  cost  of  all  his  education.  “ I am 
truly  sensible,”  says  he,  “ what  a vast  expense  at  tends  my  being  in  London, 
but  I hope  this  will  convince  you  that  I am  improved  in  proportion  to 
the  time  I have  been  here,  and  the  expense  you  have  been  at  in  sending 
me,  but  I hope  you  will  afford  me  time  enough  (as  I am  here)  to  make 
me  a complete  master  of  drawing,  when  I hope  you  will  receive  the  fruit 
of  your  labour  from  me,  who  am  in  duty  bound  to  be  doubly  obliged  to 
you  all  the  days  of  my  life.”  The  principal  expense  that  was  worrying 
him  was  with  respect  to  shoes.  He  says,  “ The  dirt  of  London  rots  shoes 
exceeding  fast.”  He  has  to  have  a pair  of  shoes  everyday;  evidently 
while  one  pair  is  being  cleaned  he  was  using  the  other.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  a shilling  to  the  servant  for  a Christmas-box,  because  it  was 
“ customary.”  He  had  to  pay  fifteenpence  for  mending  his  breeches, 
but  “ twenty  shillings  for  mending  his  shoes,”  and  a shilling  extra  to  the 
shoe-black,  and  he  also  had  to  lay  out  “ sixpence  for  Indian  ink,”  the  same 
amount  for  “ I-  an  oz.  of  black  chalk,”  and  a similar  sum  for  fifty  crow 
quills,  and  it  was  these  extra  expenses  that  were  upon  his  mind  and  of 
which  he  complained.  Within  a few  days,  he  had  to  write  again,2  because 
there  had  been  an  order  for  general  mourning,  which  was  to  continue  for 
six  months,  and  “ every  person,  without  distinction,”  he  says,  “ was  to 
go  into  mourning,”  probably  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  George  II.  He  tells  his  parents  that  he 
wishes  to  have  black  buttons  and  a black  collar  to  his  coat,  and  black 
trimming  round  the  button  holes  and  pockets,  and  wherever  else  'tis 
wanted,  and  adds  that  he  will  have  to  be  “ very  particular  indeed  ” to  have 
it  correct.  He  asks  them  to  reply  immediately  respecting  the  mourning, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  quite  ready  to  return  at  the  time  that 
they  have  mentioned,  but  that  he  does  not  wish  Mrs.  Baker  to  be  told  when 
he  is  leaving.  He  has  been  trying  to  find  out  the  residence  of  a certain  Sir 
George  Yonge  (to  whom,  curiously  enough,  we  have  many  allusions  in  later 
letters),  and  has  just  ascertained  that  he  lodges  at  a turner’s  shop  in  Pall 
Mall,  but  “ is  at  that  time  out  of  town  for  the  holidays,”  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  call  and  see  him  as  Mrs.  Humphry  had  desired  him  to  do. 

1 R.A.,  I/62.  * R.A.,  I/63. 
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The  next  letter  in  the  Upcott  collection  is  dated  in  February,  1758, 
and  is  a very  interesting  one  from  Mrs.  Humphry  herself  to  her  boy.1  He 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  better  return  home,  and  his 
mother  sent  the  money  for  his  board,  which  he  had  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Baker, 
and  also  the  cash  to  Mr.  Shipley  for  his  schooling,  leaving  for  him  about 
a sovereign,  which  she  thinks  should  defray  his  charges  to  come  home, 
and  give  him  some  money  to  pay  the  servants,  to  buy  some  pencils  and 
some  paper,  “ but  if  there  was  not  enough  money  " for  that  purpose,  he 
was  to  write  and  tell  her  what  he  wanted.  She  begs  him  “ Be  sure  to 
behave  yourself  genteel  to  every  person  that  you  have  been  acquainted 
with.”  She  then  gives  him  some  instructions  to  be  careful  to  bring  a 
bill  and  a receipt  in  full  from  Shipley,  who  was  not  to  be  paid  until  just 
before  the  money  was  due  ; directs  him  to  call  on  Mr.  Binford  at  his 
lodgings  at  the  corner  of  Gracechurch  Street  at  the  sign  of  the  Ostrich, 
because  he  was  wishful  to  look  over  the  Shipley  school,  and  says  he  need 
not  trouble  to  go  and  see  Sir  George  Yonge  any  more,  but  he  was  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Henry  Courtenay  in  South  Audley  Street,  about  some  lace 
covers  which  he  had  ordered,  and  also  Mr.  Baker,  a dealer  in  lace.2  At 
the  end  of  the  letter,  she  gives  a draft  of  a letter  which  Ozias  is  to  write 
in  his  father’s  name,  giving  notice  both  to  Shipley  and  to  Mrs.  Baker  that 
he  was  to  come  away  from  the  school,  and  to  return  home,  and  saying 
that  the  expenses  of  his  return  will  be  defrayed  by  his  father. 

Before  the  date  of  the  next  letter,  George  Humphry  had  passed  away,8 

* R.A.,  I/64. 

2 J.  T.  Smith  speaks  of  Baker  as  “an  opulent  dealer  in  lace,’’  who  bought  books  and 
prints  at  Patterson’s  Auction  Rooms.  See  “ Book  for  a Rainy  Day,”  X905  edit.,  p.  115. 

3 The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  : — 

“ In  Memory  of 
MR.  GEORGE  HUMPHRY, 
and  ELIZABETH,  his  Wife  : 
both  of  this  Parish. 

He  died,  Feb.  19TH,  1759.  Aged  45  Years. 

And  She,  Jan.  30TH,  1790.  Aged  80  Years. 

They  left  two  Surviving  Sons, 

Ozias  and  William. 

The  Former  was  Painter 
In  Crayons  to  His  Majesty, 

A Royal  Academician,  and  F.A.S.  (sic). 

IIe  Difd,  March  9TH,  1810.  Aged  68  Years. 

And  the  Latter, 

Is  the  Present  Vicar  of  Kensing  cum  Seal 
And  Birling  in  Kent, 

By  Whom 

This  Stone  was  Ordered  to  be  Erected.” 

Geo.  Humphry’s  will  was  dated  May  12  and  proved  Aug.  1,  1759.  By  it  he  left  his  wife  his 
sole  executor  and  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  her  except  ^40  which  was  to  be  divided 
between  his  two  sons  They  were  declared  in  it  as  “ under  her  sole  guardianship  ” 
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and  the  entire  management  of  the  lace  business  now  rested  upon  Hum- 
phry’s mother,  a very  capable  person.  The  boy  himself  tells  us  in  his 
autobiographical  sketch  that  his  “ affections  had  been  enflamed  by 
other  pursuits  ” [evidently  not  matters  concerning  the  lace  industry]. 
He  then  goes  on  to  add  1 that  he  had  seen  in  London  “ many  pictures  of 
the  old  masters,  and  admired  with  rapture  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  other  modern  professors,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  any  other 
occupation  than  painting.”  His  desire  at  this  time  was  to  be  placed  with 
Sir  Joshua,  to  which  his  mother  at  length  inclined,  and  had  nearly  con- 
sented, when  Ozias  became  acquainted  in  accidental  fashion  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Collins,  “an  eminent  miniature  painter  at  Bath,”  and  with  him 
he  was  placed  by  his  mother  for  three  years,  “ not,”  he  adds,  “ without 
[her]  tears  and  anguish.” 

There  is  one  other  letter  dated  1758,2  but  it  is  not  from  Humphry  or 
his  mother,  but  from  Shipley,  the  drawing  master,  and  is  evidently  in  reply 
to  one  that  Humphry  had  addressed  to  him,  asking  for  information  respect- 
ing a premium  of  £50  that  was  being  offered  in  London  for  a selected 
drawing  [probably  by  the  Society  of  Arts].  Shipley  was  inclined  to 
persuade  the  boy  to  return  to  London.  “ I do  assure  you,”  he  says,  “ that 
now  you  may  have  greater  opportunities  of  perfecting  your  studies  than 
when  you  was  last  in  London,  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  opened  an 
Academy,  which  is  filled  with  casts  of  the  most  capital  of  the  antique 
statues,  from  which  any  boy  being  properly  recommended  may  draw 
gratis.”  3 He  goes  on  to  add  that  his  school  was  flourishing,  that  at  a 
“ great  expense  he  had  procured  a number  of  capital  drawings,”  that  his 
new  assistant,  Mr.  Burgess,4  was  as  good  a draughtsman  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  William  Pars,5  with  whom  Ozias  had  taken  lessons, 
sent  his  “humble  service  ” to  him.  He  gives  him  particulars  respecting 
the  drawing  for  the  prize,  which  he  says  must  be  “ entirely  your  own  per- 
formance without  being  touched  by  any  body  whatsoever,”  and  ends, 
“ With  compliments  to  your  papa  and  mamma, 

“ From,  Sir, 

“ Your  very  humble  servant, 

“ W.  Shipley.” 

1 R.A.,  I/30.  3 R.A.,  I/65. 

3 In  another  place  Humphry  himself  refers  to  this  academy  thus  : “ In  a spacious  room  m 
“ Privy  Gardens  purposely  built  and  fitted  up  with  appropriate  lights  this  nobleman  had  col- 
lected with  princely  generosity  the  first  large  assemblage  of  casts  in  plaster  of  the  Basso- 
“ relievos  from  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  as  also  of  the  finest  busts  then  known,  as  well 
l'  as  Gesses  of  a great  number  of  the  finest  Greek  and  Roman  Statues,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
" Venus  de  Medici  . . . Apollo,  the  fighting  and  dying  Gladiator,  and  many  others  which  were 
' ‘ all  devoted  to  public  benefit.  Masters  were  also  provided  to  superintend  and  correct  the  labours 
“ of  the  student.”  R.A.,  I/2T. 

1 Thomas  Burgess  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  1778-86. 

8 V illiam  Pars  (1 742-1 782),  painter  and  draughtsman. 
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He  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Humphry  had  died  before  that  letter  was 
received. 

Humphry  tells  us  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Collins  in  October,  1760,  “ a few 
days  previous  to  the  demise  of  George  II.”  and  the  accession  of  George  III. , 
and  he  was  to  have  been  with  him  three  years.  Exactly  how  long  he 
continued  with  Collins,  Humphry  himself  does  not  narrate,  but  Smith  in 
“ Nollekens,”1  speaking  of  Samuel  Collins,  and  calling  him  a man  of  gay  and 
expensive  habits,  says  that  Humphry  only  stayed  with  him  for  two  years, 
although  he  received  a considerable  premium  for  three  years’  education. 
The  Indenture,  which  is  in  the  R.A.  Library,  was  dated  August,  1760. 
it  was  for  three  years  with  a premium  to  Collins  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
it  appears  likely,  however,  from  other  papers,  that  when  Collins  absconded 
he  had  only  received  half  this  amount.  It  was  annulled  on  August  30, 1762. 
Humphry  says  that  Collins  was  “ so  entangled  with  his  eccentric  gallantries, 
and  so  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  public,  and  conceal  the  place  of  his  retreat,”  and  he  hints 
that  these  gallantries  might  furnish  long  chapters  for  a romance.  Collins 
at  last  fled  away  from  Bath,  and  went  to  Ireland,  and  what  has  not 
hitherto  been  known  was  that  Humphry  at  first  accompanied  him,  possibly 
having  been  compelled  so  to  do,  but  he  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Ireland  but  a very  short  time,  perhaps  only  a week  or  two,  and  then, 
when  Collins  forsook  him  altogether,  Humphry  returned  to  his  mother 
at  Honiton,  who,  he  tells  us,  “ finding  her  son  thus  deserted  ” had  her 
hopes  revived,  and  “ she  flattered  herself  that,  thus  situated,  her  son 
might  be  desirous  of  continuing  with  her.”  “ One  day,”  he  tells  us,  she 
said  to  him,  “ Son,  Mr.  Collins  has  left  you  in  circumstances  extremely 
critical,  what  is  it  you  mean  to  do  ? Are  you  weary  of  painting  ? or  do 
you  still  mean  to  persist  ? Your  prospect  is  certainly  very  discouraging, 
but  whatever  is  the  issue  of  your  choice,  you  have  yourself  only  to  blame.” 
He  tells  us  that  he  replied,  “ My  dear  mother,  I am  truly  sensible  of  your 
kindness  and  indulgence  to  me  in  all  things.  To  pursue  the  profession 
of  painting  was  my  own  choice,  and  nothing  can  discourage  me  from  the 
prosecution  of  it.  If  you  will  furnish  me  with  a guinea  to  go  to  Exeter, 
I will  never  trouble  you  for  any  further  assistance,  but  will  either  succeed 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.”  His  mother  granted  him  the  small  sum  which 
he  had  requested,  and  to  Exeter  he  went,  furnished,  says  he,  “ with  ardour 
and  hope — with  fear  and  with  solicitude.”  He  had  first  met  Collins  at 
Sidmoutli,  and  there  had  also  become  acquainted  with  William  Jackson,2 
the  composer,  who  lived  in  Exeter,  and  on  arriving  at  the  city,  he  went 
off  to  find  Jackson,  who  was  then  particularly  well  known  for  what 

1 1914  Edit.  II.  290. 

2 “Jackson  of  Exeter  ” (1730-1803),  composer  of  madrigals,  songs,  services,  and  a well- 
known  l e Deum. 
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Nollekens  calls  that  “ charming  composition,  ‘ Time  has  not  thinned  my 
flowing  Hair,’  ” 1 and  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  him  into  his  house  as 
a lodger.  Humphry  was  in  Exeter  for  about  two  months,  was  quite 
successful,  paid  all  his  way,  and  made  some  money.  He  then  went  back 
to  Honiton  to  see  his  mother,  and  she  said  to  him,  “ after  the  first  saluta- 
tions were  over,”  “ Well,  my  son,  what  has  been  your  success  at  Exeter  ? 
Have  you  been  able  to  maintain  yourself,  or  do  you  still  want  more 
money  and  assistance  from  me  ? ” “I  thank  God,”  he  replied,  “ I have 
passed  my  time  with  great  enjoyment  at  Exeter,  have  paid  every  demand 
upon  me,  and  have  over  and  above  this,”  sounding  the  money  which 
was  in  a purse  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which,  on  counting  over,  was 
found  to  contain  six  and  thirty  guineas.  There  follows  a somewhat 
interesting  episode  concerning  a watchmaker.  There  was  a man  named 
Murch,  who  had  been  in  Honiton  a near  neighbour  of  the  Humphry s. 
He  had  been  apprenticed  at  Salisbury  to  an  eminent  watchmaker,  and  had 
come  back  to  Honiton  and  set  up  for  himself.  Humphry  went  to  see  him, 
and  renew  his  acquaintance.  “ I understand,  Mr.  Murch,”  the  young 
painter  said,  “ that  you  have  made  yourself  a complete  master  of  your 
profession,  and  are  about  to  attempt  an  establishment  on  your  own 
account.  How  many  commissions  have  you  received  ? ” Murch  replied, 
“ I never  have  received  yet  a single  commission,  no,  not  one.”  Humphry 
then  asked  him,  “ For  what  can  you  make  me  a gold  watch,  such  as  I ought 
to  wear,  strong,  plain  and  useful,  without  ornaments  ? ” Murch  said  he 
could  do  it  for  twenty  guineas  and  he  would  warrant  it.  “ Well,”  said 
our  young  painter,  with  his  pocket  full  of  guineas,  “ you  are  beginning  the 
world,  and  I have  just  begun,  if  I order  a gold  watch,  mine  will  be  No.  1 ; 
I wish  you  all  manner  of  success,  for  I hear  you  are  very  deserving.  I 
desire  you  will  make  for  me  a gold  watch  as  has  been  described,  and  as  I 
suppose  ready  money  will  not  be  unacceptable,  I will  pay  you  for  it  now.” 
This  he  did,  and  in  six  weeks’  time  the  watch  was  finished,  and  sent  to 
Humphry  at  Bath.  Many  years  later,  William  Humphry  purchased 
the  watch  from  his  brother  for  half  its  original  price.  Ozias  had  worn 
it  regularly,  until  the  watch  would  go  no  longer,  William  Humphry  then 
wore  it,  and  eventually  he  sold  it  for  nearly  as  much  as  he  gave  Ozias  for 
it.  It  was  not  as  perfect  a timekeeper  as  Ozias  wanted,  and  just  before 
he  went  to  Italy,  he  ordered  another  watch  of  “ Atkins,2  a pupil  of 
Graham,”  2 which  was  to  be  “ capped  and  jewelled,”  and  that  one  he 
continued  to  wear  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  Upcott  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  was  still  in  existence,  and  “ still  going  well.” 

1 1914  edit.  II.  290. 

2 Francis  Atkins  (1730-1809),  of  35,  Clement’s  Inn,  joined  the  Clockmakers  Co.  in  1759: 
was  Master  in  1780,  and  Clerk  in  1785. 

3 George  Graham,  F.R.S.  (1673-1751)  the  inventor  of  the  mercurial  pendulum  and  maker 
of  the  astronomical  instrument  used  by  Halley ; buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  Tompion 
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Humphry  found  himself  at  this  time  in  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  his 
arrangement  with  Collins.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  whether  the  engagement 
had  really  been  dissolved,  or  whether  Collins,  having  received  some 
money  from  Humphry’s  parents,  could  call  upon  him  to  come  back  into 
his  employment,  and  so  in  his  autobiography  he  tells  us  that  he  took  the 
advice  of  “ a learned  and  intelligent  friend,”  Mr.  William  Peere  Williams,1 
who  was  “ a barrister,  a magistrate  of  the  County  of  Devon,  and  an 
author  of  some  eminence.”  He  advised  young  Humphry  to  at  once 
return  to  Bath,  find  out  where  Collins  was,  and  either  complete  the  term 
of  his  engagement  with  him  or  with  some  person  to  be  legally  nominated 
by  him,  or  else  get  a dissolution  of  it  “ by  lawful  and  regular  proceedings.” 
Humphry  did  so,  and  advertised  in  the  Bath  papers  and  in  the  Gazette, 
to  the  effect  that,  “ notwithstanding  Mr.  Collins’  obligation,  by  a written 
instrument,  for  a valuable  consideration,  his  pupil  found  himself  without 
either  instruction  or  a home,”  and  therefore  announced  his  “ intention 
to  dissolve  the  contract,  unless  Collins  or  his  agent  appeared  to  prevent 
it.”  Nothing  happened,  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath  put 
an  end  to  the  engagement,  setting  Humphry  free  to  adopt  whatever 
course  he  desired. 

Collins  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  and  very  unreliable  person,  always 
getting  into  debt,  and  having  to  flee  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  his 
creditors.  Smith  in  his  “ Nollekens,”  says  he  was  “ a very  indifferent 
miniature  painter,”  and  we  do  not  know  at  all  from  whom  he  learned  the 
art.  He  was  a Bristol  man,  the  son  of  a clergyman,  originally  educated 
as  an  attorney,  but  there  is  ample  proof  that  at  one  time  he  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  practice  in  Bath,  and  painted  both  in  water-colour  and  in 
enamel.  The  laws  relative  to  debt  were  in  his  time  full  of  complications, 
and  it  would  appear,  from  a contemporary  letter,  that  Collins’  creditors 
in  Bath,  and  in  the  district  round  about,  were  quite  unable  to  get  at  him, 
directly  he  had  reached  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  that  by  fleeing  to 
Dublin  and  settling  down  in  that  place,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  payment 

1 Afterwards  Sir  Wm.  Peere  Williams,  M.P.  for  New  Shoreham.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  W.  P.  Williams,  the  law  reporter,  and  was  killed  in  1761  in  the  operations  against  Belle  He, 
and  mourned  by  Gray  in  an  epitaph  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Le  Palais, 
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It  "e l If s ley  Coll. 


MRS.  SHERIDAN 


DRAWING  FOR  A PORTRAIT 

(See  Water  Colour  drawing  illustrated  in  The  Linleys  of  Bath,  by  C.  Black) 
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of  almost  all  his  debts.  He  was,  however,  having  once  settled  down  there, 
unable  to  leave  Ireland,  and  his  life  in  that  country  was  not  a very  long 
one.  He  had  worn  himself  out  with  extravagant  and  fast  living,  and  he 
only  survived  his  departure  from  Bath  six  years,  dying  of  fever  in  October, 
1768,  at  his  house  in  Summer  Hill,  Dublin.  His  will  was  proved  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1769,  so  Mr.  Strickland  1 was  able  to  ascertain.  In  his 
obituary  he  is  referred  to  as  a man  not  only  regretted  “ by  every  master 
and  admirer  of  the  arts,  but  by  a numerous  acquaintance.’'  A writer 
in  the  Hibernian  Magazine  in  1771,  so  Mr.  Strickland  tells  us,  refers  to 
him  as  the  “ celebrated  Mr.  Collins,”  and  adds  that  “ few,  if  any,  excelled 
him  in  miniature  painting,  his  drawing,  colouring  and  touch  were  as 
perfect  as  in  an  oil  portrait.”  This  was  high  praise,  and  not  well  merited, 
for  his  miniatures,  although  bold  and  charming,  are  not  distinguished, 
but  as  a man  he  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  popular,  for  he  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  all  his  numerous  acquaintances. 

He  must  not  be  confused  with  another  Collins,  Richard  by  name, 
who  in  later  years  became  acquainted  with  Humphry,  and  was  one  of 
his  close  personal  friends.  To  him  we  shall  refer  presently.  Humphry 
appears  to  have  been  recommended  by  some  friends  to  go  himself  to 
Dublin,  because  Collins  had  assured  him  that  there  was  ample  work  to 
be  obtained  in  that  city,  but  he  decided  that  he  would  remain  in  Bath, 
with  the  intention,  later  on,  of  journeying  to  London.  Accordingly, 
being  now  quite  free,  he  set  to  work  to  find  himself  a lodging,  and  in 
1762  took  rooms  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Linley  the  musician,2  whose  lovely 
daughter  Elizabeth  Anne,3  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  both  as  St.  Cecilia  and  The  Virgin;  was  then,  we  learn  from 
the  Nollekens  book,  in  her  ninth  year. 

There  are  many  references  in  his  papers  to  the  very  happy  time  that 
Humphry  passed  in  this  house,  and  Smith  in  “ Nollekens  and  His  Times  ” 
tells  us  that  Miss  Linley,  who  “ knew  all  the  songs  in  1 Thomas  and  Salty/ 

‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera.,’  ‘ The  Chaplet,’  and  ‘ Love  in  a Village,’  used  to 
sing  to  young  ” Humphry  while  he  was  at  work,  seated  on  a low  stool 
“ at  the  foot  of  his  easel.”  He  also  reminds  us  that  the  girl  had  such 
exquisite  features,  and  such  an  angelic  countenance,  that  when  she  used 
to  hold  up  her  little  basket  at  the  door  of  the  Pump  Room,  containing 
the  tickets  for  her  father’s  benefit,  no  one  could  resist  her,  and  every 
ticket  in  the  basket  was  speedily  sold.4  Later  on,  we  shall  come  to 
some  touching  remarks  by  Humphry  respecting  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  later 
days. 

1 “ Dictionary’  of  Irish  Artists,”  W.  G.  Strickland,  1913,  I.  190. 

2 Thomas  Linley  (1735-1795),  musical  composer.  Director  at  Drury  Lane,  1776-1781. 

3 (1754-1792).  First  wife  of  R.  E.  Sheridan.  Canvassed  for  Fox. 

* “Nollekens,”  1914  edit.,  II.  291. 
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The  young  man’s  earliest  commission  he  carefully  describes  to  us. 
He  says  it  was  “ a picture  of  Mr.  Bond  Hopkins,1  then  but  a boy,  who 
was  later  on  the  proprietor  of  Pain’s  Hill  in  Surrey.”  He  was  to  make 
a copy  of  a portrait  which  some  one  else  had  painted,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  an  unfinished  miniature  by  Collins,  but  when  the  boy’s 
father  came  to  take  it  away,  he  said,  “ Young  Gentleman,  what  am  I 
to  pay  for  this  picture  ? ” Humphry  said,  “ Three  guineas,  Sir,  is  my 
price.”  Amongst  the  coins  in  Mr.  Hopkins’  purse  was  a double  Jacobus, 
then,  he  says,  “ in  common  circulation,”  and  Humphry  goes  on  to  say 
that  Hopkins’  remark  was  “ You  have  painted  this  picture  very  well. 
Three  guineas,  you  say,  is  your  price.  Come,  if  I give  you  this  Portugal 
piece,  though  it  is  a trifle  more  than  you  demand,  yet  it  will  serve  to 
prove  that  I am  satisfied,  therefore  pray  take  it,  and  as  it  is  for  the  first 
picture  you  have  painted,  since  you  have  been  an  acknowledged  professor, 
I hope  your  work  will  be  very  successful.”  Young  Humplny  was  delighted 
with  this  success,  ran  downstairs  to  his  friend  Linley,  and  pointing  to 
the  piece  of  gold,  said,  “ Here  is  the  first  piece  of  money  I have  earned 
by  painting,  now,  if  I get  a shagreen  case  and  keep  it,  mine  will  be  Fortu- 
natus’  purse,  never  empty.”  Accordingly,  he  had  the  case  made,  and 
Upcott,  writing  in  1803,  said  it  was  still  in  his  possession,2  and  contained 
the  coin.  Humphry  at  one  time  gave  it  to  Miss  Boydell  (see  Chapter  X), 
and  it  is  alluded  to,  by  her,  in  her  letters  to  the  painter. 

Linley  at  this  time  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a musician, 
and  by  no  means  overburdened  with  worldly  goods.  He  had  been  the  son 
of  a carpenter,  and  was  born  at  Wells,  but  having  been  sent  by  his  father 
to  execute  some  work  at  Badminton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
had  derived  so  much  delight:  from  listening  to  the  playing  and  singing  of 
Thomas  Chilcot,  the  organist  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,3  that  nothing' 
would  do  but  that  he  must  become  a musician,  and  according^,  after 
some  difficulty  with  his  father,  who  had  no  special  sympathy  with  this 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  son,  Linley  was  placed  under  Chilcot,  and  tells 
us  that  from  him  he  “ imbibed  excellent  early  principles  of  music.”  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  engaged  to  a Miss  Mary  Johnston  of 
Wells,  whom  shortly  afterwards  he  married,  and  Humphry  tells  us  that 
her  ,c  natural  talents  for  music  were  very  nearly  equal  to  his  own,”  but 
that  she  had  to  relinquish  the  serious  study  for  which  she  was  inclined 
for  what  he  calls  “ the  more  useful  and  amiable  offices  of  domestic  concerns 

1 Maternal  relative  of  “ Vulture  ” Hopkins  mentioned  by  Pope  in  his  Essay  “ On  the  Use 
of  Riches.”  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Bond,  a Turkey  merchant,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  ot  John  Hopkins.  He  was  thrice  married,  but  left  no  legitimate  issue.  He  died  1794, 
leaving  great  possessions  and  left  a large  legacy  to  his  natural  son. 

2 We  can  find  no  trace  of  it,  unfortunately,  in  the  catalogue  of  Upcott’s  sale. 

3 Thomas  Chilcot  {ob  1766),  composer  of  songs  and  concertos. 
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and  the  cares  of  her  children.”  Liniey  at  the  time  when  Humphry  went 
to  live  with  him  was  teaching  almost  continually,  either  at  the  Pump 
Room,  the  theatre,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  he  was  also  carrying  on 
certain  benefit  concerts  each  season,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  son 
Thomas,  and  certain  friends.  Thomas  was  only  seven,  Elizabeth,  as  we 
have  already  said,  nine.  The  boy  had  an  extraordinary  skill  on  the  violin, 
and  his  father  worked  very  hard  to  train  him  to  take  part  in  his  concerts. 
The  result  proved  that  he  was  overtrained,  for  he  died  in  1778  from  an 
attack  of  a kind  of  paralysis,  and  his  death  so  affected  Liniey  himself  that 
it  produced  an  attack  of  brain  fever. 

Liniey  was  an  exceedingly  popular  man  in  Bath,  and  at  his  concerts 
the  inhabitants  of  that  favoured  city  had  “the  gratification  of  hearing 
such  players  as  David  Richards,1  the  violinist,  who  was  then  the  leader 
at  Ranelagh,  Giardini,3  Abel,3  Bach,4  Beck,5  and  various  other  eminent 
performers, ” who  season  by  season  used  to  visit  Bath,  There  was  also  an 
intimate  friendship  between  the  members  of  this  talented  family  and 
Gainsborough,  who  was  then  painting  in  Bath,  and  who  was  “ passionately 
fond  of  music,”  while  other  friends  were  the  various  members  of  the 
Jackson  family  of  Exeter,  who  were  just  then  in  high  repute  as  composers 
and  musicians. 

Humphry  tells  us  that  the  habits  of  the  family  were  “ frugal,  their 
meals  short  and  temperate,”  but  that  their  leisure  was  almost  exclusively 
given  to  music,  which  formed  their  chief  recreation.  On  some  occasions 
they  used  to  sing  “catches  and  glees,”  he  tells  us,  “round  their  table 
after  dinner  in  the  most  joyous  and  convivial  manner.”  He  speaks 
highly  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  beauty  and  charm.  He  calls  her  “ a rising 
bud  of  matchless  beauty,”  and  he  also  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Liniey  used  to 
go  about  the  house  at  her  work,  singing,  and  that  he,  when  painting  in 
his  own  apartment,  constantly  used  to  request  that  she  would  come  and 
sing  to  him  when  he  was  at  work,  and  to  his  solicitations  she  frequently 
and  very  gladly  agreed.  He  says  “ her  singing  was  in  the  best  English 
taste,  so  much  stile,  expression  and  manner,”  and  she  was  “never  weary 
of  using  her  voice.” 

So  attached  were  the  Linleys  to  Humphry  that  one  of  the  sons  was 
named  after  him,  and  became  Ozias  Thurston  Liniey,6  and  he  survived 

1 David  Richards,  a “Virtuoso  Violinist,”  who  made  a sensation  at  Bath  and  then  came 
to  London,  where  lie  died  soon  after. 

1 elici  Giaidini  (1716-1796),  Italian  violinist  and  composer.  He  bought  a harpsichord 
for  Gainsborough. 

Kail  F.  Abel  (1725-1787),  celebrated  player  on  the  viola  da  Gamba.  Gainsborough 
painted  his  portrait. 

J.  C.  Bach  (1735-1782),  harpsichord  player.  Friend  and  partner  of  Abel. 

5 F.  Beck  (1731-1809),  violinist,  pupil  of  Stamitz. 

* (1766-1831). 
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the  rest  of  the  family,  several  of  whom  died  quite  young,  eventually  be- 
coming the  eldest  surviving  son.  He  matriculated  at  Corpus  Christi,  took 
Holy  Orders  in  1789,  became  a Minor  Canon  of  Norwich  in  1790,  and 
Vicar  successively  of  three  or  four  benefices,  but  in  1816  accepted 
a Junior  Fellowship  at  Dulwich  College  with  the  post  of  organist,  and 
there  died  in  1831. 

The  other  daughters,  to  whom  Humphry  refers,  were  Mary  1 and 
Maria.  The  latter  was  also  an  exceedingly  skilful  singer,  but  she  died  in 
1784  in  Bath,  of  an  attack  of  brain  fever.  Kelly,  in  his  “ Reminiscences/' 
says  that  after  one  of  the  most  severe  paroxysms  of  her  illness,  she  rose 
lip  in  bed  and  began  to  sing  the  air  “ I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,” 
in  as  full  and  clear  a tone  as  when  in  perfect  health,  and  having  completed 
singing  the  whole  of  it,  fell  back  upon  the  bed  and  died. 

There  was  another  son,  Samuel,  to  whom  Humphry  only  makes  a 
passing  allusion.  He  died  soon  after  his  brother  Thomas.  All  the  children 
appear  to  have  been  extraordinarily  able,  and  far  too  precocious,  and  the 
result  of  the  severe  training  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
father,  and  their  constant  appearances  before  the  audiences  at  Bath, 
resulted  in  the  premature  shortening  of  their  brilliant  career. 

Humphry  speaks  very  highly  of  the  time  he  had  with  the  Linleys. 
His  mornings  he  devoted  to  study  and  serious  work,  his  afternoons 
and  evenings  were  frequently  given  to  other  pursuits,  especially  to  what 
he  calls  “ the  delightful  and  not  unprofitable  recreation,”  the  study  of 
pictures  by  other  painters.  He  tells  us  that  there  were  few  pictures  by 
old  masters  of  that  time  to  be  seen  at  or  near  Bath,  but  that  he  went 
over  to  Corsham  to  study  the  collection  that  had  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Methuen,2  and  to  Stour  Head  to  visit  the  collection  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hoare.3  Gainsborough’s  pictures,  he  adds,  were  always  within  his 
reach,  and  he  studied  them  very  carefully,  deriving  from  them  “ consider- 
able light  and  instruction,”  but  Gainsborough  was  constantly  recom- 
mending him  to  make  his  way  up  to  London,  and  so  in  process  of  time, 
after  having  defrayed  all  his  expenses,  and  finding  that  he  had  £140  to 
the  good,  he  determined  to  leave  Bath. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  in  1763,  Humphry  therefore  came  up  to 
town,  provided  with  an  introduction  to  Reynolds,  from  the  person  whom 

1 Mary  (1758-1787)  was  a very  talented  singer,  and  on  the  retirement  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  “ took  her  place  in  oratorio  and  concert  room.”  She  married  Richard  Tickell  in  17S0. 
Cosway  painted  her  portrait  when  she  was  asleep,  shortly  before  she  died,  and  Gainsborough 
a full-length  notable  portrait  of  her  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  standing  side  by  side,  which  is  now  111 
the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

2 Paul  Methuen  (ob.  1795),  M.P.  for  Warwick,  grandfather  of  the  first  Baron. 

3 Henry  Hoare  (1705-1785),  banker,  of  London.  His  daughter  Anne  married  her  cousin, 
Sir  Richard  Hoare,  first  Baronet. 
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he  terms  “ my  much  valued  friend,  Mr.  John  Trenchard  ” 1 (see  Plate). 
He  went  back  to  the  old  apartments,  where  he  says  he  had  in  his 
youth  passed  many  a happy  cheerful  month  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Cosway,  Crosse,  Mortimer,  Hodges,  Jones  and  Pars,  all  artists  of  his 
acquaintance. 

His  great  desire  was  to  come  into  contact  with  Reynolds.  He  knew 
him  by  sight  quite  well,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  him  “ in  auctions 
and  various  publick  places,”  and  had  always  watched  him  with  great 
interest,  but  had  “ never  had  any  intercourse  with  him  personally.” 
However,  he  decided  to  present  Mr.  Trenchard’s  letter,  and  Sir  Joshua 
(as  he  was  later  on)  received  him,  so  the  artist  tells  us,  “ as  he  did  every 
person,  with  singular  courtesy  and  encouragement.”  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  f<  he  commended  his  performances,  and  was  pleased  to  say  that  they 
were  promising.”  Understanding  that  he  had  come  from  Bath,  Reynolds 
particularly  inquired  what  had  induced  him  to  visit  London  ? Humphry 
replied  that  he  had  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improvement.  “ What,” 
Sir  Joshua  asked,  “ is  your  scheme  of  study,  and  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  ? ” Humphry  replied  that,  as  he  “ was  unacquainted  with  London, 
the  advantages  it  contained  were  unknown  to  him,  and  therefore  it  had 
not  been  possible  for  him  up  to  that  moment  to  fix  on  any  plan.”  “ Do 
you  mean  to  copy  pictures  ? ” said  Sir  Joshua,  to  which  the  youth 
answered,  “ Certainly,  if  I can  procure  any.”  Sir  Joshua  immediately  said 
lie  had  “ many  by  Vandyck  and  other  great  masters,  and  also  many  of  his 
own  painting,”  and  that  Mr.  Humphry  was  “ welcome  to  the  use  of  any 
of  them.”  Reynolds  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  young  man  might 
copy  any  of  his  own  pictures  that  he  pleased,  and  would  he  fix  upon  the 
picture  he  “ wished  to  experiment  upon  ? ” Humphry  very  cleverly 
declined  to  choose  for  himself,  “ not  only,”  he  tells  us,  “ because  he  pre- 
ferred Sir  Joshua’s  judgment  to  his  own,  but  he  was  fearful  (unacquainted 
as  he  was  with  the  characters  of  the  times)  lest  he  should  fix  upon  one 
that  could  not  with  propriety  be  granted  him.”  He  therefore  desired  Sir 
Joshua  “ would  chuse  one  for  him,”  which  the  President  immediately  did, 
and  was  gratified  at  the  choice  being  left  in  his  hands.  He  copied  it, 
carried  it  to  Sir  Joshua,  who  approved  of  it,  and  then  recommended  him  to 
copy  his  famous  head  of  “ King  Lear  in  the  Storm.”  This  he  also  copied  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  brought  to  the  President,  who  expressed  surprise 
and  admiration,  and  declared  that  it  was  “ superior  to  anything  he  had  seen 
in  miniature  of  modern  painting.”  We  continue  the  story  in  Humphry’s 
own  words  : — 

” Sir  Joshua  said,  ‘This  picture  is  so  finely  painted  that  you  must 

1 The  son  of  George  Trenchard,  who  married  his  cousin  Mary,  heiress  of  Wolverton.  Humphry 
painted  his  portrait,  which  was  engraved.  His  sister  was  Mrs.  R.  Owen  Cambridge. 
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allow  me  to  purchase  it  of  you.  What  is  your  price  ? ’ he  said.  I replied 
that  to  him  I had  no  price,  that  the  approbation  he  had  the  goodness  to 
express  of  it  could  not  be  appreciated.  It  was  so  unexpected  and  so 
grateful  that  I wanted  words  to  express  my  sense  of  it,  and  I requested 
that  Sir  Joshua  would  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  it.  ‘ That/  replied 
Sir  Joshua,  ‘ I cannot  do,  but  I must  have  the  picture,  in  order  to  show  it, 
that  I may  be  useful  to  you.  What  is  your  price  ? ’ ” After  some 
hesitation,  Humphry  tells  us  that  he  replied,  “ Three  guineas/'  “ Oh/’ 
Sir  Joshua  exclaimed,  “ that  price  is  too  little,  I must  and  will  give  you 
five  guineas  for  it,  which  you  must  tell  to  everybody,  and  let  that  be  your 
price  from  this  day  forth.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  in  very  naive  manner,  in  the  delightful 
autobiographical  sketch  from  which  we  are  quoting,  that  this  discourse 
and  encouragement  “ animated  him  almost  to  madness,”  and  that  Sir 
Joshua  went  on  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  early  circumstances 
of  his  life,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  where  he  had  passed  his  early 
years.  When  he  understood  that  he  had  been  born  in  Devonshire,  Sir 
Joshua  replied,  “ I am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I am  Devonshire  myself,”  and 
then,  when  further  informed  that  Humphry’s  mother  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bath  Brussels  lace,  he  said,  “ Vandyck’s  mother  was 
also  engaged  in  the  same  concern,  I hope  your  success  in  life  will  be  as 
honourable  and  as  distinguished  as  Vandyck’s  life  was,  but  it  would  be  a 
sin,  and  highly  imprudent  for  you  to  continue  any  longer  at  Bath  under 
so  many  comparative  disadvantages.”  “ I advise  you,”  he  added,  “ to 
settle  immediately  in  town,  and  if  you  should  live  near  me,  I will  do 
anything  I can  to  assist  you.”  Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  com- 
plimentary, and  Humphry  tells  us  that  he  was  “ penetrated  with  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  this  discourse,”  but  at  the  same 
time,  “a  little  bit”  troubled  at  quitting  Bath  so  suddenly,  as  his  intention 
in  coming  up  to  town  had  only  been  to  remain  there  for  a few  weeks  and 
then  return  home.  However,  Sir  Joshua’s  opinions  “ were  repeated  with 
such  benevolent  solicitude,”  that  Humphry  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  have  to  leave  Bath  at  once,  and  settle  in  London.  He  stayed  in  town 
from  June  to  October,  “ painting  from  Nature  and  copying  such  pictures 
as  Sir  Joshua  had  recommended  to  him,”  and  then  went  back  to  Bath, 
where  he  found  that  the  new?s  of  his  interview'  with  Reynolds  had  already 
penetrated,  and  that  in  consequence  society  at  Bath  was  more  anxious 
than  ever  before  to  encourage  the  young  artist.  News  also  had  reached 
Gainsborough  of  the  high  praise  that  Humphry  had  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Academy,  and  he  gave  more  attention  to  the  young 
painter  than  he  had  done  before.  Humphry  tells  us  that  he  “ accom- 
panied Mr.  Gainsborough  in  his  afternoon  rides  on  horseback  to  the 
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In  the  Collection  of  John  Lane. 
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circumjacent  scenery,  which  was  111  many  parts  picturesque  and  beautiful 
to  a high  degree.”  He  speaks  about  the  charm  of  Gainsborough's  work 
at  this  period,  and  says  he  was  painting  “ several  landscapes  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,”  “mostly  executed  by  candlelight”  from  his  sketches 
“ to  which  he  was  much  accustomed,”  and  one  of  the  notable  portraits, 
painted  at  this  time,  he  says,  was  that  of  Quin,1  “ of  uncommon  force 
and  vigour,  with  a truth  and  animation  beyond  Mr.  Gainsborough’s  usual 
performances.”  “ As  the  original  had  bold  and  expressive  features,”  he 
says,  “and  was  singularly  calculated  for  representation,  few  pictures  have 
ever  been  more  popular  than  this  portrait,  or  maintained  their  credit 
wth  less  decadency  upon  the  minds  of  beholders.”  The  portrait,  he  adds, 
was  “painted  within  a few  months  of  that  great  actor’s  death,  which  was 
very  sudden,  occasioned  with  a scratch  by  a pin  on  his  thumb,  so  that 
his  dress  and  general  appearance  never  varied  from  the  time  it  was  com- 
pleted.” Humphry  draws  particular  attention  to  this,  because,  in  a 
previous  statement,  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  fashions  varied  and 
changed  so  rapidly  and  in  such  fleeting  fashion  at  Bath,  that  in  many 
cases  the  resemblance  between  the  person  depicted  and  the  portrait 
painted  by  Gainsborough  lessened  almost  daily,  because,  although  highly 
satisfactory  at  the  moment  when  it  was  painted,  the  prevailing  mode 
in  costume,  later  on,  entirely  altered  the  appearance  of  the  sitter.  Another 
picture  painted  at  that  time,  to  which  Humphry  draws  particular  atten- 
tion, was  that  of  Dr.  Charleton,2  the  physician,  whose  portrait,  he  says, 
“was  a walking  figure  in  a familiar  dress,  and  which  absolutely  seemed,  upon 
first  entering  the  room,  like  a living  person.”  Other  portraits  were  those 
of  Mr.  Nugent,3  when  Member  for  Bristol,  since  created  an  Earl ; General 
Johnston,4  Mr.  Midlicott,5  which  he  describes  as  a sprightly  elegant  figure 
getting  over  a stile,  and  Mr.  Pointz 6 in  a shooting  dress.  Others  again 
he  alludes  to  in  general  fashion  as  “ those  of  many  fashionable  females 
well  known,  publicly  exhibited  in  London,  and  universally  admired.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  give  us  an  interesting  sentence  or  two  respecting 
Gainsborough’s  methods.  “ Exact  resemblance,”  he  says,  “ in  his 
portraits,  was  Mr.  Gainsborough’s  constant  aim,  to  which  he  invariably 
adhered.  These  pictures  (as  well  as  his  Landskips),  were  often  wrought 

1 James  Quin  (1693-1766),  celebrated  actor.  His  portrait  by  Gainsborough  is  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  He  left  the  painter  £50  by  his  will. 

" Bice  Charleton  (1710-1783),  physician  to  Bath  General  Hospital  and  author  of  Tracts  on 

the  Bath  Waters. 

3 Robert,  Earl  Nugent  (1702-1788),  who  married  three  times,  twice  to  rich  widows,  and 
for  whom  Walpole  invented  a new  word,  “ to  Nugentize.” 

* James  Johnston  ( ob . 1797),  a very  handsome  man,  good  swordsman  and  duellist,  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Minorca,  1 763—4. 

5 A relative  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

6 " illiarn  Poyntz,  uncle  to  Georgiana  Spencer,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
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by  candle  light,  and  generally  with  great  force  and  likeness.  But  his 
painting  room,”  he  says,  “even  by  day  (a  kind  of  darkened  twilight), 
had  scarcely  any  light,”  and  he  had  often  seen  him,  “ whilst  his  subjects 
have  been  sitting  to  him,  when  neither  they  or  their  pictures  were  scarcely 
discernible.”  As  to  the  canvases,  he  says  they  were  “ of  three-quarter 
size,”  and  when  of  those  proportions,  Gainsborough  did  not  “ desire  that 
they  should  be  loosened  upon  the  straining  frames,  but  if  they  were 
half  lengths  or  whole  lengths,  he  never  failed  to  paint  with  the  canvases 
loose,  secured  by  small  cords,  and  brought  to  the  extremity  of  the  frames, 
and,  having  previously  determined  and  marked  with  chalk  upon  what 
part  of  the  canvases  the  faces  were  to  be  painted,  they  were  so  placed 
upon  the  easel  as  to  be  close  to  the  subject  he  was  painting,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  (as  he  commonly  painted  standing)  of  comparing  the 
dimensions  and  effect  of  the  copy  with  the  original,  both  near  and  at  a 
distance,  and  by  this  method  (with  incessant  study  and  exertion),  he 
acquired  the  power  of  giving  the  masses  and  general  forms  of  his  models 
with  the  utmost  exactness.” 

Finally,  in  these  exceedingly  valuable  notes  respecting  Gainsborough, 
Humphry  states  that  “having  settled  the  groundwork  of  his  portraits, 
he  let  in  (of  necessity)  more  light  for  the  finishing  of  them,  but  his 
correct  preparation  was  of  the  last  importance,  and  enabled  him  to  secure 
the  importance  of  his  features,  as  well  as  the  general  contours  of 
objects,  with  uncommon  truth.”  In  a footnote  to  this  part  of  his  auto- 
biography, he  adds  that  Gainsborough’s  common  size  for  painting  heads 
in  oil  was  “ a canvas  three-quarters  of  a yard  in  length.” 

We  now  come  to  Humphry’s  final  departure  from  Bath,  and  it  is 
clear  that,  so  popular  had  the  young  painter  become,  that  many  of  his 
acquaintances  determined  that  they  would  accompany  him  up  to  London 
on  horseback,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  a dry  and  uninteresting 
journey,  they  would  extend  their  ride  by  making  it  a circuitous  tour, 
“ enriching  it,”  says  Humphry,  “ with  enquiries  that  might  render  the 
recollection  of  it  a lasting  amusement  to  themselves  and  others.”  On 
Sunday,  therefore,  August  5,  1764,  Humphry,  accompanied  by  many 
friends,  of  whom  we  know  the  name  of  but  one,  that  of  a Mr.  John  Palmer,1 
left  Bath,  bade  farewell  to  the  Linlej^s  and  all  other  friends,  and  made  their 
way  through  Gloucester  and  by  Upton  to  Worcester.  Their  intention 
was  to  have  called  at  Badminton  to  see  the  pictures,  but,  understanding 
that  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  at  home  with  a houseful  of 
company,  judged  it  prudent  to  ride  on  without  desiring  to  be  admitted, 

1 Either  John,  the  proprietor  oi  the  two  theatres  at  Bath,  who  retired  in  1776,  or  his  son 
John  (1742-1818),  the  agent  for  his  father  and  the  proprietor  of  mail  coaches.  Both  were 
friends  of  Garrick. 
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and  soon,  lie  tells  ns,  arrived  at  Frocester  Hill,  from  whence  they  could 
see  “ the  waters  of  the  Severn,  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Wales,  Berkeley 
Castle,1  and  the  City  of  Gloucester.”  Both  these  places  they  visited, 
and  he  describes  at  some  length  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester,  which  he  calls 
a curious  Gothic  structure,  and  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and 
entered  into  a description  of  the  martyrdom  in  1555  of  Bishop  Hooper, 
his  mother’s  direct  ancestor.  They  then  went  on  to  Upton,  and  stayed 
at  the  inn  to  which  Fielding  refers  in  “ Tom  Jones,”  2 and  the  following 
day  -were  in  Worcester.  There,  again,  they  made  a careful  study  of  the 
cathedral,  and  then  went  on  to  Hagley,  the  residence  of  the  Littleton 
family",  which  he  said  had  been  newly  built  bv  Lord  Littleton,3  with  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood,  of  a pale  clay  or  cream  colour,  veined  like 
mahogany  and  harmonizing  agreeably  with  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Here  they  also  visited  the  church,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  the  Leasowes, 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  Shenstone,4  the  poet,  who  had  inherited  it 
from  his  father,  and  greatly  improved  it.  Thence  their  way  took  them 
through  Birmingham,  where  they  went  to  see  Baskerville,  the  great 
printer,  and  were  much  struck,  so  the  autobiography  tells  us,  with  “ the 
candid,  frank  ingenuous  manner  of  this  distinguished  man,”  as  well  as 
with  the  provision  “ of  his  admirable  offices  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
immense  concerns.”  Thence,  passing  through  Bromsgrove,  they  stopped 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  they  refer  first  to  the  portrait  by  Gains- 
borough of  Garrick  embracing  the  bust  of  Shakespeare,  and  then 
to  the  tomb  and  to  the  mulberry  tree,  but  they  add  that,  finding 
upon  the  spot  nothing  that  was  actually  Shakespeare’s,  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  a bare  prostration  upon  the  hallowed 
ground. 

With  regard  to  Shakespeare’s  monument,  Humphry  makes  some 
curious  remarks.  He  says,  “ It  was  erected  soon  after  Shakespeare’s 
decease,  but  is  of  very  indifferent  sculpture.  There  is,  however,  enough 
of  resemblance  to  denote  that  it  is  Shakespeare’s  portrait,  but  still  it  is 
of  such  inferior  workmanship,  that  one  cannot  forbear  being  surprised 
that  a zealous  and  elaborate  editor  of  this  great  poet  should  ever  have  been 
so  uninformed  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a work  of  art,  or  so  inflamed  with 
holy  zeal  for  the  almost  superhuman  merits  of  his  great  author,  that  he 
was  induced  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Rector  and  parish  officers  of 

1 One  of  Humphry’s  best  pictures  is  now  in  this  house. 

2 Book  IX.  chap.  iii. 

3 George,  first  Baron  Lyttelton  (1709-1773). 

4 William  Shenstone  (1714-1763).  Johnson  says  that  the  Leasowes  was  “a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers.”  Gray  and  Whilpole  also  refer  to  the  beauty  of 
Shenstone ’s  landscape  gardening  and  to  his  joy  “ when  people  of  note  came  to  see  it  and  com- 
mended it.” 
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Stratford,  to  allow  him  to  remove  the  bust  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  measured,  and  copied  by  an  eminent  sculptor  (at  whose  house 
it  was  seen  by  many),  as  if  it  had  been  an  authentic  portrait  of  him, 
moulded  or  modelled  from  his  face.” 

“ This  conduct,”  continues  Humphry,  “ excites  the  more  astonish- 
ment at  the  worthy  editor  above  alluded  to,  as  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  fond  companion  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  (in  another  art) 
which  this  or  any  country  has  produced.  It  can  surely  therefore  only 
be  ascribed  to  a superstitious  veneration  for  Shakespeare,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness that  anything  which  had  passed  in  his  native  place  for  near  two 
centuries  as  a resemblance  of  him,  should  moulder  undistinguished  without 
a repetition.” 

It  is  clear  that,  in  writing  this  account  of  his  trip  in  1764,  Humphry 
must  have  been  relying  on  his  memory,  because  the  portrait  of  Garrick  to 
which  he  refers  was  not  sent  to  Stratford-on-Avon  until  1769,  five  years 
after  he  had  visited  the  place.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  quote  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  in  accurate  form.  His  reference  to  the  editor  is  almost 
certainly  an  allusion  to  Malone,  because,  in  1793,  a mould  of  the  face  (or 
head)  only  from  the  bust  was  made  under  his  direction,  from  which  Nolle- 
kens  made  a mask  and  then  a model.  The  well-known  cast  by  Bullock  of 
the  entire  “ bust,”  or  properly  speaking  half-length  statue,  which  was  made 
by  special  permission  of  the  vicar  at  night  and  in  the  church,  was  not  pre- 
pared until  1814.  It  was  from  this  mould,  and  from  casts  taken  from 
it,  that  several  of  the  existing  reproductions  of  the  bust  were  made,  as 
well  as  copies  inaccurate  and  doctored,  and  these  have  misled  many 
authorities  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  original  work.  One  such  copy 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  there  exhibited  in  error  as 
a cast  from  the  Stratford  bust1 

From  Stratford  the  travellers  went  on  to  Woodstock,  regretting  very 
much  that  they  had  not  time  en  route  to  see  Ditchley.  They  were  most 
anxious,  however,  to  examine  the  pictures  at  Blenheim,  and  speak  in 
forcible  terms  of  “the  stately  pile  of  stone  constituting  The  Palace,” 
and  of  a great  horizontal  bridge  of  one  vast  arch  which  facilitates  the  com- 
munication between  the  house  and  the  drives.  Their  special  desire  was 
to  see  the  picture  by  Raphael  which  had  not  then  long  been  purchased 
by  the  Duke  at  Perugia,  and  which  represented  the  Virgin  and  Child,2  with 
St.  John  and  St,  Nicholas,  and  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Angels  in  the  cathedral 3 of  that  city.  They  were  also  anxious  to 

1 From  information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 

2 The  Ansidei  Madonna,  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  was  bought  by  the  third  Duke 
in  1704,  and  sold  by  his  successor  in  1S85. 

3 It  came  really  from  the  Servite  Church  of  San  Fiorenzo  in  Perugia,  where  the  copy  of  it 
by  Niccolo  Monti  still  hangs. 
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see  the  various  pictures  by  Rubens  1 at  Blenheim,  which  they  describe 
as  “ votive  offerings  from  various  cities  of  the  Netherlands,”  presented  to 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  from  time  to  time,  “ some  to  appease,  and 
others  to  implore  protection  from  the  conqueror.”  Thence  they  went  to 
Oxford,  and  then  on  to  London.  Ozias  wrote  a long  letter  to  his  mother 2 
describing  all  these  travels  and  sent  it  off  to  her  directly  he  reached 
London.  In  it  he  makes  certain  interesting  comments.  He  speaks  of 
a boy  singer  named  Price,  “who  is  thought,”  says  he,  “to  have  the  finest 
voice  in  England.”  He  heard  him  sing  an  anthem  in  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  was  “ highly  delighted  ” with  it.  He  regarded  Worcester  as  the 
“ pleasantest  city  he  had  ever  seen,”  but  had  no  admiration  for  its  Cathe- 
dral, finding  the  “ noble  monument  by  Roubiliac  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Hough  ” the  only  thing  in  it  “ worthy  of  notice.”  He  describes  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  at  some  length,  because  “it  is  begun  like  our 
earthenware  at  Honiton,”  and  also  makes  allusion  to  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  Hagley,  he  wrote,  “ surpassed  his  highest  expectations — 
it  is  a most  charming,  noble  place  . . . the  elevation  of  the  house  is 
simple  and  elegant,  and  so  finely  proportioned  that  it  has  a grand  effect 
at  a distance,”  the  gardens  also  delighted  him.  He  enters  into  a long 
description  also  of  the  Leasowes,  specially  mentioning  the  grottos,  cascades, 
monumental  urns  and  figures,  but  adds,  “it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
a Mr.  Hodges,  who  is  a tasteless  tradesman,  therefore,  I suppose,  ’twill 
soon  go  down  to  ruin.” 

The  factories  at  Birmingham,  especially  those  of  “ Japann’d  Tea 
Boards,”  buttons  and  snuff-boxes,  inteiested  him  amazingly,  and  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  a place  which  not  twenty  years  before  had  under  7000 
people,  then  boasted  of  a population  of  nearly  60,000.  Blenheim  he 
regarded  as  an  “ ill-proportioned  building  ” ; Oxford  charmed  him,  but  on 
arriving  there  he  had  to  borrow  some  money,  “ having  spent  to  a few 
shillings  all  we  took  with  us.” 

When  they  arrived  in  London,  Humphry  tells  us  that  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see  Reynolds,  and  so  hopeful  that  he  would  be  his  future 
preceptor,  that  he  “ glowed  with  impatience  to  visit  him,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  to  his  residence  in  Leicester  Square.”  Arrived  there, 
we  learn  that  he  had  “ the  happiness  of  hearing  that  Sir  Joshua  was  in 
good  health,  but  at  that  time  engaged  with  a sitter.”  The  servant,  he 
tells  us,  “ directed  him  to  the  show-room,  where  he  waited,  gratified  and 
instructed  by  the  recent  productions  ” of  the  President’s  pencil,  and  then 

* These  were  the  Holy  Family,  Virgin  and  Child,  Magi,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Lot  and  Sodom, 
Three  Graces,  Andromeda,  Bacchanalian  scene,  and  others  which  then  hung  in  the  Cabinet, 
Dininp-Room,  and  East  Drawing-Room. 

3 R A , I/74. 
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he  adds  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  bell  rang,  “ and  Sir  Joshua 
descended  from  his  painting  room  to  see  me,  accompanying  his  lovely 
subject,”  whom  he  had  been  representing  in  the  character  of  Circe,1  “ with 
peculiar  grace,  sitting  near  her  cave  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  wand  of 
enchantment.”  He  tells  us  that  Sir  Joshua  at  once  invited  him  to  settle 
near  him  in  London,  and  that  for  a few  days  or  perhaps  weeks,  he  was 
actually  resident  in  Leicester  Square  “ at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Head  on 
the  south  side.”  He  says,  “ I always,  from  that  moment,  enjo}red  Sir 
Joshua's  counsel  and  friendship,  and  my  success  was  consequently  sudden 
and  almost  unexampled.”  He  then  took  rooms  at  21,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baker,  for  which  he  paid  40  guineas  a year, 
and  there  it  was  that  lie  remained  until  1771.  Smith,  in  his  “ Nollekens,” 
says  that  the  house  was  in  the  corner  opposite  Setchell’s ; and  Pigot’s 
Directory  (1826-7),  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Whitten,  speaks  of  J.  F. 
Setchell,  of  23,  King  Street,  as  a bookseller. 

1 This  was  the  famous  beauty,  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
and  whose  portrait  Humphry  painted  in  miniature  (see  Appendix,  Turner  collection).  She 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  time,  and  we  make  further  allusion  to  her  later  on.  Her 
picture  as  Circe  belongs  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley  and  is  49  x 39.  It  (R.A., 
1S76;  G.G.,  1883)  shows  her  seated  with  a panther  and  white  cat  beside  her,  and  with  a goblet 
on  her  left.  Another  fine  portrait  of  her  by  Reynolds  is  in  the  Wallace  Gallery. 
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CHAPTER  V 


HUMPHRY  IN  LONDON  AND  ITALY,  1 764- 1 777 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  London,  Humphry  commenced 
exhibiting,  having  joined  the  Society  of  Artists  on  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friend  Reynolds.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  subject  of 
his  first  picture,  but  it  was  certainly  a portrait,  and  in  miniature, 
and  possibly  it  may  have  been  a copy  of  the  head  of  King  Lear. 
Everything  was  not  quite  as  satisfactory  between  Humphry  and 
Reynolds  as  at  first  he  expected  it  would  have  been,  and  it  is  likely 
that  Humphry’s  own  quick,  sudden,  temper  was  partly  the  reason  for  this 
disagreement.  Soon  after  coming  to  London,  he  wrote  a long  letter  1 
to  his  mother,  in  which  he  told  her  that,  although  he  had  settled  in 
London  chiefly  upon  the  President’s  invitation,  and  had  thought 
Reynolds  would  do  his  utmost  to  recommend  him,  he  had  not  been  once 
to  see  him,  though  he  was  then  living  within,  “ with  a Mrs.  McKey, 
fifty  yards  of  his  house,”  nor  had  he  “ once  asked  what  he  had  to  do,” 
since  he  had  been  ready  for  sitters,  nor  “ recommended  him  but  one 
picture  since  he  had  been  in  town.”  Mrs.  Humphry  does  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  this  coolness  on  the  part  of  Reynolds  as  of  any  serious 
import.  She  readily  made  up  her  mind  that  Reynolds  had  decided 
that  young  Humphry  must  work  out  his  own  salvation  very  much  on 
his  own  lines ; but  the  young  artist  did  not  appreciate  his  mother’s  point 
of  view.  He  says,  “ I find  this  sits  loosely  on  you,  but  with  me  it  is 
a very  serious  affair.”  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  his  mother  that  at  first 
Reynolds  appeared  to  have  his  “ welfare  very  much  at  heart,”  and  asked 
him  frequently  if  he  would  undertake  work,  but  he  declined  it,  considering 
that  he  was  at  that  time  “in  an  improper  lodging  ” to  receive 
commissions.  Reynolds  resented  this,  and  Humphry  made  some  false 
step  about  a certain  picture.  “ I had  ill  success,”  says  he,  “ with  the  Duke 
of  York’s  picture,”  and  although  a little  later  on  Reynolds  became  civil, 
so  Humphry7  tells  his  mother,  he  was  “ too  ceremonious  to  be  truly 
friendly.”  “ But,”  he  adds,  “ I am  willing  to  think  it  an  address  of 
temper  in  him,  which  I was  unacquainted  with,  and  hope  it  will  soon 
be  otherwise.”  However,  although  Reynolds  was  leaving  him  at  that 

1 R.A.,  I/87. 
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time  rather  severely  alone,  the  young  painter  says  he  was  iinding  friends 
“ in  every  corner  of  the  town/’  and,  he  adds,  “ I have  more  orders  than 
I can  execute,  indeed  my  health  lately  has  prevented  my  working  much, 
but  I am  better  now,  and  shall  convince  you  soon,  I hope,  that  I have 
no  cause  to  repent  my  being  settled  in  London.”  His  success,  even  in 
these  first  few  weeks,  had  been  noteworthy,  and  he  sent  his  mother  1 
£50  in  banknotes,  which  she  was  to  take  care  of  for  him,  and  which  she 
might  use  if  she  should  require  it,  and  adds  that  he  could  have  made 
it  £80,  but  that  he  had  laid  out  ten  guineas  on  a horse,  nearly  £10  more 
on  books  and  prints,  and  had  to  lend  £12  to  an  acquaintance.  He  did 
not  forget  his  mother’s  industry  in  lace,  and  with  the  letters  he  sent 
some  patterns  for  new  lace-work,  drawn  by  the  man  who,  he  said,  was 
the  best  draughtsman  in  London,  but  whose  name  unfortunately  he 
does  not  mention,  only  stating  that  he  was  the  man  who  worked  for 
Parsons,  and  that  his  work  was  in  such  great  demand  that  some  of  his 
later  designs  were  by  no  means  up  to  the  average.  For  the  first  few 
weeks,  he  appears  to  have  been  relying  too  much  upon  Reynolds,  “ as 
his  chief  dependence.”  He  was  an  exceedingly  busy  man  and  very- 
popular  in  the  fashionable  world.  He  had  interested  himself  in  Humphry, 
but  it  was  hardly  likely  that,  with  his  numerous  engagements,  he  could 
spare  time  to  pay  him  much  attention,  and  he  contented  himself  at 
first  with  mentioning  the  existence  of  Humphry  to  various  people,  and 
then,  very  sensibly,  left  the  young  man  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  him- 
self. The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course  Reynolds  had  adopted, 
since,  after  Humphry  had  been  but  a few  months  in  London,  he  was 
able  again  to  send  some  money  to  his  mother,3  and  to  tell  her  that  in 
another  six  weeks  he  would  have  a further  fifty  pounds  to  send,  and 
he  believed  that,  if  it  was  of  real  inifiortance,  he  could  make  it  up  to 
a hundred.  I11  this  letter  he  thanks  her  for  sending  him  his  new  gold 
watch  and  refers  to  some  of  his  sitters.  He  says  that  he  had  painted 
the  portrait  of  a Mr.  Gidley,  and  that  Lord  Rothes 3 had  been  to  see 
him,  and  had  had  two  pictures  painted,  one  of  Lady  Rothes,4  and  one 
of  Lady  Mary  Leslie  3 his  daughter,  that  he  had  carried  them  home  on 
the  previous  night,  and  that  his  Lordship  was  so  well  pleased  with  them, 
that  he  had  given  him  orders  to  paint  his  portrait  for  Dublin.  He  goes 
on  to  tell  his  mother  that  Lord  Rothes  was  at  that  time  commanding 
the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  was  in  command  of  all  the  forces 

1 R.A.,  I/80. 

2 R.A.,  I/76. 

3 The  tenth  Earl,  ob.  1767. 

* Lord  Rothes’  second  wife,  Mary  Lloyd,  who  after  his  death  niamed  Rennet  Langton 
(ob.  1785). 

5 Married  in  1777  William  Charles,  Earl  of  Portmore,  and  died  in  1799. 
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in  Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Collins  had  also  painted  his  picture  in  Dublin, 
adding  that  a friend  of  his  “ rank  and  interest  ” would  be  of  “ infinite 
benefit  ” to  him.  He  also  mentions  amongst  the  names  of  his  sitters 
Lord  “ Ail  more  ” 1 and  Lady  Barker,2  and  says  that  he  is  “in  higher 
vogue  than  ever.”  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  very  cheerful,  and  it  is 
evident  that  Humphry  was  even  more  successful  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  he  had  an  important  success,  with  the  Society 
of  Artists.  His  landlord,  Mr.  Baker,  had  died.  He  was,  however, 
still  residing  in  the  same  house,  which  Miss  Baker  was  then  carrying 
on,  and  he  there  painted  a portrait,  a large  miniature,  of  John  Mealing, 
a well  known  model,  who  used  frequently  to  sit  at  the  Academy  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  and  who  eventually  became  porter  at  the  Royal  Academy,3 
and  a very  favourite  model  for  its  students.  Horace  Walpole’s  notes 
tell  us  that  Mealing  was  dressed  in  scarlet  lined  with  fur.  Humphry 
quite  frankly  says  it  excited  “ universal  wonder  from  its  vigour  and 
superiority  over  all  the  surrounding  examples  of  his  contemporaries,’’ 
and  that  it  was  purchased  by  His  Majesty  the  King  for  a hundred 
guineas,  and  so  procured  for  the  artist  “ very  extensive  credit.’’ 
Unfortunately  this  miniature  cannot  now  be  found.  It  was  certainly 
in  the  Royal  collection,  but  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  it  some 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  seen  at  Windsor 
for  a very  considerable  time.  Humphry  was  never  at  a loss  for  words 
in  which  to  praise  his  own  work.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  genius 
he  possessed,  and  had  been  a little  spoiled  by  the  praise  which  he  had 
received  so  early  in  his  career,  and  by  the  way  in  which  Reynolds  had  made 
a fuss  over  him,  when  he  first  came  to  town.  Indeed,  he  showed  in 
very  early  days  signs  of  a self-conceit  which  were  eventual^  seriously 
detrimental  to  his  career,  and  he  also  was  possessed  of  a quick  temper 
and  love  of  argument,  and  had  a hasty  resentment  of  any  implied 
slight.  These  also  were  to  prove  later  on  a considerable  source  of  trouble 
to  him.  Another  of  his  faults  was  restlessness,  and  to  that  we  shall  get 
fuller  references  in  later  pages. 

His  brother,  William  Humphry,  his  junior  by  many  years,  was 
always  a source  of  much  solicitude  to  him,  and  the  earliest  letter  in  the 
range  of  correspondence  that  passed  between  the  two  brothers  appears 
to  belong  to  this  part  of  our  story.  William  Humphry  had  by  this  time 
taken  Deacon’s  orders,  but  apparently  was  making  some  arrangements 

1 Henry,  third  Earon  Aylmer  (171S-1766). 

2 Mary,  daughter  of  Valentine  Quin,  of  Adare,  and  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Barker,  third  Baronet 
of  Booking  Hall. 

3 This  same  man  was  painted  by  John  Russell,  R.A.,  who  exhibited  the  picture  in  1792, 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Shurlock  family. 
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in  respect  to  his  career  in  a method  that  was  not  agreeable  to  his  elder 
brother,  who  wrote  to  him  1 that  a letter  which  had  just  come  to  hand 
had  been  received  by  him  “ with  infinite  mortification.”  He  had  been 
making  arrangements  with  a view  to  a curacy  for  his  brother  at 
Wandsworth,  and  had  engaged  to  Sir  John  Fielding  2 that  he  was  to 
preach  a probation  sermon,  or  “at  least  read  prayers  ” on  the  Sunday 
following  the  6th  of  November,  1767,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
a curacy  and  lectureship  at  Wandsworth,  which  would  produce  him  a 
clear  hundred  pounds  a year.  He  tells  his  brother  in  the  letter  that 
the  village  of  Wandsworth  was  “one  of  the  genteelest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  delightfully  situated  on  an  Eminence  that  commands 
a view  of  the  whole  Town,  that  it  has  in  it  two  or  three  Families  ” whom 
he  knows  will  show  favours  to  his  brother,  and  that  he  must  be  provided 
with  “ a Sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion,”  because  his  audience  will 
be  a “ very  genteel  ” one.  He  recommends  William  to  come  up  to  town 
at  once,  in  order  to  talk  over  with  him  this  very  eligible  appointment, 
which  he  was  anxious  his  brother  should  receive.  It  is  not  very  clear 
(see  page  163)  whether  Humphry  ever  obtained  this  curacy  or  not  ? 

We  have  two  or  three  little  episodes  respecting  Humphry’s  early 
residence  in  London.  J.  T.  Smith  in  his  “Nollekens  and  His  Times  ” tells 
us  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Opie  offered  himself  3 as  an  assistant  in 
Humphry’s  studio.  “Opie  was  an  uncouth,  rawboned  country  lad,” 
so  Smith  says,  and  was  recommended  to  Humphry  by  Dr.  Wolcot  4 
(Peter  Pindar),  having,  to  use  Wolcot ’s  own  words,  “ run  mad  with 
paint.”  He  offered  his  services  almost  gratuitously  to  Humphry,  saying 
that  he  wanted  no  wages,  and  if  he  would  “ give  him  his  food,  and  a 
little  money  to  keep  the  devil  out  his  pocket  he  would  be  perfectly 
contented.”  He  was  willing  to  “ clean  his  brushes  and  his  palette,” 
and  make  himself  generally  useful  in  the  studio.  Peter  Pindar  had 
just  met  him,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  young  Cornish 
genius.  It  was  doubtless,  to  the  encouragement  that  Wolcot  gave 
him,  lending  him  pictures  and  drawings  to  copy,  and  providing  him 
with  colours  and  brushes,  that  Opie’s  early  success  was  due.  It  is 
not  very  clear  whether  Opie  did  at  that  time  enter  Ozias  Humphry’s 
studio,  and  work  for  him  for  awhile.  The  probability  is,  that  he 
did  so,  and  in  fact,  in  more  than  one  reference  to  Humphry,  written 
almost  immediately  after  his  decease,  the  fact  is  definitely  stated 
that  Humphry  was  Opie’s  master.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  in 

1 Woodgate  Correspondence,  6 Nov,  1767. 

2 The  blind  Police  Magistrate ; knighted  at  Westminster,  1761,  half-brother  to  Henry 
Fielding  (ob.  1780). 

3 1914  Edit.  II.  294. 

4 John  Wolcot  (1738-1819),  satirist  and  poet. 
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the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Mr.  O’Donoghue,1  says  in  equally 
definite  fashion  that  Opie  “applied  in  vain  for  employment’’  in 
Humphry’s  studio.  The  matter  has  therefore  to  be  left  open,  but  in 
all  probability,  if  Opie  was  with  Humphry,  it  was  only  for  a very 
short  time. 

By  November,  1768,  our  artist  had  settled  down  in  his  studio 
and  residence  and  had  furnished  the  rooms  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  going  to  a Mr.  Thomas  Salter  for  the  work.  The  original  bill 2 
for  the  furnishing  is  still  in  existence.  It  amounted  to  about  £260,  so 
it  is  evident  that  at  that  time  Humphry  had  become  a successful  painter. 
He  paid  down  forty  pounds  on  account  on  November  10th,  and  on  the 
following  January  21  another  forty,  a few  days  after  that,  being  the 
6th  of  February,  sixty  pounds  more,  and  then,  on  the  10th  of  April,  the 
balance.  Humphry  raised  money  on  all  this  furniture  in  1772  by  means  of 
a bill  of  sale,  but  the  records  prove  that  in  six  months  he  had  paid  it  off 
with  interest  up  to  date.  There  are  some  interesting  peculiarities  in  the 
bill  which  will  warrant  notice.  In  his  sitting-room  he  had  eight  French 
chairs,  japanned  blue,  which  were  covered  in  blue  serge,  and  for  these 
chairs  he  was  in  the  position  to  pay  two  and  a half  guineas  each.  Then 
he  had  two  larger  chairs,  probably  armchairs  with  cushions,  each  costing 
three  guineas,  a sofa  to  match  for  eight  guineas,  and  six  stools,  also 
covered  to  match,  which  cost  35s.  each.  The  other  furniture  in  the 
room  consisted  of  a pair  of  shaped  card  tables  with  carved  feet,  a mahogany 
bookcase,  with  a writing  drawer,  and  with  drawers  below  for  clothes, 
which  cost  him  £24,  a great  oval  glass,  in  a burnished  gold  frame  with 
ribbons  and  knots  which  was  probably  set  over  the  mantlepiece,  and 
which  cost  £13  ios.,  and  two  smaller  ones  to  match,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  room,  costing  £11  each.  There  were  two  windows  in  the  room, 
which  were  furnished  with  silk  damask  curtains,  with  richly  carved 
cornices  above,  and  deep  silk  corded  fringe  hanging  from  the  cornices, 
and  these  curtains  were  provided  with  handsome  silk  tassels,  and  were 
lined  with  silk,  and  trimmed  and  braided  with  the  same  material.  He 
had  also  in  this  room  two  mahogany  tables,  one  square,  and  the  other 
a Pembroke  table,  and  a small  writing-table,  with  a drawer.  His  dining- 
room, it  would  appear,  was  already  partly  furnished,  because  the  only 
things  that  he  required  for  the  room  were  the  Venetian  blinds  for  the 
windows,  the  blue  and  white  check  window  curtains,  a square  mahogany 
stool,  which  was  covered  in  hair  cloth,  a wainscot  dining-table,  a round 
table,  a mahogany  tea-board,  and  a mahogany  stool.  He  also  bought 

1 This  writer  is  now  unable  to  give  us  his  authority  for  the  statement  he  made  in  1891, 
having  destroyed  all  his  notes. 

3 R A.,  I/91. 
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some  “ neat  carved  ornaments  ” for  the  chimney-piece,  which  are  not 
described,  but  which  cost  him  four  guineas. 

The  bedrooms  or  garrets,  as  they  are  styled,  appear  to  have  been  two 
in  number.  He  bought  a mahogany  shaving-table,  a chest  of  drawers, 
a dressing-table,  and  a glass  in  a mahogany  frame,  and  for  one  room,  ten 
stained  chairs  with  rush  seats,  and  for  the  other,  six  smaller  chairs  of  lower 
price.  He  also  purchased  two  feather-beds,  bolsters  and  pillows,  a flock 
mattress,  a hair  mattress,  the  latter  being  covered  in  brown  holland  ; several 
pairs  of  blankets  and  some  counterpanes,  and  for  his  own  room  an  elbow 
chair,  which  matched  the  others.  A considerable  part  of  the  bill  was  for  the 
work  which  he  had  carried  out  in  the  house.  The  old  paper  was  “ pulled 
down,”  two  chimney-pieces  were  taken  out  and  the  marble  cleaned,  the 
walls  were  battened  and  covered  with  canvas,  and  then,  on  the  canvas, 
he  had  paper  of  what  he  calls  “ a Saxon  blue  colour  ” hung,  with  a similar 
blue  border,  and  at  the  extreme  edges  of  the  border,  as  was  customary 
in  those  days,  a narrow  moulding  of  wood  covered  with  burnished  gold. 
Similar  work  was  done  on  the  staircase,  which  was  papered  in  what  he 
calls  a Corinthian  stucco  paper  with  a border  to  it.  It  would  appear 
as  though  there  had  been  a harpsichord  in  the  house,  which  was  re- 
moved altogether,  because  one  of  the  entries  in  the  bill  is  with  reference 
to  removing  the  harpsichord  and  putting  up  his  name-plate. 

Some  pieces  of  furniture  Humphry  had  evidently  already  purchased 
because  the  bill  includes  some  charges  for  the  repairs  to  some  of  his 
furniture,  and  for  putting  castors  to  certain  chairs.  The  two  sitting- 
rooms  appear  to  have  been  carpeted  alike,  91  \ yards  of  carpet  being  used 
for  the  two,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was  6s.  a yard. 

In  these  rooms  he  continued  till  1771,  when  he  had  the  accident  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  different  fashion  by  various  writers.  It 
evidently  arose  from  a fall,  and  we  are  told  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch  that  he  fell  so  heavily  upon  his  head  as  nearly  to  fracture  his 
skull,  receiving  “ a violent  contusion,”  which  made  a “ deep  and  lasting 
impression  ” upon  him,  and  according  to  one  writer  of  the  period,  “ so 
entirely  shook  and  disordered  his  nerves,  that  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  he 
has  never  after  enjoyed  strong  and  perfect  vision,  or  been  capable  of 
grave  and  serious  exertion.”  It  was  this  fall  which  eventually  obliged 
him  to  abandon  miniature  painting. 

He  had  recently  become  acquainted  with  Romney,1  and  tells  us 
that  he  lived  for  many  years  in  habits  of  the  most  “ confidential 
intimacy  ” with  the  great  portrait  painter,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  “ an 
eminent  man,  and  his  great  friend.”  With  him,  he  decided  that  he 
would  travel ; but  previous  to  this  journey,  there  occurred  an  interesting 

1 George  Romney  (1734-1802),  the  portrait  painter. 
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episode  in  Humphry’s  life,  of  which  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  papers,  very  little  information  has  hitherto  been  available. 
Mr.  O’Donoghue  does  certainly  mention  that  Humphry  made  an 
unsuccessful  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Paine,  the  daughter  of  the  archi- 
tect,1 and  that  she  eventually  became  the  wife  of  the  painter,  Tilly 
Kettle.2  Upcott  has,  however,  preserved  several  of  the  original  letters, 
and  these  enable  us  to  gather  up  some  of  the  missing  threads  of 
this  interesting  story.  The  first  letter  is  from  Paine  himself,  and 
is  dated  July  31,  1771.3  It  is  merely  a formal  one  presenting  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Humphry,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  his  company- 
on  the  following  day  “ to  breakfast  about  nine  o’clock.”  Humphry 
has  made  a note  011  the  letter,  to  say  that  he  answered  it  “ personally.” 
Paine  had  been  a pupil  at  the  St.  Martin’s  Lane  Academy,  where  he  had 
devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  ornament  and  architecture. 
When  only  nineteen,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  reconstruction  of 
Nostell  Priory  for  Sir  Roland  Winn,4  and  thereafter  had  erected  two 
additional  wings  to  Cusworth  House,  Yorkshire,  for  William  Wrightson  5 
built  an  important  house  at  Doncaster,  and  carried  out  several  additions 
to  various  houses  in  Yorkshire.  Following  this  letter,  and  the  intro- 
duction he  apparently  had  to  Paine,  comes  one  addressed  by  Humphry 
himself  to  Miss  Paine.6  In  it  he  says  that  Mr.  Paine  was  “ far  from 
discouraging  ” him  from  paying  his  addresses  to  his  daughter,  but  it 
is  clear  that  there  w as  some  discouragement,  and  to  a marked  extent,  for 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  young  people  had  at  first  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  intervention  of  Miss  Paine’s  aunt,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  the  letter  as  “ your  aunt  Sanders.”  He  says,  that  she  is  so  good  “ as 
to  undertake  to  deliver  you  a few  lines,  and  I cannot  let  the  opportunity 
pass,  which  will  afford  my  heart  this  greatest  relief,  for,  separated  as  I 
am  from  you,  and  so  truly  sensible  of  your  incomparable  merits,  what 
must  be  my  apprehension  w hen  everything  respecting  your  sentiments 
and  conduct  is  so  much  a secret  to  me.”  Apparently  Miss  Paine  was 
prepared  to  a certain  extent  to  favour  his  addresses,  but  was  not 
giving  him  much  opportunity.  He  entreats  her  to  persevere  with 
her  “ kind  assistance,”  and  promises  it  shall  be  the  “future  study  of 
Ins  life  to  repay  it ; ” and  then,  in  a long  postscript,  he  writes  as  follows  : 
I am  grieved  to  the  soul  to  reflect  how  much  uneasiness  you  have  to 
suffer  on  my  account,  and  wish  it  will  be  any  alleviation  to  you  to  know 

1 James  Paine  or  Payne  (1725-1789). 

I illy  Kettle  (1740?-! 786),  portrait  painter. 

a R.A.,  I/ioo. 

4 ftie  fifth  Baronet  of  Nostell  (1739-1785). 

‘ \ ide  Neale’s  “ Seats,”  vol.  v.,  and  Woolfe  and  Gauden’s  “ Vitruvius,”  B.  1.  Plates  89-92. 

« R.A.,  I/101. 
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that  my  suffering  cannot  be  exceeded,  for  I have  yours  added  to  my  own. 
The  tribute  that  we  pay  and  claim  upon  such  particular  occasions  will 
produce  the  most  agreeable  effects  when  we  shall  perhaps  smile  upon 
our  present  affliction,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  known  an  end  to  it.  I 
beg  you  will  keep  yourself  as  easy  as  possible,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
with  unalterable  truth, 

“ Yours  devoted  and  ever.” 

There  follows  a very  long  draft  for  a letter,1  sent  to  Miss  Paine  respecting 
her  father,  who  it  is  quite  clear  was  a person  of  strong  determination, 
and  ruled  his  daughter  with  a very  stern  hand.  He  was  prepared  to 
make  a substantial  settlement  upon  her,  and  was  anxious  to  meet  with 
a husband  who  could  act  in  similar  fashion,  but  he  was  not  ready  to 
give  his  consent  to  an  engagement  between  his  daughter  and  an  artist 
who  was  only  then  beginning  to  make  his  own  way.  Humphry  resented 
his  conduct  very  much,  and  tried  to  explain  the  position  to  the  daughter. 
“ You  don’t  consider,”  he  says,  “ what  kind  of  a man  your  father  is. 
If  he  -was  like  any  person  that  I have  ever  known,  my  conduct  would  have 
been  very  different.  He  may  well  suspect  me  of  backwardness,  for  I 
have  absolutely  acted  with  as  much  circumspection  as  if  I had  been  dealing 
with  a Jew.  He  put  it  in  the  beginning  on  the  footing  of  negotiation 
for  money,  but  you  cannot  forget  that,  after  giving  me  every  kind  of 
encouragement,  and  every  flattering  promise  when  1 saw  him,  he  went 
immediately  to  the  Lodge  to  attempt  to  dissuade  you,  but,  finding 
that  his  persuasion,  and  even  his  threats,  were  ineffectual,  he  came  to 
town,  and  made  ...  a new  will,  by  which  he  cut  }tou  off  with  a shilling 
if  you  ever  had  anything  to  say  to  me  before  his  death,  or  if  you  ever 
married  me  after.  Could  he  have  acted  otherwise,”  says  Humphry, 
‘ ' to  the  most  abandoned  profligate,  and  this  he  boasted  of  to  Mr.  Stubbs  2 
in  so  public  a manner  from  his  study  window,  that  he  declares  that  he 
believes  many  persons  from  the  end  of  the  Parade  must  have  heard 
it.”  There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  this  particular  disagree- 
ment between  Paine  and  Humphry  took  place  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Paine  was  certainly  staying  there  at  that  time.  Humphry  probably 
went  down,  and  there  appears  to  have  become  engaged  to  his  daughter, 
greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Paine.  The  letter  goes  on,  “ Not  satisfied 
with  this,  which  perhaps  every  father  has  a right  to  do  (though  no  honest 
mail  under  the  same  circumstances  would),  he  carried  his  prohibition 
to  a length  that  I believe  is  unexampled.”  Paine  seems  to  have  thought, 
despite  all  his  endeavours,  that  Humphry  would  carry  off  his  daughter. 
Humphry  denies  that  such  an  idea  had  ever  entered  into  his  mind.  He 
1 R.A.,  I/102.  2 George  Stubbs  (1724-1S0G),  animal  painter  and  anatomist. 
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says  that  he  would  have  “ died  a thousand  deaths  rather  than  have 
entertained  such  an  idea.” 

Apparently  Paine’s  son,  James  Paine  the  younger,1  who  just  at 
that  time  was  exhibiting  at  the  Spring  Gardens  Exhibition,  several 
important  drawings ; took  the  part  of  his  sister,  for  Humphry  in  his  letter 
says  that  he  always  acted  with  the  utmost  caution,  “ but  never  without 
the  concurrence  of  your  brother.”  By  that  time,  Humphry  had  become 
distinctly  successful.  He  says  that  he  had  told  Paine  that  he  had  saved 
“ a thousand  pounds,”  having  laid  by  at  least  £500  every  year,  and  that 
he  had  been  “ entertaining  thoughts  ” of  Miss  Paine  for  four  years 
together,  and  that  Paine  had  really  given  him  every  encouragement, 
and  ought  to  have  been  sensible  that  Humphry  had  “ sacrificed  every 
connection  ’ ’ in  order  to  win  his  daughter.  He  had  acquainted  him  with 
his  full  circumstances,  and  had  given  him  references  to  various  friends ; 
but  Paine,  who  was  a covetous  man,  had  set  his  mind  upon  a very  large 
settlement,  and  as  Humphry  says,  it  is  evident  that  “ nothing  but  a 
settlement  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give,  would  satisfy  his 
rapacious  avarice.”  He  had  submitted  Paine’s  proposals  to  various 
lawyers,  they  “ all  allow  ” that  they  were  “ exorbitant,”  and  they  made 
them  “the  subject  of  ridicule”;  but  when  Humphry  wrote  to  Paine, 
giving  the  legal  opinions  which  he  had  received,  Paine,  he  says,  “ treated 
them  with  the  utmost  contempt.”  He  says  he  was  " violent  and  unjust,” 
that  he  was  “ odious  and  contemptible,”  that  he  offered  Humphry  the 
grossest  unprovoked  injuries,  charging  him  with  “ duplicity  bordering 
strangely  on  dishonesty,”  that  he  was  a thoroughly  dishonourable  man, 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  to  his  fiancee  that  a Miss  Crow  has  been 
the  intermediary  between  them,  and  was  in  possession  of  all  his  corre- 
spondence, and  that  he  has  been  endeavouring  several  times  to  see  Paine 
himself,  but  has  been  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  her  brother,  who 
evidently  realised  that  things  were  in  such  a difficult  position  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  a personal  interview. 

There  are  several  of  Paine’s  letters  in  existence.  In  one 2 his  best 
compliments  wait  upon  Mr.  Humphry,  and  he  tells  him  that  although 
he  is  at  all  times  happy  to  see  Mr.  Humphry  at  the  Lodge,  “ he  cannot 
think  it  proper  to  see  him  till  the  business  now  in  hand  be  entirely 
settled,  which  he  wishes  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a conclusion.”  On 
this  letter  Humphry  makes  a note,  saying  that  before  Paine  had  seen 
or  heard  anything  further  from  him,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  will, 
thereby  preventing  his  daughter  from  having  anything  whatever  to  say 
to  him.  Another  letter  came  from  Paine  in  the  interval,  which  has  not 
been  preserved,  and  then  on  the  10th  of  September  of  that  year,  we  have 

1 Ob.  1829.  2 R.A.,  I/104. 
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a dignified  letter  from  Humphry  to  Paine.1  In  it,  he  refers  first  to  the 
encouragement  Paine  has  given  him,  and  the  compliments  that  he  had 
paid  him  when  he  met  him  in  Salisbuty  Street,  when  Humphry  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  his  daughter,  to  the  friendship  and  affection 
which  he  had  professed  for  him,  and  goes  on  to  say,  “ I am  unwilling  to 
think  so  meanly  of  myself,  to  imagine  that  you  have  made  a jest  of  my 
pretensions,  and  I cannot  be  persuaded  to  think  so  meanly  of  you  to 
suppose  you  capable  of  it,  but  can  370U  be  serious  when  you  say  you 
imagined  I had  dropped  all  thoughts  of  this  negotiation."  “ It  is  im- 
possible," he  adds,  “ to  relinquish  so  easily  what  had  been  my  utmost 
wish  and  ambition  for  so  many  years  together.  You  desire  me  to  make 
a suitable  proposal  of  settlement  upon  your  daughter,  and  you  must 
be  sensible  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  reply  to  this,  till  you  are  kind  enough 
to  acquaint  me  what  fortune  Miss  Paine  may  expect."  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  letter,  he  says  that  when  favoured  with  Mr.  Paine’s  reply, 
he  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  that  “ his  views  are  disinterested.” 
To  this  letter  Paine  replies  briefly.2  He  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Humphry  and  acquaints  him  that  “ Miss  Paine’s  fortune  will  be  five 
thousand  pounds  if  she  marries  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  who  will 
not  consent  upon  any  other  Terms  than  those  of  an  adequate  Settle- 
ment, and  in  Case  she  marries  without  his  consent,  she  (by  his  last  will) 
[just  made]  will  receive  one  shilling,"  This  letter  was  from  Salisbury 
Street,  and  was  written  on  the  15th  of  September,  1771,  addressed  to 
Ozias  Humphry  in  King  Street,  and  on  it  Humphry  has  made  an 
endorsement  to  say  that  he  requested  to  know  what  an  adequate  settle- 
ment would  be.  He  has,  however,  kept  a careful  copy  of  his  letter 3 to 
Paine.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Mr.  Humphry  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Paine,  and  is 
very  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome  to  him.  He  has  received  the  favour 
of  his  note  of  the  15th  inst.,  but  is  still  unable  to  reply  to  his  proposals, 
Mr.  Humphry  is  so  ignorant  in  this  kind  of  negotiation  that  he  cannot 
guess  what  Mr.  Paine  would  accept  as  an  adequate  settlement  for  the 
five  thousand  pounds  which  he  proposes  to  give  as  a fortune  with  Miss 
Paine,  provided  she  marries  with  his  consent."  Paine’s  reply  to  this 
is  quite  as  clear.4  It  is  dated  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  “ Mr.  Paine 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Humphry,  was  willing  to  believe  he 
might  have  Imperfectly  understood  in  his  last  the  Adequate  Settlement 
that  he  expects  is,  that  the  five  thousand  pounds  fortune  he  proposes  to 
give  with  his  daughter  in  marriage  shall  be  settled  upon  her  children, 
and  that  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  shall  be  Settled  upon  her  for 
life,  in  case  she  survives  her  husband.  These,  or  nearly  these,  are  the 

1 R.A.,  I/106.  * R.A.,  I/107,  3 R.A,,  I/108.  * R.A,,  I/109. 
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Terms  upon  which  he  will  consent  to  marry  his  daughter.  Mr.  Humphry 
may  not  remember  that  he  lias  never  made  any  proposal  in  Writing, 
although  he  promised  to  do  it  upon  his  first  application,  and  Mr.  Paine 
begs,  when  Mr.  Humphry  is  disposed  to  do  it,  that  he  will  be  conclusive 
to  prevent  any  more  unnecessary  Trouble.”  Evidently,  Humphry  was 
not  in  a position  to  make  this  required  settlement.  There  is  no  further 
correspondence  preserved  amongst  the  Upcott  papers,  except  a careful 
copy  of  Humphry’s  last  letter  to  Miss  Paine.1  He  says  in  it  that 
it  would  be  of  no  purpose  to  treat  with  her  father.  He  declares 
he  was  “ utterly  void  of  every  principle  of  Justice  and  Humanity.” 
He  adds  that  Paine  had  been  spreading  about  town  “ dirty  and 
injurious  slanders  ” against  him,  and  that  he  had  conceived  for  Paine 
“ an  unconquerable  resentment,”  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
“ to  keep  from  an  open  breach  with  him.”  He  had  hoped  that 
such  circumstances  might  have  arisen  on  the  part  of  her  aunt  (who  was 
evidently  a person  of  importance),  that  Miss  Paine  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  marry  him,  independently  of  her  father;  but  the  piospect  was 
so  distant  he  could  hardly  entertain  any  hopes,  for  there  appeared  to 
be  “ insuperable  obstacles  ” in  the  way.  “ In  the  meantime,”  he  says, 
“ I must  submit  to  every  kind  of  Insult  from  your  Father,  as  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  must  be  prudent  that  we  never  meet,  and 
it  shall  be  my  study  to  avoid  you.  I am  too  sensible,”  he  concludes, 
“ of  your  incomparable  worth  not  to  be  disposed  to  revise  what  I have 
written,  but  I submit  to  the  cruel  necessity.  I ever  forbore  to  make 
professions,  as  I wish’d,  to  give  you  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  attach- 
ment, but  it  can  avail  nothing  now  to  say  how  much  and  how  wholly 
I am  yours.”  What  happened  after  that,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1777, 
Tilly  Kettle  the  artist  returned  from  India  with  a considerable  fortune, 
and  he  married  this  youngest  daughter  of  James  Paine  the  architect. 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  well-known  book  on  Nollekens,  speaks  even  more 
bitterly  of  Paine’s  action  with  regard  to  his  daughter.  He  tells  us  that 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  Humphry  was  “sincerely  in  love” 
with  the  girl,  and  he  says  that  her  father’s  conduct  was  “ shuffling,  sordid 
and  dirty.”  The  poor  girl,  he  remarks,  “was  obliged  by  her  father’s 
conduct  to  marry  Tilly  Kettle,  the  portrait  painter,”  and  it  would  there- 
fore seem  that,  if  Smith’s  evidence  is  correct,  Paine  inflicted  consider- 
able hardship  upon  his  daughter,  and  in  all  probability  spoiled  both  her 
happiness  and  tha.t  of  Ozias  Humphry,  to  whom  she  seems  to  have 
been  sincerely  attached.  Smith  adds  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
“ this  shameful  treatment  of  himself  and  the  girl  of  his  heart  ” that 
Humphry  “ resolved  to  leave  his  house  and  go  abroad,”  and  he  informs  us 

1 R.A.,  I/iii. 
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that  he  “ sold  his  household  furniture,  reserving  his  plate,  with  which 
he  never  parted,”  taking  lodgings  at  the  Golden  Head,  which  was  the 
usual  sign  of  artists  in  great  Newport  Street.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
address  we  see  the  clue  to  Upcott’s  statement  that  for  a while  Humphry 
and  Romney  had  adjacent  studios  in  the  same  house. 

The  only  other  allusion  to  Paine  in  the  Humphry  papers  is  in 
connection  with  a visit  which  he  paid  with  him  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1773,  to  the  studio  of  Cipriani.1  It  would  seem  that  by  this  time  they 
had  become  to  a certain  extent  friends,  or  at  least  acquaintances,  for 
Humphry  distinctly  says  that  it  was  Paine  who  took  him  round  to 
Cipriani’s  in  order  to  see  a drawing  of  “ Leda  by  Michael  Angelo,”  and 
to  look  at  a composition  which  Cipriani  had  made  of  “ Apollo  attended 
by  the  Hours  and  Seasons.” 

Paine  had  now  become  President  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great 
Britain,  and  he  it  was  who  laid  the  foundation  stone  for  the  Academy  or 
exhibition  room  of  the  Society,  near  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand,  the 
building  which  much  later  was  converted  into  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
He  was  thus  a person  of  some  importance,  and  perhaps  Humphry  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  up  some  kind  of  friendship  with  him.  Certain 
it  appears  to  be  that  Humphry  met  Cipriani  and  also  Cosway  through 
Paine’s  introduction. 

The  architect  will  be  best  remembered  by  the  brilliant  picture  of 
himself  and  his  son  James,  painted  in  1764  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  of  Oxford,  having  been  bequeathed  by 
the  younger  Paine  to  the  Bodleian.2  He  is  referred  to  by  contem- 
poraries as  an  “ avaricious  man,  proud,  haughty  and  quick-tempered.” 
His  success  in  becoming  High  Sheriff  for  Surrey,  and  being  elevated  to 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  110  less  than  three  counties  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him,  but  he  was  by  no  means  popular 
amongst  his  friends,  although  a man  with  whom  it  was  well  to  keep  on 
respectful  terms. 

The  Leda  by  Michael  Angelo  which  Humphry  went  to  see  may 
possibly  be  the  one  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Humphry  makes 
some  rather  interesting  artistic  comments3  upon  it.  He  says,  “Michael 
Angelo  appears  in  his  Leda  to  have  had  not  the  least  notion  of  preserving 
what  is  called  breadth  in  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  figure.  Every  part 

1 G.  B.  Cipriani  (1727-1785),  designer,  painter  and  R.A.  He  was  brought  from  Italy,  it 
is  said,  by  Sir  William  Chambers. 

2 Tire  fellow  picture,  representing  the  two  daughters  of  Paine  at  a harpsichord,  has  passed 
through  curious  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Paine,  their  mother,  has 
disappeared  from  the  canvas.  It  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  J . Wertheimier  and  is  now 
in  America. 

3 B.M.,  22,  g.|9,  Add.  MSS.,  fol.  108. 
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of  it  is  wrought  up  with  respect  to  the  fleshiness  of  the  relief  of  the  parts 
with  wonderful  care.  There  seems  not  to  be  the  least  part  of  the 
Cartoon/'  he  continues,  “that  is  flat  and  contourless,  but  the  degradations 
[that  is  to  say,  the  grading  of  the  light  and  shade]  and  of  the  demi- 
tints  [that  is  to  say,  the  half-tones]  are  most  carefully  attended  to  as 
well  as  all  the  great  parts  of  it.’’  Just  about  at  the  same  time,  Humphry 
records  a special  visit,  also  in  company  with  Paine,  to  Cosway’s  studio, 
and  with  respect  to  this,  he  writes  thus,1  “ I observed  at  Cosway’s  a dead 
colour  of  a Lady  so  dark  that  it  appeared  like  a pale  Negro.  He  finds 
great  convenience  in  this,  for  as  he  works  with  Body  Colours,  very  finely 
over,  he  finds  this  process  by  much  the  best.  This  I likewise  observed 
in  his  Venus,  a copy  from  Titian,  the  lights  were  all  loaded  in  proportion 
to  their  degree,  the  Sotto  in  Su  visible  through  the  whole.”  One  of  the 
expressions  in  this  criticism  is  unusual.  The  Italian  phrase  “ Sotto  in 
Su  ” is  seldom  used  in  the  fashion  in  which  Humphry  employs  it.  It  is 
clear  that  the  “ lights  loaded  in  proportion  to  their  degree  ” means  that 
the  highest  lights  are  also  the  points  of  the  thickest  impasto.  It  is 
so  seldom  that  Humphry’s  note-books  contain  any  allusions  to  the 
technical  work  of  his  fellow-artists,  that  it  seemed  well  to  set  out  in 
full  these  particular  allusions. 

Humphry  appears  to  have  kept  on  terms  of  pleasing  friendship 
with  the  younger  Paine,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a letter  is  still 
in  existence2  which  James  Paine  the  younger  sent  to  Humphry  from 
King  Street,  London,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1773,  when  the  artist  was  in 
Rome.  Paine  had  by  that  time  become  acquainted  with  a Miss  Baker, 
whom  he  was  about  to  marry ; in  fact,  in  this  particular  letter,  he  says, 
“ I shall  now  acquaint  you  that  I shall  join  hands  with  my  little  gill 
in  a few  days  after  the  date  of  this  sheet.  Everything  is  concluded  by 
the  entire  consent  of  my  father  to  her  utmost  wishes.”  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  Humphry’s  brother  William  and  another  friend  named  William 
Browne  had  consented  to  be  trustees  for  his  wife’s  marriage  settlement, 
and  that  he  had  taken  a little  “cottage,  delightfully  situate  in  Windsor 
Forest,”  and  had  intended  to  remain  in  the  country  until  he  set  off  with 
his  wife  for  the  Continent,  which  the  letter  says  will  be  some  time  in 
September.  He  was  anxious  to  have  all  details  concerning  the  journey 
to  Rome,  and  begs  Humphry  to  tell  him  to  what  hotel  he  went  in  Paris, 
where  he  should  stay  en  route,  whence  he  obtained  his  servant,  and  what 
wages  he  paid  him,  and  various  other  pieces  of  information  which  would 
enable  him  to  make  the  journey  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  his  young 
wife.  He  was  then  staying  with  Mr.  Crow,  but  was  eager  to  see  Humphry 
in  Rome,  and  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  own 

1 B.M.,  22,  949,  Add.  MSS.,  fol.  108.  2 By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Ernest  Salaman. 
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residence  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  to  the  opportunities  it  would  afford 
him  for  close  study  for  the  preparation  of  architectural  drawings.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  bring  out  to  Humphry  anything  that  he  particularly 
required  in  Italy,  and  tells  his  friend  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  what 
he  brings  out,  and  then  Humphry  could  repay  him  on  his  arrival.  He 
was  carrying  with  him  catalogues  of  certain  exhibitions  and  other  material, 
and  begged  Humphry  would  suspend  all  ideas  respecting  the  progress 
of  art  in  England,  until  the  two  friends  were  able  to  meet.  The  letter 
contains  very  kind  messages  to  Romney  both  from  Paine  himself  and  from 
Miss  Baker.  Appended  to  this  letter  is  a brief  draft  in  Humphry’s  hand- 
writing of  his  proposed  reply,  an  allusion  to  a French  Dictionary  which 
he  wants  Paine  to  bring  out  for  him,  and  some  pleasing  compliments 
which  he  was  conveying  to  Paine  on  his  engagement.  The  curious 
circumstance  respecting  this  letter  is,  that  there  is  very  little  information 
in  other  books  of  reference  concerning  Mrs.  Paine.  It  is  probable  that 
the  marriage  took  place,  but  we  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Paine’s  return  to 
England,  and  therefore  perhaps  their  married  life  was  short,  and  Mrs. 
Paine  1 may  have  died  in  Italy.  The  letter  is  practically  the  only  definite 
information  that  we  have  concerning  Paine’s  journey  to  Italy,  and  his 
marriage.  To  a member  of  the  Crow  family  we  made  allusions  on  page  41. 

Humphry’s  exhibits,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  comparatively  few  in 
number.  I11 1767,  he  sent  in  to  the  Society  of  Artists  three  portraits,  one 
representing  the  Queen,  a miniature  painted  from  life;  another  of  an  old 
man,  and  a third  of  a lady  who  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  was  Miss  Greville. 
Two  more  miniatures  appeared  in  the  following  year,  one  described  as 
a portrait  of  a lady  in  the  character  of  Ceres,  and  another,  that  of  an 
old  man.  After  1769  there  is  but  one  exhibit,  a miniature  portrait  of 
the  Princess  Royal,  and  there  is  but  one  in  the  following  year,  1770,  a 
miniature  which  Walpole  describes,  in  his  annotations  on  the  catalogue, 
as  a “very  fine  picture,”  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  represented 
a man  or  a woman,  and  then  Humphry’s  last  exhibits  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  are  the  three  miniatures  of  1771,  two  portraits  of  ladies,  and 
one  of  a man,  but  who  any  of  them  represented,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  say. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when  he  left  England.  The 
acquaintance  between  him  and  Romney  seems  to  have  become  even 
more  intimate.  Humphry  says  that  they  lodged  next  door  to  one 
another,  a statement  that  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  as  we  have 
no  evidence  that  Romney  ever  lived  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  occupied  adjacent  studios,  or  for 
a time  lodged  near  to  one  another,  perhaps  in  Leicester  Square.  It 

1 A drawing  for  her  portrait  by  Humphry  is  in  the  Fisher  collection. 
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would  rather  appear  to  have  been  Humphry’s  idea  that  they  should  set 
out  on  their  travels  together,  and  journey  to  Italy,  as  he  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Marchant,1  the  gem  engraver  and  medallist,  who  had 
journeyed  to  Rome  in  1770,  and  was  still  there,  with  a view  to  ascertaining 
the  route  which  Marchant  followed,  and  the  accommodation  which 
he  found  on  the  way.  Amongst  the  Upcott  papers  is  a brief  account  by 
Marchant  of  his  journey,2  sent  to  Humphry  to  guide  him  in  preparing 
the  details  for  the  proposed  tour.  Marchant  set  out  in  July,  and  spent 
the  first  night  at  Rochester  on  his  way  to  Dover.  He  dined  at  Calais, 
slept  at  Boulogne,  and  the  following  night  at  Abbeville,  breakfasted  at 
Amiens,  and  journeyed  on  by  way  of  Clermont  to  Chantilly,  and  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  put  up  at  the  Hotel  d’Orleans.  He  then  made  his 
way  through  Fontainebleau,  Dijon,  Magon,  and  Lyons,  until  he  reached 
Chambery,  which  he  spoke  of  as  a large,  dirty  town  having  very  bad 
accommodation,  both  for  lodging  and  provision.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Luneburg,  and  then  crossed  the  Mont  Cenis,  carried  all  the  way  by 
six  men  by  turns,  two  and  two,  in  an  open  armchair,  hung  between 
poles.  He  says  he  was  six  days  crossing  the  pass,  190  miles,  and  this 
part  of  the  journey  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  although,  he  says,  “the 
road  was  very  rough,  the  accommodation  bad,”  and  his  carriers  walked 
with  " too  swinging  a footstep.”  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  scenery, 
but  he  does  refer  to  the  number  of  people  he  saw  on  the  way  suffering 
from  goitre.  This  particular  part  of  the  journey  cost  him  twenty  and 
a half  guineas,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a low  price  for  the  trip.  Sixteen 
guineas  of  the  charge  wras  made  for  the  journey  from  Lyons  to  Turin, 
and  the  remaining  part  for  a coach  ride  a certain  distance,  and  for 
a guinea  each  to  the  two  postillions.  He  strongly  recommends  Humphry 
to  make  his  arrangements  before  he  leaves  Lyons,  because,  otherwise, 
he  says,  the  porters  when  they  get  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  will 
impose  an  exorbitant  price  upon  him.  Three  days  later,  Marchant 
was  at  Milan,  and  putting  up  at  the  “ Three  Kings,”  which  he  says  w'as 
the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  but  w7as  a dirty,  noisy  house,  where  he  w7as 
most  uncomfortable,  and  very  indignant  at  the  exceedingly  strict  w7ay 
in  which  his  luggage  was  searched.  He  then  journeyed  on  to  Parma 
and  Modena  and  Bologna,  at  Bologna  reminding  Humphry  that  he  would 
be  entering  the  Papal  Dominions,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  month,  having 
left  England  on  the  7th,  arrived  safely  at  Florence  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  There  he  spent  a month,  and  then  wTent  on  to  Rome.  He 
told  Humphry  all  the  intermediate  public-houses  between  Florence 

1 Nathaniel  Marchant,  R.A.  (1739-1816),  assistant  enr;  raver  at  the  Mint,  1797.  See  some 
of  his  works  in  the  Soane  Museum. 

2 R.A,  I/126. 
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and  Rome  were  “ very  bad  ” and  “ very  full  ” and  “ very  uncomfort- 
able." He  went  by  way  of  Viterbo,  where  he  spent  one  night,  at  length 
arriving  in  Rome  on  the  ist  of  September,  where  he  took  lodgings  with 
Benedict  Armani  in  the  Strada  della  Croce,  to  whose  rooms  he  had  been 
recommended  by  some  persons  whom  he  had  met  in  Florence.  He 
states  that  he  was  well  accommodated,  and  for  the  first  time  after 
leaving  England  was  really  comfortable,  as  he  had  not  found  a single 
inn  after  he  left  Rochester  that  was  anything  more  than  indifferent, 
except  the  one  at  Dijon,  which  he  said  was  good.  All  the  others 
were  dirty  and  noisy,  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  food  eminently 
unsatisfactory. 

Probably  Humphry  and  Romney  talked  over  this  information  before 
they  prepared  their  own  plans,  but  eventually,  in  1 773,  they  set  out, 
journeying  first  to  Knole,  where  they  had  some  commissions  to  execute 
for  the  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  in  whose  house  they  appear  to  have 
remained  for  some  little  time.  The  Knole  family  papers  do  not  give 
detailed  statements  respecting  the  length  of  the  artists’  sojourn  at 
Knole,  and  although  there  are  several  portraits  by  Plumphry  and  by 
Romney  in  the  house,  to  which  allusion  must  be  made  later  on,  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  painted  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  some 
years  afterwards.  We  have  no  actual  clue  to  the  work  which  the 
two  painters  carried  out  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit. 

It  was,  however,  at  this  time  that  Humphry  appears  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  and  Lady  Amherst  at  Montreal,  the  estate  almost 
adjoining  that  of  Knole.  Lady  Amherst  seems  to  have  given  Humphry 
some  instructions  to  paint  a child’s  head,  and  to  have  proposed  that  at 
first  the  picture  should  be  a full  length  one  of  the  child,  but  eventually 
to  have  decided  that  the  head  and  shoulders  only  should  be  shown. 
He  also  appears  to  have  given  her,  in  return,  some  advice  about  drawing. 
There  is  a letter  in  existence  from  her,  written  to  Humphry  at  Knole. 
In  it  she  sends  him  a design  prepared  by  herself,  and  asks  him  to  tell 
her  what  is  incorrect  about  it,  in  order  that  she  may  draw  it  again.  The 
letter  would  imply  that  her  sketch  was  from  a Madonna  and  Child,  because 
she  was  convinced  that  she  had  got  the  child’s  face,  especially  the  mouth 
and  lips,  inaccurate  in  certain  respects,  and  that  the  hand  with  which 
the  mother  was  grasping  the  baby,  was  not  expressed  in  the  way  she  had 
intended.  In  her  letter,  she  tells  Humphry  that  she  has  sent  over  the 
drawing  to  him  at  Knole,  together  with  the  book  she  had  promised  to 
lend  him,  and  undertakes  to  send  again  that  afternoon  for  it,  and  will 
be  grateful  to  him  for  any  correction  he  has  been  able  to  make. 

Humphry  summarises  his  Italian  tour  in  the  following  sentences. 
“ I passed,"  he  says,  “ through  France,  by  Paris  to  Lyons,  Nismes, 
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Marseilles,  and  Nice,  from  whence  I embarked  in  a felucca  for  Genoa, 
where  I continued  ten  days,  and  thence  proceeded  on  by  the  same 
mode  of  conveyance,  through  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  to  Leghorn.”  It  is 
clear  that,  warned  by  the  difficulties  which  befell  Marchant  in  his 
journey  from  Lyons  to  Turin,  Humphry  and  Romney  adopted  a different 
route,  and  made  the  greater  part  of  their  journey  to  Italy  by  water. 
From  Leghorn,  he  tells  us,  “I  proceeded  by  land  through  Pisa 
to  Florence,  from  Florence  to  Rome,  where  I generally  resided,  but  I 
also  visited  the  cities  of  Naples,  Bologna,  Venice,  Padua,  Mantua, 
Parma,  and  Milan.  My  stay  in  Italy  was  four  years,  when  I afterwards 
returned  to  England  by  the  way  of  Switzerland,  crossing  the  mountain 
of  St.  Gothard  through  Lucerne  to  Basle,  and  thence  by  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Paris.”  Just  before  he  started,  he  approached  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,1  and  asked  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  receiving 
some  letters  of  introduction.  The  Duke  was  glad  to  gratify  him,  and 
provided  him,  he  tells  us,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  principal 
foreign  ministers  in  Rome,  also  to  the  then  Governor  of  Rome,  Cardinal 
Casali,  to  Prince  Borghese,  for  whom  afterwards  Humphry  painted  a 
miniature  of  his  eldest  son,  Don  Camillo,  who  married  Buonaparte’s 
sister  Pauline,  and  became  Prince  Triembano ; to  Prince  Aldobrandini, 
and  to  several  other  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  He  was  also  provided 
with  a letter  of  introduction  to  Thomas  Banks  the  Royal  Academician 
(1735-1805),  who  was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and  whom,  previous  to  this, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  known.  We  have  a great  deal  of  information 
respecting  his  career  in  Rome,  obtained  from  his  letters  to  his  brother, 
written  from  the  Eternal  City.  Apparently,  he  had  heard  that  the  Paines 
were  in  Lyons,  and  they  had  written  to  tell  him  that  they  were  intending 
to  pass  into  Italy  by  way  of  the  Alps.  He  warned  them  that  they  must 
provide  themselves  with  everything  necessary  to  keep  warm,  but  that 
as  regards  provisions,  they  would  probably  “ have  to  fast  all  the  way, 
as  there  was  no  accommodation  in  the  Alps,  so  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand.” 2 He  was  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival  in  Rome,  and  he 
and  Romney  had  decided  that  they  would,  accompanied  by  another 
artist  friend  Parry,3  go  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  the  road  to  meet  them. 
They  had  thought  of  going  to  Viterbo,  but  the  inns  on  the  roads,  he  said, 
were  so  ill  provided  with  beds  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  been  accommodated.  He  complained  of  the  cold  in 
Rome,  and  said  the  “ sharp  freezing  winds  which  blew  from  the 

1 Wm.  Hy.  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1745-1805),  third  son  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  secretly 
married  Maria,  Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave. 

" Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Jan.  6 and  8,  1774. 

W illiam  Parry,  1 742?-i  791,  portrait  painter.  Sent  to  Italy  in  1 770  by  Sir  Watkins  William 
Wynne. 
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mountains,  penetrated  almost  to  one’s  marrow.”  He  was  writing  in 
January.  He  said,  however,  that  on  the  previous  day  it  was  so  hot 
that  they  had  flies  in  the  room,  and  yet  that  day  the  cold  was  as  severe 
as  he  ever  remembers  to  have  felt  it  in  England.  He  was,  however, 
he  adds,  “ in  continual  ecstasy,  passing  his  days  in  uninterrupted  study,” 
“ surrounded  by  the  finest  examples  of  ancient  art.”  Already  he  was 
receiving  commissions,  and  in  his  rather  absurd  fashion,  said  he  had 
been  “ importuned  by  the  Roman  nobility  ” to  paint  their  portraits 
in  miniature,  but  had  at  present  declined  to  do  so,  as  he  had  a great 
deal  of  work  that  he  wanted  to  carry  out  for  himself.  He  had  been  to  see 
the  Chevalier  1 and  his  lady,  as  he  calls  them  in  one  part  of  the  letter, 
or  the  King  and  Queen,  as  he  styles  them  a little  later  on ; but  had  declined 
to  paint  their  portraits.  The  Queen,  however,  had  taken  a great  fancy 
to  a portrait  that  he  wore  in  a ring,  and  which  it  appears  was  a 
representation  of  Miss  Paine,  which  he  had  painted  for  himself.  The 
Queen  tried  hard  to  buy  it  from  him  ; he  said,  however,  that  he  could 
not  think  of  selling  it,  but  he  was  so  much  flattered  by  the  request  that 
he  asked  if  Her  Majesty  would  do  him  the  honour  of  accepting  it.  Father 
Kelly,  the  official  who  presented  him,  was  exceedingly  delighted  with 
his  generosity,  and  told  him  that  it  was  a very  wise  step  which  he  had 
taken,  and  that  it  would  have  excellent  results.  He  had  been  already 
requested  to  paint  a portrait  in  miniature  of  the  Pope,2  but  he  was  not 
at  all  anxious  to  do  so,  as  he  would  have  preferred  to  carry  out  the 
commission  in  the  form  of  a large  oil  portrait.  The  Duke  of  Dorset 3 had 
particularly  requested  that,  whatever  portrait  he  painted  of  the  Pope,  he 
was  to  make  a copy  of  it  for  Knole,  and  in  one  of  the  letters  which 
Plumphry  writes  to  his  brother,  he  refers  to  this  commission,  and  requests 
his  brother  to  be  good  enough  to  thank  the  Duke  on  his  behalf. 

In  September,  1774,  he  writes  to  his  brother4  respecting  the  health 
of  the  Pope,  who  died  shortly  afterwards.  Pie  says  that  His  IPoliness 
was  suffering  from  a “ violent  scorbutic  humour,”  and  had  been  advised 
not  to  quit  Rome  that  year,  but  to  go  to  “ Gastello  Gondolpho,”  his 
country  seat  in  the  neighbourhood,  “lest,”  says  he,  “the  change  of 
air  might  drive  in  the  scurvy,  and  prove  fatal  to  him.”  Then  he  goes 
on  to  add,  “ Nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  than  the  death  of  His 
Holiness  to  the  generality  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  even  a better  Pope 
than  he  is,  it  would  be  an  agreeable  thing  to  them,  but  he  is  generally 

1 Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir  (1720-1788),  eldest  son  of  James,  the  only  son  of 
James  II.,  who  is  more  usually  known  as  the  Chevalier,  but  who  was  dead  before  Humphry 
reached  Rome.  His  wife  was  Louisa,  Princess  of  Stolberg. 

2 Clement  XIV.  Ganganelli  (1705-1774). 

2 John  Frederick,  third  Duke  (1745-1799)- 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Sept.,  1774. 
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disliked  among  them  by  all  the  Cardinals  and  great  Families,  because 
he  never  consults  any  of  them  in  any  affairs  of  Government,  but  prefers 
to  favour  foreigners,  not  even  of  his  own  religion.”  Furthermore, 
Humphry  says  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  dislike  him  because 
they  said  he  kept  “ numbers  of  Families  out  of  Bread,  by  keeping  so 
many  Vacant  Hats  among  the  Cardinals,”  and  especially  because  he 
was  particularly  liberal  to  people  of  any  other  persuasion  and  to  any 
nationality  other  than  the  Italian. 

Paine  and  his  wife  had  by  that  time  arrived  in  Rome,  but  we 
do  not  hear  anything  about  their  sister.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paine  were 
suffering  very  much  from  heat.  Humphry  said  that  the  mercury 
was  up  to  120  degrees  in  the  sun,  and  97  in  the  shade,  and  that  this 
had  gone  on  for  some  days.  He  complains  of  the  expenses  of  living 
in  Rome,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  some  of  the  materials  he  wants, 
and  particularly  requests  his  brother  to  call  on  a print-seller  in  Newport 
Street,  called  Mrs.  Darley,  and  request  her  to  send  him,  by  the  very  first 
opportunity,  a whole  ream  of  “ 0}d’d  paper,”  such  as  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  for  Romney  and  for  him,  or,  if  she  was  not  able  to 
spare  him  the  whole  ream,  to  be  sure  and  send  half.  He  adds  in  a post- 
script that  Paine  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  England,  and 
that  Romney  was  not  proposing  to  stay  more  than  another  six  weeks  or 
two  months. 

Amongst  the  correspondence  at  this  period,  there  are  two 
interesting  letters  to  Humphry  from  his  friend  Spicer,1  the  painter  in 
enamel,  with  whom  he  was  always  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  with  whose 
widow  he  spent  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  in  the  apartments  which 
she  had  taken  in  London.  Spicer  had  been  exhibiting  with  the  Society 
of  Artists  for  some  years,  and  in  1773  had  become  their  secretary.  At 
the  time  that  the  letters  were  written,  he  had  commenced  to  exhibit 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Dublin,  where 
he  resided  for  many  years,  and  carried  out  a large  number  of  commissions. 
He  was  back  again  in  London  in  the  nineties,  and  was  portrait  painter 
in  enamel  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  in  1804.  His  work  was  of 
a very  high  character,  delicately  and  finely  executed.  The  information 
respecting  the  artistic  work  of  the  period  forms  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Spicer’s  first  letter.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  Artists,  and  compares  it  with  the  more  successful  one  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  “ To  say  the  truth,”  he  says,  “ I think  it  was  the 
worst  we  ever  had,”  and  in  his  opinion  there  were  only  two  or  three 
good  pictures  in  the  room,  and  those  were  the  work  of  Wright  of  Derby. 
He  refers  to  the  three  pictures  as  representing  “ The  Captive  King,” 

1 Henry  Spicer  (i743?-i8o4).  Vide  R.A.  II/2. 
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“ An  Iron  Forge,”  and  “ A Stopper,”  and  the  catalogue  tells  us  that 
the  pictures  exhibited  by  Wright,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  were 
370,  “ A Captive  King,”  which  Walpole  says  represented  a man  laying 
on  the  ground,  with  a lanthorn  hanging  over  him;  371,  ‘‘An  Iron  Forge, 
viewed  from  without  ” ; and  372,  “ An  Earth  Stopper  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Derwent.”  Spicer  then  goes  on  to  add,  that  they  were  much  indebted 
in  that  exhibition  to  the  work  of  Marlow.  One  picture  in  particular,  the 
Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  [which  was  180  in  the  exhibition],  being, 
says  Spicer,  “ the  most  beautiful  production  of  the  kind  I ever  saw.” 
He  adds  that  it  was  so  well  painted,  that  if  you  approached  within  three 
yards  of  it,  you  felt  as  though  you  would  be  scorched  by  its  heat.  Stubbs, 
he  said,  had  nine  in  the  exhibition,  not  equal,  in  his  opinion,  to  some 
the  artist  had  painted  before.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  catalogue  gives 
us  ten  entries  to  Stubbs  for  that  particular  year.  They  were  pictures 
of  lions,  lionesses,  dogs,  and  horses,  and  one  or  two  portraits  of  persons 
on  horseback,  or  hunting  scenes. 

Another  allusion  is  to  two  pictures  by  the  person  whom  he  calls 
Vanos  the  Dutchman,  and  according  to  the  catalogue,  the  pieces 
which  Van  Os  exhibited  were  a flower  piece  and  a fruit  piece  its 
companion.  Spicer  also  makes  an  allusion  to  an  important  landscape 
exhibited  by  Oldfield  Bowles;  to  some  pen  and  ink  drawings  [which 
are  so  described  in  the  catalogue],  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Mortimer;  to  a 
drawing  in  pen  and  ink  by  James  Durno  which  represented  Quintus 
Metullus  saving  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  was  burning ; and  to 
George  Carter,  who  he  says  made  on  that  occasion  a great  figure,  having 
ten  pictures  exhibited,  three  of  which  Lord  Melbourne  bought  at  a 
high  price,  paying  fifty  guineas  each  for  two  of  them,  and  ten  guineas 
for  one. 

He  then  goes  on  to  write  about  the  Academy  in  the  same  year 
telling  Humphry  that  his  friend  Barry  had  three  pictures,  one  of  which, 
Jupiter  and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida  [No.  9 in  the  catalogue],  he  says  was  in 
“so  great  a style  that  I believe  he  mistook  greatness  for  largeness,  they 
being  almost  like  Gog,  and  Magog  in  Guildhall.”  Reynolds,  he  says, 
was  exhibiting  twelve  pictures  that  year,  and  that  was  so,  although  the 
catalogue  refers  to  thirteen,  but  the  whole  length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Parker, 
No.  382,  was  evidently  hung  at  the  last  moment  in  place  of  another, 
because  in  one  of  the  catalogues  it  is  referred  to,  as  having  been  painted 
by  Liotard,  instead  of  by  Reynolds,  and  possibly  before  the  second 
edition  of  the  catalogue  came  out,  a work  by  Liotard  had  been  removed 
from  the  gallery,  and  this  one  hung  in  its  place.  Spicer  sa}^s  that 
Humphry  had  no  idea  of  the  high  merit  of  these  pictures.  He  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  worth  of  Reynolds  at  that  time.  As  the  exhibition  on 
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that  occasion  included  the  Strawberry  Girl,  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrick,  those  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  a portrait  of 
Lady  Melbourne  with  her  child,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch,  we  can  well  appreciate  Spicer’s  comment.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  high  praise  which  Spicer  gives  to 
Reynolds  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  the  great  picture  of  Count  Ugolino 
and  his  children,  which  created  a vast  impression  at  the  time,  and  which 
Walpole  describes  as  “most  admirable,”  his  only  other  expression  of 
praise  for  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Reynolds  being  reserved  for  the 
Strawberry  Girl,  which  he  calls  “ charming,”  and  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  he  says  was  “ very  good.” 

West  was  another  exhibitor  at  the  same  exhibition  who  sent  in  many 
pictures,  Spicer  says  he  had  ten  which  were  “fine.”  “Guido”  was 
evidently  the  critic  of  whose  words  they  then  stood  in  awe.  He  says 
he  was  exceedingly  “ severe  ” on  the  pictures  by  Parry,  but  he  was 
“ very  bountiful  ” to  those  which  Spicer  had  himself  sent  in. 

We  get  a little  bit  of  the  artistic  gossip  of  the  day  from  the  fact 
that  Spicer  adds  that  Stubbs  did  not  intend  to  exhibit  any  more,  and 
that  the  Incorporated  Society  was  in  a very  deplorable  condition. 
“ Galpin,”  he  says,  “was  President,”  and  Sawrey  Gilpin  was  President 
of  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1773,  but  who  just  then  was  transferring 
his  interests  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  tells  Humphry  that  Durno 
had  just  set  off  to  Italy,  and  that  other  artists  were  following  his  example, 
and  with  all  his  praise  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  day,  and  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  he  evidently 
still  preferred  his  own  little  Society  to  the  newly  established  Academy, 
because  he  spoke  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  quantity  of  gold  frames  and 
daubed  canvases  that  covered  the  extensive  wainscotting  in  the  newfy 
established  Academy  gallery.  He  had  been  successful  in  his  own  work, 
having  just  painted  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  which 
he  obtained  thirty  guineas,  a commission  which  he  had  got  in  the  teeth 
of  Jeremiah  Meyer,  and  was  evidently  very  proud  of  having  obtained  so 
influential  a person  as  one  of  his  sitters.1 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Spicer  wrote  again  to  Humphry 
to  the  English  Coffee  House  in  Rome,  and  then  he  says  that  the  Royal 
Academy  had  made  a “ very  splendid  appearance,”  by  “ far  the  best  ” 
it  had  since  the  institution  of  the  exhibition.  He  particularly  states 
that  it  must  not  be  thought  that  because  four  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  had  left,  and  had  joined  the  Royal  Academy  that  his  praise 
was  so  emphatic.  He  did  consider  that  the  presence  of  these  four 
men  had  made  a good  deal  of  difference  to  the  Academy,  and  yet  it  is 
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a little  difficult  for  us  to  understand  at  the  present  day,  why  this  should 
have  been  so,  as  neither  of  the  men  whom  he  mentions,  are  now  recognised 
as  artists  of  the  first  rank.  Lawrenson  was  one  of  them.  He  speaks 
about  his  exhibition  of  Mrs.  Hartley’s  portrait  in  crayon.  Gandon 
the  architect,  was  another  whose  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  two 
designs,  one  for  a villa  in  Ireland,  and  another  for  a church.  The  third 
was  Seton  of  Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  three  portraits,  and  the  fourth 
Spicer  himself,  with  five  miniatures  in  enamel,  and,  having  now  thrown 
in  his  interest  with  the  Academy,  he  was  proud  that  three  other  men 
had,  with  himself,  left  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  were  exhibiting 
with  the  newly  established  Royal  Academy. 

Socially,  he  said,  everything  was  in  confusion,  because  the  general 
elections  were  on,  and  Wilkes  had  been  elected  Lord  Mayor,1  and  Serjeant 
Glyn2  to  represent  the  County  of  Middlesex.  He  said  he  would  be 
exceedingly  glad  when  the  bustle  was  over,  and  he  was  able  to  breathe 
freely  once  again. 

Humphry  had  evidently  been  attracted  by  certain  mosaic  work 
in  Rome,  and  had  been  telling  Spicer  about  its  colouring.  Spicer  was 
particularly  interested  in  all  that  Humphry  had  told  him,  but  specially 
in  learning  that  in  the  mosaic  there  were  some  tiny  pieces  of  scarlet 
enamel.  These  he  was  most  anxious  to  see,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  a 
colour  of  such  intensity  could  be  represented  in  mosaic.  He  begged 
Humplny  to  try  and  obtain,  if  he  could  do  so  without  danger  to  himself, 
some  examples  of  these  scarlet  mosaics,  and  then  he  himself  would 
experiment  upon  them,  because  such  a colour  would  be  very  useful  to 
him. 

He  sends  agreeable  messages  to  Humphry  from  many  of  his  friends, 
Mortimer,  Stubbs,  Hamilton,  and  the  President  himself,  in  fact,  says 
he,  " forty  artists  send  their  best  respects  to  you,”  and  will  be  glad  to 
know  how  soon  they  may  expect  to  see  Humphry  and  Romney  back 
again  in  London. 

Some  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  Rome  is  given  us  in  a letter3 
which  Humphry  addressed  to  the  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  King,  and 
Humphry  therefore  feared  that  perchance  he  may  have  been  removed 
from  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  before  the  letter  reached  him. 
It  is  not  clear  to  whom  actually  this  letter  is  addressed,  as  Humphry  does 
not  give  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  writing  in  any  part  of  the 
letter.  He  refers  to  the  death  of  the  Pope  which  had  taken  place  in  the 


1 John  Wilkes  (1727-1797),  politician,  Lord  Mayor  in  1774. 

® John  Glynn  (1744-1779),  politician  and  lawyer,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  1768-79. 
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very  year  in  which  it  was  written,  and  to  the  conclave  which  had  just 
been  called  into  existence.  He  had  waited  upon  Cardinal  Casali  the  day 
before  the  latter  went  into  the  conclave,  and  the  Cardinal  had  told  him, 
before  many  other  persons,  that  he  was  almost  mortified  to  see  Humphry, 
for  he  had  already  brought  him  a letter  from  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
recommending  him  very  warmly,  and  while  he  had  the  greatest  wish 
in  the  world  to  show  a regard  for  his  Royal  Highness’s  desires,  he  had 
never,  once,  been  given  an  opportunity,  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  artist. 
The  Cardinal,  however,  went  on  to  say,  that,  while  he  was  in  the  conclave 
he  should  consider  the  question,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  out,  he  hoped 
he  should  have  some  commission  which  he  could  place  in  the  hands  of 
Humphry.  During  the  time  of  the  conclave,  Humphry  had  not  been 
turned  out  of  the  Palace  as  was  customary,  but  had  been  permitted 
the  privilege  of  working  in  various  rooms  in  the  Vatican  in  front  of  the 
pictures  of  Raphael,  a special  indulgence  which  he  had  received  through 
the  introduction  of  the  Duke,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  inestimable. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Duke  had  requested  that  he  should 
paint  a picture  for  him  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  He  was  proposing  to 
go  on  to  Naples  early  in  the  spring,  and  he  would  therefore  be  glad  if 
the  formal  letters  respecting  this  commission  could  be  sent  to  him, 
and  if  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  would  be  good  enough  to  ask  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  study  the  pictures  in  the  palace  in  Naples,  especially 
at  Capo  di  Monte,  where,  said  he,  “ there  are  some  exquisite  pictures 
of  Titian  which  I want  very  much  to  coi:>y,”  continuing,  “ God 
knows  I have  no  lucrative  view  in  mentioning  this,  only  a desire  for 
improvement,  and  ...  if  his  Royal  Highness  wishes  to  have  a copy 
of  anything  in  the  palace,  it  would  contribute  exceedingly  to  assist  me.” 
He  says  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  had  already  told 
him  that  he  might  use  their  name  at  Naples,  but  he  was  more  anxious 
to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  lie  is  a little  afraid 
in  his  letter  as  to  whether  he  is  asking  too  great  a favour,  and  adds, 
” \ou  know  what  excesses  one  is  tempted  to,  from  a desire  to  excel  in 
one  s art,  for  I am  sure  a love  of  money  never  would  have  tempted  me, 
but  if  it  be  a sin  to  covet  honour,  I am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.” 
He  was  very  disappointed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  Pope.  “ I have  been  very  desirous,”  says  he,  “ of  the  honour 
of  painting  the  Pope,  as  no  Englishman  ever  did,  and  particularly  of 
the  honour  of  having  it  worn  by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,”  however, 
the  Pope  s health  had  declined  so  rapidly,  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  this  being  carried  through,  and  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  at  the  death 
of  Clement  XIV.,  because  of  what  he  calls  his  general  good  character, 
and  his  partiality^  for  the  English.  Finally,  he  wishes  the  Duke  to  know 
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that  he  waited  upon  Prince  Aldobrandini,  to  desire  of  him  certain  favours, 
and  that,  through  the  Duke’s  letters  of  introduction,  the  favours  which 
he  requested  had  been  granted  with  the  utmost  celerity. 

To  the  same  unknown  correspondent  he  addresses,  shortly  after- 
wards, a further  letter,1  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  the  introductions 
in  Naples  for  which  he  had  asked  in  his  previous  communication.  The 
letters  had  gone  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who,  Humphry  says,  received 
him  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  offered  him  every  service  in  his  power. 
They  did  not  actually  contain  any  instructions  to  ask  the  Queen  of 
Naples  to  sit  for  her  portrait,  and  therefore  Sir  William  did  not  feel 
that  he  was  able  to  lay  that  request  before  the  Queen.  Humphry 
thought,  however,  that  all  would  go  quite  well  with  regard  to  the  pictures 
which  he  wished  to  cop}’.  The  gallery  was  under  the  care  of  a certain 
Pedro  della  Torre,  and  Humphry  was  told  that  whatever  pictures  he 
desired  to  copy  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  asked  for  the  one 
representing  Danae  by  Titian,  and  the  permission  was  at  once  given. 
The  place  in  which  it  was  hung,  however,  rendered  it  impossible  to  copy 
the  picture,  and  Humphry  asked  for  the  picture  to  be  put  in  a separate 
room,  but  was  told  that  on  account  of  the  new  regulations  this  could  not 
be  done.  This  difficulty  he  reported  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
assured  him  that  in  due  course  the  privilege  would  be  granted  him,  and 
wrote  to  the  Count  dei  Guidi,  Governor  of  Capo  di  Monte,  conveying 
Humphry’s  request.  This  the  Count  immediately  granted,  but  found, 
having  done  so,  that  he  had  exceeded  his  own  powers,  and  the  permission 
must  come  directly  from  the  King.  Sir  William  Hamilton  borrowed 
from  Humphry  a portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  he  had 
executed,  to  show  to  the  King  as  a proof  of  Humphry’s  ability.  The 
King  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  picture,  stated  that  Humphry 
should  have  every  facility,  but  that,  as  the  matter  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marquis  Tassemia,  who  was  very  ready  to  take  offence, 
it  was  necessary  that  all  the  papers  should  pass  through  the  Marquis’s 
office.  Sir  William  Hamilton  accordingly  prepared  a memorial  requesting 
the  removal  of  this  particular  picture,  and  sent  it  in,  but  had  no  reply. 
He  then  repeated  his  application,  and  yet  again  had  no  reply,  and  at  last, 
after  Humphry  had  been  in  Naples  for  five  weeks  “ in  anxiety,”  says 
he,  and  in  impatience,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  felt  that  he  must 
return  to  Rome,  and  applied  for  a passport  and  left  Naples  for  the  Eternal 
City. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  he  says,  treated  him  with  all  possible 
kindness  and  respect.  They  were  exceedingly  sorry  for  his  disappoint- 
ment and  very  much  ashamed,  says  he,  at  the  contempt  of  certain 
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people,  but,  having  waited  for  four  or  five  weeks,  they  were  quite  unable 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  any  longer,  and  they  thought  it  uncertain 
whether  the  licence  for  the  removal  of  the  picture  would  ever  come. 
They  added,  says  Humphry,  that  it  “ was  incredible  the  delays  and 
neglects  in  that  office/ ’ owing  to  the  “ Marquis  having  undertaken  to 
do  all  the  business  of  the  nation  himself,”  and  being  quite  unable  to 
carry  it  out. 

When  Humphry  got  back  to  Rome,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  more 
disappointments.  Pius  VI.  had  been  elected,  and  Cardinal  Casali, 
Humphry’s  friend,  was  somewhat  in  disgrace,  as  indeed  were  all  the 
favourites  of  the  late  Pope.  The  Romans  had  begun  to  dislike  the 
new  Pope  1 already,  and  said  that  he  did  nothing  but  “ eat,  drink,  sleep 
and  pray,”  and  that  they  saw  nothing  of  him  in  the  city.  They  were 
also  annoyed  that  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  Vatican,  instead 
of  being  seen  about  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  some  of  the  people  had 
presented  a remonstrance  and  petition  to  the  Holy  Father,  but  it  had 
been  met  b}^  his  remark  that  it  “ was  not  for  subjects  to  tell  their 
Sovereign  where  he  should  reside.” 

Humphry  was  disposed,  in  these  circumstances,  to  move  to  Florence, 
and  had  just  met  Lord  Cowper,2  to  whom  he  had  brought  many  letters 
of  introduction  from  England.  Lord  Cowper  had  told  him,  if  he  liked 
to  go  to  Florence,  he  would  have  none  of  the  difficulties  there  he  had 
met  with  in  Rome  and  Naples,  as  if  he  wanted  to  copy  any  of  the 
important  pictures,  they  could  be  moved  for  him.  He  says  in  his 
letter  to  his  friend,  “ I signified  a wish  to  copy  the  Venus  and  the 
Madonna  della  Sedia,  if  they  could  be  taken  down.”  Lord  Cowper 
replied  immediately  to  the  effect  that  all  the  needful  arrangements 
should  be  made,  but  if  there  was  any  further  difficulty,  as  he  was 
returning  to  Florence,  he  would  ask  himself  for  the  privilege  and 
send  him  word.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Academy 3 from  Lord  Cowper,  addressed  to  Humphry,  dated 
the  20th  of  May,  1775,  in  which  he  conveys  the  permission  of  the 
Grand  Duke  to  Humphry  that  he  may  copy  these  two  pictures,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  begs,  that  he  will  come  to  Florence  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  he  himself  requires  him  to  do  his  portrait  in  miniature, 
which  was  to  be  set  in  a bracelet.  Humphry  at  once  wrote  to  his 
friend  giving  him  the  message  that,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  Cowper,  he  had  obtained  the  desired  per- 
mission, and  therefore  he  was  going  on  to  Florence  to  copy  the  pictures 

1 Pius  VI.,  1775-1799. 

George  Nassau,  third  Earl  (1738-1789),  who  never  visited  England  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  1764  to  the  Earldom. 

3 R.A.  Interleaved  Catalogue. 
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in  question.  He  understood  that  certain  friends  of  the  late  Pope  had 
been  notified  by  the  officials  of  the  Vatican  that  the  air  of  Rome 
was  prejudicial  to  their  health,  and  they  were  therefore  advised  to 
remove  from  the  city,  a delicate  way  of  imposing,  in  effect,  a sentence 
of  banishment.  Humphry  ends  his  letter  by  expressing  grievous  anxiety 
at  the  news  he  had  just  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  had  received  so  many  advantages  from  the  Duke  that  he  was  full 
of  regrets  at  receiving  such  intelligence. 

In  accordance  with  what  he  had  stated  in  this  letter  Humphry 
went  off  for  a little  while  to  Florence,  and  while  there,  appears  to 
have  received  two  letters  1 which  have  been  preserved.  About  one 
of  them,  dated  June  13,  1776,  one  would  be  glad  of  further  infor- 
mation. It  was  from  Sir  Harry  Featherstone,2  who  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Humphry,  and  says  “ he  has  particular  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  ask  the  Countess  of  A.  to  sit  for  her  picture,  but  if, 
when  Mr.  Humphryes  (sic)  comes  to  Florence  he  finds  any  opportunity  of 
getting  her  to  sit,  as  for  an  indifferent  person,  Sir  Harry  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  the  picture  from  him  in  England.  He  begs,  however,  that  his 
name  may  on  no  account  be  mentioned  in  the  business.”  The  other 
letter  was  from  Humphry’s  old  friend  Tresham,3  whose  portrait  later  on 
he  painted  in  miniature.  There  is  not  very  much  in  it,  but  it  refers  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hadfield,  and  the  last-named  lady  is  not  without 
interest,  as  she  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Cosway,  the  famous  minia- 
ture  painter.  Apparently,  Mrs.  Cosway’s  father  held  strong  political 
opinions  to  which  his  friends  objected.  “ I hope,”  says  Tresham, 
“ that  by  this  time  you  have  been  able  to  convert  him  from  his 
political  errors.  There  is  a wholly  mistaken  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  religion,  and  I am  persuaded  that  every  favourer  of  the  American 
Rebellion  walks  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.”  Tresham 
sends  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Zoffany,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
Florence,  but  begs  Humphry  soon  to  return  to  Rome,  as  there  are  many 
people  there  who  are  anxious  to  see  him,  and  there  have  been  some  fine 
drawings  recently  sold  in  the  palace  which  “ Mr.  Gore  had  bought  for 
Lord  Cowper,”  and  which  he  is  sure  Humphry  will  appreciate  seeing. 

Having  now  finished  his  work  in  Florence,  Humphry  did  return  to 
Rome,  and  at  this  time,  February,  1776,  the  correspondence  starts 
between  him  and  his  brother,  with  respect  to  the  latter’s  engagement 
and  eventual  marriage  to  Miss  Woodgate.  Humphry  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  of  this  engagement.  The  Woodgates  were  people  of  good 

1 R.A.,  II/43. 

2 Sir  H.  Fetlierstonhaugh  (or  Fetherston)  (1754-1846)  of  Up  Park.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
92,  and  was  called  in  contemporary  allusions  “ a bad  old  man  ” and  “a  shocking  flirt 

a R.A.,  II/38. 
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breeding,  position,  and  means,  and  the  marriage  was  exactly  the  in- 
fluential county  connection  which  Humphry  had  desired  his  brother 
to  make.  He  says,1  “ I remember  very  well  your  description  of  Miss 
Woodgate,  what  little  I had  the  jdeasure  of  knowing  of  her  Brothers, 
I entirely  approve,  and  tho’  I have  not  the  good  Fortune  to  be  known 
to  Miss  Woodgate  or  to  her  Father,  I can  have  no  doubt  from  your 
account  of  them  but  it  will  be  a connection  both  honourable  and 
advantageous  for  you  and  productive  of  much  future  happiness.  I 
have  not  only  no  objection  to  it,”  but  he  adds,  “ in  whatever  light  I 
consider  it,  I am  flattered  and  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  and  forward  your 
wishes.” 

William  Humphry  was  anxious  to  make  an  appropriate  marriage 
settlement,  and  had  eventually  to  apply  to  his  elder  brother  for 
the  money.  He  had  also  said  that  he  intended  to  approach  their  mother 
for  some  form  of  assistance.  Humphry  says,  “ I know  very  little  of 
the  exact  situation  of  my  Mother’s  Circumstances,  and  therefore  cannot 
guess  if  it  wou’d  be  convenient  for  her  to  advance  you  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  I can  easily  conceive  will  be  the  least  you  can 
want.  I should  be  very  sorry,”  says  he,  “ that  anything  shou’d  be 
proposed  to  her  which  would  give  her  a moment’s  uneasiness,  or  put  her 
to  the  least  difficulty.  The  very  few  years  which  in  the  course  of  nature 
she  can  have  to  live  I hope  will  pass  on  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment.” 
“ Therefore,”  he  adds,  “ whatever  money  you  may  find  necessary  to 
make  your  proposals  reputable  and  your  condition  easy,  I will  most 
willingly  furnish  you  with.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  abundance 
of  friends,  perfect  health,  plenty  of  commissions,  and  that  he  sees  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  schemes,  and  therefore  of  the  money  which 
he  left  in  Mr.  Offley’s  hands,  he  would  gladly  let  his  brother  have  five 
hundred  pounds  if  it  should  be  necessary,  or  as  much  more  as  should 
be  required.  He  tells  his  brother,  “ You  know  my  circumstances  in 
all  respects,  and  may  command  whatever  I have.  1 cannot  pretend 
to  advise  particularly,  because  I know  so  little  of  the  affair,  but  I rely 
entirely  upon  your  discretion,  and  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  be  particular 
in  informing  me  how  you  advance,  and  I wish  you  all  possible  success.” 
He  tells  his  brother  to  present  this  letter  to  Mr.  Offley,  and  that  he  will 
advance  him  the  money.  He  is  also  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  one  of 
whose  livings,  close  adjacent  to  Knole,  William  Humphry  was  then 
occupying  ; that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  Rome,  and  also  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  that  they  were  paying  him  every  possible  respect, 
and  mentioning  the  Duke  of  Dorset  with  marks  of  particular  esteem. 

1 “Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Feb.  24,  1776. 
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The  letter  was  written,  he  says,  in  haste,  to  be  sent  with  all  possible 
speed  in  order  to  prevent  William  Humphry  from  worrying  or  writing 
to  their  mother,  and  Ozias  tells  his  brother  that  he  would  now  make 
a (<  new  disposition  of  his  affairs  ” and  send  it  to  his  friend  Spicer. 

By  July  1 he  writes  again  to  his  brother,  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  close  attachment  between  these  two  brothers  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  episodes  in  the  life  of  Ozias  Humphry.  The  elder  was  evidently 
proud  of  the  success  of  the  younger,  and  of  his  having  obtained,  through 
his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  family  livings  at  Seven- 
oaks,  which  brought  William  Humphry  into  close  personal  contact  with 
the  owner  of  Knole.  He  was  still  further  gratified  at  his  brother’s  engage- 
ment, fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Woodgate  family,  and  of 
the  fact  that  his  brother  as  the  descendant  from  an  old  family  was 
entering  into  intimate  connection  with  persons  of  distinction  and 
importance  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  but,  apart  from  all  that,  and  from 
his  own  special  family  pride,  he  had  considerable  affection  for  him,  and 
was  always  ready  to  help  him  in  any  possible  way. 

The  July  letter  expressly  says,  “ I am  so  perfectly  happy  at  the 
choice  you  have  made  in  every  respect  that  you  shall  have  every 
assistance  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  and  I am  glad  to  find  that  I can 
do  it.” 

In  February,  1777,2  he  wrote  again,  and  in  the  letter  said,  ” You 
have  made  me  happy  beyond  expression,  by  acquainting  me  that  you 
have  at  length  made  your  proposals  to  Miss  Woodgate  and  her  family, 
and  that  they  have  been  so  favourably  received.  I am  so  well  persuaded 
of  the  goodness  of  your  disposition,  that  I believe  Miss  Woodgate  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  her  connection  with  you,  and  I am  so  satis- 
fied with  what  little  I have  the  pleasure  to  know  of  the  Mr.  Woodgates, 
and  with  your  account  of  the  rest  of  the  Family,  that  to  be  myself  in 
some  degree  connected  with  them  is  the  most  desirable  Event  that  can 
be.”  He  goes  on  to  request  that  his  brother  will  present  his  respect- 
ful compliments  to  the  young  lady,  and,  says  he,  “ let  her  know  that, 
tho’  I have  not  yet  the  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  be  personally  known 
to  her,  I have  long  entertain’d  most  favourable  Sentiments,  and  shall 
from  this  time  encourage  an  affectionate  regard  for  her.” 

He  helped  his  brother  in  every  possible  way  with  funds,  and  111 
this  particular  letter  says,  “ You  have  now  in  your  possession  of  mine 
near  a thousand  pounds.” 

It  would  appear  likely  that  a small  part  of  the  money  Humphry 
was  obliged  to  borrow,  and  it  seems  that  in  these  circumstances  it  was 
to  Sir  Joshua  that  he  went  to  obtain  the  loan.  There  is  a very  interesting 

2 Ibidem,  Feb.  i,  1777. 


1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  July  ro,  1776. 
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letter  in  existence,  written  by  Humphry  1 to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ Dear  Sir  Joshua, 

" About  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
advance  me  three  hundred  pounds,  which  I then  wanted  to  assist  a 
Friend,  the  only  Money  I ever  had  occasion  to  borrow  in  my  life.  I 
am  now  in  a Situation  somewhat  similar.  My  brother  is  shortly  to  be 
married,  and  has,  within  a Week  or  ten  days  past,  engaged  a House 
and  Farm,  by  my  advice,  most  commodiously  adapted  to  his  wants, 
in  his  parish,  adjoining  to  Sevenoaks.  In  order  to  obtain  this  house, 
etc.,  he  has  been  obliged  to  engage  to  take  the  Stock,  Cattle,  etc., 
upon  it,  which  will  require  about  Three  hundred  pounds  to  purchase, 
which  I have  promised  to  assist  him  with,  and  it  must  be  paid  on  Monday 
fortnight.  I have  very  nearly  this  Sum  in  a Banker’s  hands  at  present, 
but  I shall  have  occasion  to  borrow  a hundred  pounds  for  six  or  twelve 
months,  till  I begin  to  receive  money  regularly,  which  I take  the  liberty 
to  apply  to  you  for,  if  convenient,  you  shall  have  my  bond  with  five 
per  cent,  interest,  or,  if  you  require  it,  more  ample  security  than  a bond, 
my  reason  for  writing  is  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  Speaking. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obliged  and  faithful, 

“Q.  Humphry.” 

We  have  gone  out  of  our  chronological  arrangement  in  order  to 
notice  this  letter,  because  it  is  clear,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  worded, 
that,  although  bearing  no  date,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  end  of  1777, 
when  Humphry  had  just  arrived  in  England,  but  it  relates  to  the  advances 
made  to  his  brother  with  a view  to  his  marriage.  Evidently  Humphry 
exhausted  his  own  personal  savings  first  of  all,  did  all  that  he  could  for 
William  Humphry  with  regard  to  settlement  and  furnishing  expenses, 
but  was  unable  to  complete  this  newer  transaction  for  the  purchase 
of  the  stock  on  the  farm  without  some  assistance.  It  is  also  evident 
that  he  must  have  paid  Sir  Joshua  very  quickly  the  three  hundred 
pounds  formerly  advanced  by  him,  otherwise,  he  could  hardly  have 
ventured  to  approach  so  influential  a man  as  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  for  a further  loan,  even  though  the  amount  of  the  present  loan 
was  a much  smaller  one,  one  hundred  pounds  in  all. 

We  now  return  to  his  time  in  Italy.  Writing  to  his  brother  in 
July,  1776,2  about  the  marriage,  he  said  he  was  “ fatigued  to  death  with 

1 B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  21,  113,  folios  15,  16. 

2 " Woodgate  Correspondence,”  July  10,  1776. 
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a hard  day’s  work  at  the  Vatican,”  that  he  was  proposing  to  leave  Rome 
a fortnight  hence,  and  then  going  on  to  Florence  to  finish  his  Venus, 
which  would  take  him  a month,  from  that  he  should  hasten  forward  to 
Venice  and  on  to  Turin  and  England  with  all  possible  expedition.  He 
said  he  was  drawing  upon  Mr.  Offley  for  some  money  to  bring  him  home, 
and,  although  extremely  anxious  to  see  his  mother  and  brother,  had 
“ horrid  apprehensions  of  the  cold  and  damp  of  England  after  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  Italian  Summer.”  He  suggests  that  he  should 
come  and  stay  a month  at  Sevenoaks  before  he  settles  in  London,  if 
there  is  any  “ tolerable  light  ” in  the  house,  and  “ convenience  for 
painting,”  particularly  requests  the  person  whom  he  calls  Joey  Green 
[and  who  was,  perchance,  his  old  friend  Valentine  Green,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  sometimes  called  by  a nickname,  or  possibly  Amos  Green  the 
painter,  or  John  or  Benjamin  his  brothers]  “to look  about  for  some  kind 
of  lodging  for  me  as  an  oil  painter,  not  forgetting,  however,  the  convenience 
for  Miniature.”  He  sends  kind  messages  to  Carwardine  1 and  his  wife, 
the  minature  painter,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paine,  junior. 

Still,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  leave  Rome  as  quickly  as  he  had 
anticipated,  as  there  are  several  more  letters,  dated  February  and  April 
in  1777,  from  the  same  place,  by  which  it  is  clear  that  he  had  to  return 
from  Florence  to  Rome  again,  in  order  to  measure  certain  antique  statues, 
and  to  carry  out  certain  commissions  which  had  been  given  him  recently. 
He  was  to  have  painted  a portrait  of  the  little  prince  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  but  he  said  that  the  prince  2 was  too  much  indisposed 
by  the  cutting  of  his  teeth  to  sit,  and  it  was  doubtful  as  to  whether 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  finish  the  picture.  He 3 refers  to  the 

presence  of  a Mrs.  H in  Venice,  who  was  the  notorious  Mrs.  Anne 

Horton.4  She  had  just  married  Sir  Charles  Maynard  (July  12,  1776), 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Maynard  on 
the  decease  of  his  kinsman  the  sixth  baron,  who  died  a bachelor.  He 

says  that  Mrs.  H was  being  “ received  by  everybody  as  Lady  M d, 

and  with  Honours  suitable  to  her  rank.”  He  begs  his  brother  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Humphry  their  mother,  and  say  how  sorry  he  is  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  see  her,  but  he  had  been  detained  so  much  longer  in  Rome 
than  he  had  expected,  and  was  now  eagerly  looking  forward  to  seeing 

1 Rev.  T.  Carwardine,  the  father  of  Penelope  (1730-1800),  one  of  six  sisters  and  a 
clever  miniature  painter.  Her  mother,  Ann,  from  whom  she  (see  above)  inherited  the  talent, 
also  exhibited  many  miniatures.  Humphry  painted  Penelope’s  portrait  (see  Turner  collection). 
She  married  Dr.  Butler,  the  organist  of  Ranelagli. 

2 William  Frederick,  second  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1776-1834),  d.s.p. 

3 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Feb.  1,  1777. 

4 Generally  known  as  Nancy  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Horton,  although  her  real  name  appears  to 
have  been  Haughton.  She  died  near  Paris  either  in  1808  or  1814,  see  Bleackley’s  "Ladies  Fair 
but  Frail.” 
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her  in  Devonshire  at  a very  early  time.  In  his  next  letter,1  written 
only  four  days  after  the  previous  one,  he  says  that  he  has  ascertained 
that  his  journey  to  London  will  cost  him  nearly  a hundred  pounds,  and 
that  when  he  gets  back  to  this  country,  he  probably  will  want  “ a great 
variety  of  things,”  and  be  at  a considerable  cost.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  his  brother’s  proposal  for  the  settlement  for  Miss  Woodgate, 
“ rather  inadequate,”  and  he  would  like  to  let  him  have  more  money, 
but  he  is  a little  bit  perplexed  as  to  his  own  interests.  However,  he 
adds,  “if  it  can  be  managed  ” that  you  should  put  more  money  into 
her  settlement,  “as  not  to  put  me  into  difficulties,  I shall  be  the  better 
pleased.”  He  then  asks  for  a letter  of  credit  from  Child’s  Bank  for 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  because  he  thinks  that  he  will  return  through 
Holland,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Venice,  and  come  over 
to  Harwich.  He  had  just  recently  met  Mrs,  Buller,  a widow  lady, 
sister  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  member  for  Somerset,  and  she  had  recommended 
the  route  through  Holland  as  the  most  delightful  in  the  world.  He  was 
therefore  rather  inclined  to  adopt  it.  He  assured  his  brother  that  he 
would  be  back  again  before  Midsummer,  and  hopes  that  his  marriage 
will  be  deferred  until  then.  He  was  returning  to  England  “ with  a 
fixed  resolution  not  to  paint  anything  for  any  Body  in  Miniature  for  one 
or  two  years  at  least,”  but  to  devote  his  time  to  large  oil  portraits.  “ I 
am  happy,”  says  he,  “ to  hear  the  success  of  our  arms  in  America.  It 
does  great  honour  to  Lord  George  Germaine,2  and  in  all  probability 
will  very  much  promote  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s 
family.  I am  very  far  from  thinking  the  American  War  at  an  end, 
and  still  further  from  wishing  ever  to  see  the  Americans,  or  any  English 
subjects,  deprived  of  their  Constitutional  rights.” 

Through  his  friend  Mr.  Trenchard,  whose  daughter  Richard  Owen  Cam- 
bridge (1717-1802),  the  poet,  had  married,  Humphry  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a man  who  in  his  day  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  regarded 
as  a considerable  wit,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  conversationalists 
of  the  time.  Humphry  had  evidently  been  in  regular  correspondence 
with  Cambridge,  and  had  told  him  of  some  of  his  adventures,  specially 
of  an  accident  which  had  occurred  when  he  crossed  the  St.  Gothard, 
which  had  nearly  cost  the  artist  his  life.  The  mule  slipped  and  fell  over  a 
precipice,  and  it  was  only  by  a fortunate  circumstance  that  Humphry  was 
able  to  drop  from  the  animal’s  back,  and  just  save  himself.  Cambridge, 
who  was  frequently  preparing  clever  poetic  notes  on  the  events  of  the 
day,  wrote  some  verses  to  Humphry  which  he  sent  out  to  him  in  Rome 


1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Feb.  5,  1777. 

2 Lord  George  Sackville,  afterwards  Germaine  (1715/16-1785),  Viscount  Sackvilleof  Drayton 
in  1782. 
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in  January,  1 777.  Humphry  sent  these  verses  to  his  brother,1  saying, 
“ As  I consider  these  lines  as  a proof  of  Mr.  Cambridge’s  esteem  and 
friendship,  I hold  them  to  be  inestimable.”  We  give  the  poem  in  full 
in  a footnote.2  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  a very  elevated  type, 
but  there  are  certain  allusions  in  it  to  persons  who  were  well-known  at 
the  time  which  Humphry  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to  his  brother.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Patoun  was  a gentleman  who  resided  at  Richmond  Hill, 
and  who  painted  a picture  now  and  then  for  his  own  amusement.  He 
had  recently  finished  a copy  of  a picture  of  Cleopatra  after  the  original 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Jan.  23,  1777 . 

2 To  Mr.  Humphry. 

“We  find  in  the  annals  of  famed  Richmond  Hill, 

That  each  touch  of  the  pencil  makes  work  for  the  Quill. 

In  the  morning  a picture  is  shewn  by  Patoun 
A volume  of  poems  is  issued  at  Noon. 

With  all  the  rich  teints  that  the  pallet  affords 
Cleopatra  is  drawn, — with  the  choicest  of  words 
That  Bards  of  all  ranks  may  contribute  to  deck  her 
The  Treas’ry  compleats  whats  begun  by  th’  Exchequer  . 

But,  Humphry,  by  whom  shall  your  labours  be  told  ? 

How  your  Colours  enliven  the  young  and  the  old  ? 

And  was  it  tor  this  you  indulged  in  your  freak  ? 

(To  excel  all  the  moderns  and  rival  th’  Antique  ?) 

On  Sublime  Saint  Gotardo  to  venture  your  Neck  ? 

No  poet  d’ye  find  to  extol  your  design  ? 

The  Glow  of  your  tints,  or  the  grace  of  your  Line  ? 

With  lofty  Parnassus  proud  Richmond  may  vie 
And  spout  every  Hour  her  bright  streams  to  the  Sky. 

Are  the  founts  of  the  Vallies  exhausted  and  dry  ? 

Then  we’ll  cull  from  their  Borders  the  flow’rs  of  the  mead 
To  present  you  a wreath  not  unworthy  your  Head, 

The  swans  of  sweet  Thames  their  best  quills  shall  afford 
Your  Genius,  your  Talent,  your  Life  to  record. 

And  shall  not  your  Sheridan  give  you  an  Ode  ? 

To  describe  antient  Rome  and  the  charms  of  the  road. 

With  the  Task  you  acquired  in  that  learned  abode  ? 

From  that  learned  abode  shall  Corilla  * pour  forth 
Her  extempore  lays  to  acknowledge  your  worth  : 

From  more  distant  Elysium  your  Goldsmith  shall  tell,  his 
Old  Friends  at  the  Club  how  you’re  prais’d  by  Apelles 
How  Zeuxis  admires  you,  how  Raphael  fears, 

How  the  antients  and  moderns  are  all  by  the  ears. 

What  Zeal  old  Protogenes  shews  in  your  Service 
How  he  treats  the  great  Titian  no  better  than  Jervis. 

How  Proserpine  lately  was  chuckling  to  think 
She  had  just  caught  you  napping  on  Phlegeton’s  brink 
(No  mortal  since  Orpheus  her  fancy  cou’d  taste 
And  only  your  pencil  his  Lyre  has  surpass’d) 

How  she  longs  to  possess  you  by  force  or  by  stealth. 

Now  your  danger  you  know — so  take  Care  of  your  Health.” 

* Corilla  was  a poetess  lately  crowned  in  Rome. 
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by  Carlo  Maratta.  This  picture  he  showed  to  Lord  Hardwick,1  who 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  diverted 
himself  by  writing  four  lines  upon  it.  These  were  followed  by  others 
from  various  friends,  all  having  allusion  to  this  clever  copy  of  the 
picture,  until  at  length,  says  Humphry,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,2  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  “ put  an  end  to  this  poetical  rage,  by  sending  likewise 
a copy  of  verses  concerning  the  picture.”  Then  Cambridge  dealt  with 
the  whole  subject,  and  as  both  Lord  Hardwick  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper 
were  amateur  artists,  his  allusions  were  passed  round  through  the  artistic 
circle,  and  eventually  sent  out  to  Humphry,  who,  it  is  clear,  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  them.  Although  Cambridge  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  time ; referred  to  by  Boswell  in  his 
‘ ‘ J ohnson  ’ ’ and  alluded  to  by  Walpole  and  in  the  j ournals  of  Miss  Berry  ; 
and  although  Lord  Chesterfield  spoke  highly  of  his  ingenious  and  clever 
wit,  but  one  important  example  of  his  recorded  witticisms  has  come  down 
to  the  present  day.  His  son  3 says  that  a note  from  Mr.  Moore,  who 
was  the  editor  of  The  World,  1753-6,  requesting  an  essay  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Cambridge,  for  his  periodical,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  poet 
on  a Sunday  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  church.  “ Mrs.  Cambridge,” 
says  the  son,  “ observing  her  husband  to  be  rather  inattentive  during 
the  sermon,  whispered  to  him,  ‘ What  are  you  thinking  of  ? ’ He 
replied,  ‘ Of  the  next  World,  my  dear/  and  Mrs.  Cambridge  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  reply,  not  realizing  the  clever  play  of  words 
which  it  contained.” 

Humphry,  although  he  had  made,  as  we  have  already  seen,  plans 
for  leaving  Rome  quite  quickly,  was  yet  unable  to  complete  his  arrange- 
ments. I11  writing  to  his  brother  in  April  4 of  that  year,  and  again 
reminding  him  that  he  should  be  wanting  some  money,  as  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  whether  he  would  return  through  Germany  or  through  France ; 
he  tells  him  that  “ ten  thousand  unforeseen  impediments  prevented 
my  leaving  Rome  at  the  time  I proposed,  but  chiefly  executing  some 
commissions  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  have  had  no  other  effect 
or  profit  than  obliging  his  Royal  Highness,  to  whose  goodness  I am 
very  highly  Indebted.”  He  was  at  that  time,  however,  pretty  sure, 
that  in  the  next  four  or  five  days  he  would  be  able  to  leave  the  city, 
and  he  intended  to  journey  with  the  Pope’s  courier  to  Bologna  by  way 
of  Ancona  and  Loretto,  without  passing  through  Florence,  because, 
says  he,  “ I am  very  late,  and  I well  know,  if  I was  to  touch  there,  I 
should  be  detained  a month  or  two,  because  I had  promised  to  paint 

’ Philip,  second  Earl  (1720-1798).  2 Sir  Grey  Cooper  ( ob . 1801). 

3 “ Works  of  R.  O.  Cambridge,”  by  G.  O.  C.,  1803. 

4 “ Wroodgate  Correspondence,”  April  23,  1777. 
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my  Lady  Cowper,  the  Pretender’s  lady,  and  others,  besides  finishing  my 
Venus.”  This  arrangement  for  his  journey  he  did  carry  out,  and  in  May 
he  was  in  Bologna.  His  brother  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  probability  of  his  speedy  return.  He  says,  in  a letter  which  he  sent 
to  Humphry  in  February,1  “ If  you  can  apprise  me  of  the  time  of  your 
coming,  I will  meet  you  at  Dover,  and  then  accompany  you  either  to 
this  place”  [i.e.  Sevenoaks,  where  William  Humphry  was  then  living] 
“ or  to  London,  which  ever  you  prefer.”  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  him, 
“ I believe  you  could  never  have  returned  at  a better  time  with  regards 
to  your  profession,  for  there  seems  to  be  a great  dearth  of  capable  Portrait 
Painters,  though  the  art  was  never  more  encouraged  than  it  is  at  present.” 
William  Humphry  goes  on  to  tell  his  brother  that  there  is  a little 
living  vacant  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  in  Sussex,  and  he  was 
very  anxious  to  obtain  it.  He  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  the  Duke  and  mentioning  his  brother’s  name,  and  he  had  every  hope 
that  his  petition  would  be  received  favourably.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  was,  and  William  Humphry  was  given  the  small  living  by  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  to  add  to  the  position  he  already  possessed.  He  had  not  yet 
married,  but  speaks  of  Miss  Woodgate  being  at  her  father’s  house  in 
Sussex,  where  he  was  going  on  the  following  day,  and  then  tells  us  that 
Mrs.  Ashburnham,  Miss  Woodgate’s  sister,  who  was  married  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester’s  son,  had  recently  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  several 
children,  and  that  the  death  had  caused  a gloom  to  fall  over  the  whole 
of  the  Woodgate  family.  The  money  which  William  Humphry  had 
in  hand  for  his  brother  he  had  not  been  able  at  present  to  invest.  He 
apologizes  for  this  neglect,  and  says  he  was  not  certain  as  to  whether  his 
brother  might  not  need  it,  and  he  had  therefore  lodged  it  at  Child’s  Bank 
temporarily.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  then  in  Paris,  but  expected  home, 
and  William  Humphry  conveys  the  news  to  his  brother  that  the  Duke 
had  recently  bought  a large  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  but  was  unable 
to  take  up  his  residence  there  that  winter,  but  hoped  to  do  so  in  the 
early  spring.  He  also  tells  him  that  a Mr.  Gardener,  of  Knole,  had  been 
appointed  Serjeant  Porter  to  the  King,  and  that  the  place  was  one  of 
emolument,  having  a stipend  attached  to  it  of  at  least  £400  a year. 
Finally,  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  has  just  had  a long  letter  from  their 
mother,  who  was  expressing  great  uneasiness  at  having  no  news  from 
him.  She  approved  of  his  marrying,  but  charged  him  not  to  make  the 
lady’s  fortune  the  main  object  of  consideration,  and  regretted  to  have 
to  say  that  the  lace  industry  was  not  in  a sufficiently  good  condition 
for  her  to  be  able  to  render  him  any  financial  assistance.  He  has,  there 
fore,  to  fall  back  entirely  upon  the  help  of  his  brother.  One  has  a sort 

1 R.A.,  II/50. 
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of  shrewd  idea  that  this  part  of  the  letter  was  the  most  important 
in  William  Humphry's  mind,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  long,  rambling, 
epistle  was  sent  in  order  that  Ozias  Humphry  should  quite  understand 
that  his  brother  was  placing  complete  reliance  on  him  for  his  assistance. 

Meantime,  Ozias  himself  was  beginning  to  pay  some  attentions  to 
a lady  in  Rome.  He  said  that  they  had  in  the  city  “ a Mrs.  Poggi,  who 
had  been  a Miss  Lewis,  of  Bovey  Tracy,"  and  had  known  his  mother  and 
all  the  Honiton  people.  She  had  a sister  about  twenty-one,  who  had 
a fortune  of  some  four  thousand  pounds,  and  he  says  it  had  been  proposed 
that  he  should  pay  his  attentions  to  her.  He  says  the  connection  would 
be  a “ very  reputable  one,"  particularly  agreeable  to  his  mother,  as 
“ the  family  was  one  of  repute."  He  has  been  told  that  the  girl  was 
“a  very  pleasing  person  of  a most  amiable  disposition,  fond  of  reading, 
of  writing,  and  of  music,"  and  that  she  had  taken  “ great  pains  to  improve 
her  mind,”  and  Humphry  says  he  is  “ much  inclined  towards  her.” 

He  has  not,  however,  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her,  because, 
although  her  sister  was  in  Rome,  this  younger  girl  had  remained  in 
England,  and  so  Ozias  begs  that  his  brother,  under  the  “ seal  of  the 
strictest  secrecy,"  will  make  some  inquiries  about  her,  because,  says  he, 
“ if  she  is  like  her  sister,  I should  like  her  exceedingly."  There  are 
several  allusions  to  Mrs.  Poggi  in  his  letters,  and  he  was  evidently 
singularly  taken  with  her,  and  not  at  all  indisposed,  if  the  sister 
resembled  her,  to  commence  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her  immediately 
upon  his  return  to  England.  An  interesting  little  postscript  is  appended 
to  this  letter.  “ I must  beg,"  says  he,  “ a favour  of  mother,  to  get  for 
me  twelve  laced  ruffled  shirts,  and  six  plain  ones.  Let  them  be  made 
by  the  same  Miss  Nancy  Barnes  that  made  the  last,  if  possible.  They 
must  be  made  with  all  possible  speed,  or  otherwise,  I shall  be  in  the 
greatest  distress,  as  I have  not  a tolerable  shirt  left,  therefore,  shall 
not  be  able  to  see  anyone  in  Paris.  I return  ragged  like  a soldier  after 
long  service."  He  again  apologized  for  not  having  time  to  write  to 
his  mother,  and  begs  that  William  Humphry  will  do  so  for  him, 
remembering  him  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  telling 
her  that,  before  he  leaves  Italy,  she  shall  certainly  have  a letter.  Finally, 
he  gives  William  Humphry  full  permission  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds 
from  Child’s  Bank,1  and  make  use  of  it  in  the  preparation  for  his  marriage. 

Next  we  hear  of  him  at  Bologna,2  where  he  said  he  was  in  “ High 
Spirits  at  the  near  approach  of  the  time  when  he  was  to  revisit  his  dear 
native  country."  He  hopes  that  his  brother  had  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  wedding,  and  promises,  with  tire  utmost 

1 The  papers  relative  to  Humphry’s  account  with  Child's  cannot  be  found 
2 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  May  16,  1777. 
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generosity,  that  he  will  contribute  anything,  and  whatever  he  can,  to 
render  his  brother’s  Condition  happy  and  comfortable.  “ I shall  hasten 
forward,”  says  he,  “ with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  kiss  my  sister’s 
hand  in  England.”  From  Bologna,  he  said  he  was  going  on  to  Venice 
by  way  of  Cento  and  Ferrara,  and  intended  to  continue  in  Venice  for 
a fortnight,  then  so  to  Parma  for  two  or  three  days,  from  thence  through 
Piacenza  to  Milan,  and  so  on  to  Turin,  then  over  the  Alps  to  Paris,  where 
he  proposed  to  remain  for  some  six  or  eight  days,  so  that,  without 
unforeseen  accidents,  he  will  probably  be  in  England  before  the  end 
of  July. 

Once  again  he  reminded  his  brother  about  the  shirts,  particularly 
requesting  that  some  of  them  should  be  ready  for  him  on  his  return, 
“ for,”  he  adds,  “ I am  literally  ragged,  like  an  old  soldier  with  regard 
to  linen.”  He  hoped  in  a few  days  to  see  Lady  Maynard  at  Venice, 
but  understood  that  there  had  been  a great  disturbance  in  the  city, 
as,  although  the  Venetian  nobility  had  received  her,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  had  not  allowed  her  to  pay  her  respects  to  them. 

Evidences  of  the  differences  between  the  artistic  opinions  of  the 
present  day  and  those  adopted  by  Humphry  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
statement  in  this  letter  that  the  artist  was  looking  forward  with  great 
eagerness  to  examining  the  pictures  in  Bologna  by  the  Caracci,  by  Guido, 
by  Domenichino,  and  by  their  scholars,  some  of  “ the  most  interesting 
works,”  he  believes,  that  there  are  in  the  world.  Before  leaving  Rome, 
he  said  he  had  had  a present  from  Prince  Borghese  of  a most  magnificent 
gold  snuffbox,  “ for  two  miniatures  I painted  for  him,”  but  he  adds, 
“ I am  determined,  be  the  consequences  what  it  will,  never  to  paint 
again  in  miniature.”  A postcript  to  the  letter  tells  us  that  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether,  when  he  reached  to  France,  he  should  return  by  way 
of  Dover,  or  by  Brighthelmstone. 

The  last  letter  that  is  preserved  of  those  written  by  Humphry  from 
Italy  is  from  Venice,1  and  is  dated  the  23rd  of  May,  1 777.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  place.  “ Of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,”  he  says, 
“ this  is  surely  the  most  gay  and  agreeable  to  reside  in,  for  a little  while 
at  least.  Everything  that  can  possibly  contribute  to  render  the  people 
cheerful  and  contented  is  provided  for  them  here  by  the  Government, 
who  likewise  partake  with  them  in  all  their  diversions,  so  gay, 
so  dissipated,  so  contented,  and  so  enviable  a people,  I never  saw. 
Withal,  they  are  courteous  and  obliging  beyond  all  other  people  to 
strangers.  “ I wish,”  says  he,  “ you  could  for  a day  be  set  down  in  this 
merry  World  in  Water,  where  you  would  find  every  Evening  the  gay 
appearance  of  Vauxhall,  unmixed  with  the  riot  of  it.”  He  then  goes 
1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  May  23,  1777. 
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on  to  give  his  brother  a full  description  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  Venice,  referring  to  the  Grand  Canal,  the  smaller  canals,  the  islands, 
and  to  some  of  the  buildings,  but  finishes  up  by  saying  that  he  has  not 
time  to  give  a more  particular  description,  and  must  defer  it  till  they 
meet. 

He  had  been,  he  said,  to  see  Lady  Maynard,  who  was  in  indifferent 
health,  but  he  was  quite  unable  to  see  her,  and  was  told  that  she  made 
it  a point  that  she  would  not  see  anyone  who  had  known  her  in  her  former 
condition  as  Mrs.  Horton.1  There  are  further  references  to  his  friends 
the  Poggis.  Mrs.  Poggi  was  to  have  left,  but  she  had  not  done  so,  and 
she  and  her  husband  were  taking  their  journey  slowly,  because  Mrs. 
Poggi  was  “ in  an  interesting  condition,”  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
“ the  company  and  consolation  of  an  English  friend  on  her  journey.” 
They  were  therefore  proposing  to  travel  all  together,  especially  across  the 
Alps.  He  makes  further  allusions  to  money  matters,  hoping  that  his 
bankers,  Messrs.  Child,  quite  understand  that  he  may  be  drawing  upon 
them  again  in  Paris  or  at  Turin,  as  he  can  hardly  tell  how  much  money 
he  will  want  en  route ; and  there  is  a further  final  allusion  to  the  shirts, 
about  which  he  was  evidently  exceedingly  anxious. 

With  regard  to  this  time  in  Italy,  he  himself  tells  us,  in  some  scraps 
of  autobiography,  that  his  principal  residence  while  in  Rome  was  in  the 
Palazzo  Zucchero,  upon  the  Trinita  del  Monte,  that  in  England  he  had  given 
so  much  attention  to  miniature  painting  that  he  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  portraiture  in  oil,  and  therefore  had  to  set  to  work  to  learn  all 
he  could  from  the  fine  examples  of  the  old  masters  to  be  seen  in  the 
palaces  of  the  city.  He  was  especially  interested  in  studying  the  works 
of  Titian,  from  the  pictures  in  the  Borghese  and  Colonna  palaces,  and 
in  copying  many  of  the  frescoes  of  Raphael.  He  says  that  he  had  an 
evening  academy  in  his  own  apartment,  which  was  frequented  by  the 
ablest  living  artists  in  Rome,  and  that  they  all  discussed  technical  matters 
concerning  the  pictures  which  they  had  been  copying,  and  from  their 
conversation  he  learned  a great  deal.  We  have  no  letters  to  tell  us 
exactly  how  he  returned  home,  but  he  himself  says  that  from  Venice 
he  went  to  Vicenza,  “ adorned,”  says  he,  “ with  the  finest  buildings 
of  Palladio,”  then  pursued  his  course  by  Verona  to  Mantua,  then  to 
Parma,  to  see  the  pictures  by  Correggio,  which  he  “ admired  amazingly,” 
and  so  to  Milan,  thence  to  Switzerland,  crossing  over  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass  and  going  on  to  Strasbourg,  and  through  Alsace  to  Paris,  where  he 


1 Walpole,  in  writing  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  married  another  Mrs.  Horton, 
calls  this  one  “ the  Duke  ot  Dorset’s  Mrs.  Horton,  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Mrs.  Horton,  every- 
body’s Mrs.  Horton.”  In  1779  she  was  at  Naples,  he  says,  “dispensing  James’  powders  and 
being  generally  visited.” 
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remained  for  some  few  days,  and  thence  on  to  London.  Unfortunately, 
he  left  behind  him,  in  his  trunk  in  Rome,  several  of  his  books,  and  for 
these  he  had  to  write  to  one  of  his  friends.  From  this  list,  we  learn  a 
little  of  his  literary  tastes,  because  he  tells  us  that  amongst  the  volumes 
were  three  of  the  “ Faerie  Queene,”  the  complete  works  of  Pope  in  six 
volumes,  Plutarch’s  Lives,  Shakespeare’s  works  in  nine  volumes,  and 
Milton's  in  two,  seven  volumes  of  letters  from  painters,  two  classical 
books,  one  Quintilian,  and  the  other  Sophocles ; the  works  of  Vitruvius, 
a two-volume  guide  to  Naples  and  some  French  dramatic  works. 

When  in  Rome,  Humphry  had  devoted  some  considerable  time  to 
studying  the  architecture  of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  had  " made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  Giacomo  Quarenghi,  a pupil  of  Temanza,  who  had 
been  selected  from  the  professors  in  Rome  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to 
overlook  some  of  the  buildings  which  Her  Imperial  Majesty  was  at  that 
time  erecting  in  St.  Petersburg.”  Quarenghi  introduced  Humphry  to 
Thomas  Banks  the  celebrated  sculptor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
where  he  stayed  for  more  than  seven  years,  having  obtained  a travelling 
studentship  from  the  Royal  Academy,  following  his  success  in  carrying  off 
its  gold  medal.  Banks,  who  had  been  a student  of  the  Academy  from 
very  early  days,  and  who  quickly  made  those  about  him  aware  of  un- 
usual talent,  had  exhibited  from  its  foundation  various  works  in  sculpture, 
and  in  design,  and  received  high  praise  at  the  hands  of  Flaxman.  He 
had  married  a Miss  Wooton,  co-heiress,  says  Cunningham,  “ of  certain 
green  fields  and  flower  gardens,  which  have  since  been  turned  into  the 
streets  and  squares  of  Mayfair,”  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  wife 
had  this  considerable  portion,  passed  his  time  in  Rome  in  quite 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  was  enabled  to  prolong  his  sojourn 
in  Italy  far  beyond  the  time  allotted  to  him  by  his  travelling  scholar- 
ship.  During  the  time  that  he  was  away,  he  exhibited  only  two  works 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  several  of  his  best  works  in  sculpture 
were  executed  at  that  time,  especia.%  the  little  marble  statue  of 
Cupid,  which  eventually  he  sold  to  the  Empress  Catherine  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Banks  and  his  wife  were  evidently  very  much  taken  with 
Humphry.  They  paid  him  a great  deal  of  attention,  and  he  was 
frequently  about  with  them.  Amongst  his  correspondence  there  have 
been  preserved  three  letters  1 from  Mrs.  Banks.  It  would  appear  that, 
so  intimate  was  the  connection  between  Mrs.  Banks  and  Ozias  Humphry, 
that  he  was  able  to  leave  in  her  hands  several  of  the  arrangements 
respecting  his  luggage,  and  also  some  debts  which  he  was  not  able  to 


1 The  letters  have  an  interest  of  their  own  at  the  present  day,  apart  from  their  connection 
with  Humphry,  inasmuch  as  Thomas  Banks’  only  daughter  Lavinia  married  Ambrose  Poynter, 
the  architect,  and  their  son,  Sir  Edward  J Poynter,  is  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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settle  before  lie  left  Rome.  She  it  was  who  superintended  the  despatch 
of  the  cases  containing  his  effects.  The  things  were  sent  by  way  of 
Leghorn,  and  the  cases  included  several  pictures  and  a lay  figure,  the 
latter,  Mrs.  Banks  declared,  making  a large  and  troublesome  case.  He 
had  also  asked  her  to  pay  a Hairdresser’s  bill,  which  he  was  unable  to 
settle  before  he  left,  and  she  in  her  letter 1 tells  him  that  the  woman  who 
made  his  shirt  had  come  to  her  for  fourteen  Pauls  for  making 

and  mending  his  linen,  but  this  she  had  not  paid,  because  she  had  no 

instructions  from  him  so  to  do. 

Mrs.  Banks  then  goes  on  to  tell  him  the  various  bits  of  news  con- 
cerning her  husband’s  work,  and  what  was  going  on  in  Rome.  His  model 
for  Cupid  had  been  universally  liked,  and  ordered  in  marble  by  the  Bishop 
of  Derry.  His  " Caractacus  ” and  his  “Family  before  Claudius”  [once 
at  Stowe  House]  had  not  been  so  successful.  Apparently  for  the  former 
Mr.  Banks  was  to  have  had  two  hundred  pounds  for  it  from  a Mr.  G., 
but  this  Mr.  G.  had  declined  to  pay  the  bill,  and  said  he  would  only 

give  a hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Banks  did  not  care  to 

accept  that  price,  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  sell  the  figure  to  anyone  who 
cared  to  give  that  price  for  it,  as  he  (Mr.  G.)  “ never  intended  to  give 
so  much  for  a modern  work.”  This  had  been  a serious  trouble  to  the 
sculptor.  He  had  a long  and  expensive  time  in  Rome,  some  of  his 
commissions  had  gone  awry,  from  others  he  had  not  got  as  much  as  he 
expected,  and  therefore  he  was  suffering  considerable  inconvenience 
by  reason  of  the  unexpected  action  of  this  anonymous  patron.  Mrs. 
Banks  says,  “ You  suppose  I have  diverted  myself  this  Carnival,  I assure 
you  but  little,  once  at  the  Festina,  mainly  to  see  the  Allibarta  Theatre 
all  lighted  up,  and  twice  in  the  Corso,  to  please  Lavinia — would 
you  suppose  we  had  been  such  fools,”  says  she,  “as  to  take  her  twice 
to  the  theatre,  indeed  she  behaved  amazingly  well,  kept  awake  the  whole 
time,  clapping  her  little  hands,  and  applauding  whenever  the  others 
did  so.” 

In  the  next  letter  2 we  learn  that  the  anonymous  patron  was  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  poor  Mrs.  Banks  is  complaining  again  of  a commission 
gone  awry.  “ The  figure,”  says  she,  “ which  the  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  etc.,  etc.  [the  Bishop  of  Derry],  had  ordered  of  Mr.  Banks,  he  had 
returned  on  his  hands,  when  almost  completed,  with  the  frivolous  excuse 
of  its  being  improper  for  a Bishop  to  have  a naked  figure  in  his  house.” 
Even  more,  Lord  Bristol  returned  with  the  Cupid  a basso-relievo,  and 
two  heads  which  were  quite  finished,  and  the  result  of  this  discourteous 
action  together  with  the  trouble  occasioned  by  Mr.  Grenville’s  refusal 
to  pay  the  full  sum  for  the  Caractacus  and  what  Mrs.  Banks  calls  some 

1 R.A.,  II/67,  April  1,  1778.  2 R.A.,  II/74,  Nov.  4,  1778. 
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“ ill  usage  from  a few  other  gentlemen,”  had  worried  the  sculptor  so 
much  that,  when  this  second  letter  was  sent,  he  had  been  in  a fever, 
which,  says  she,  “raged  like  a torrent,”  but  by  the  assistance  of  two 
doctors,  had  by  that  time  somewhat  abated,  although  he  was  still 
troubled  “ by  an  ague,”  and  a less  dangerous  fever.  She  regretted  that 
it  seemed  probable,  although  they  very  much  desired  to  leave  Rome, 
they  would  have  to  remain  for  some  considerable  time  longer,  because, 
notwithstanding  many  commissions,  “ gentlemen,”  says  she,  “will  not  pur- 
chase anything  larger  than  what  they  can  carry  on  their  fingers  or  [in  their] 
snuff-box.”  To  add  to  the  poor  lady’s  misery,  not  only  was  her  husband 
ill,  but,  “ Judge  of  my  fatigue  and  affliction  two  nights  ago,  when  Mr. 
Banks’  fever  was  at  its  Capo,  my  poor  girl  was  taken  with  a shivering 
fit,  and  afterwards  with  a violent  fever.  I spent,”  says  she,  “ the  whole 
night,  in  walking  out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  assisting  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  half  out  of  my  senses,  but,  thank  God,  the  child  is  as  hearty 
now  as  ever.”  Her  husband,  however,  was  still  quite  ill.  She  says,  “ I 
have  got  up,  I am  sure,  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  to  wet 
his  parched  tongue  with  a sponge  tied  to  a bit  of  cane,”  and  he  was 
then  light-headed,  and  declaring  that  he  was  “ ten  thousand  fathoms 
up  in  the  air.”  However,  she  begs  that  Humphry  will  not  say  anything 
about  her  husband’s  illness  in  London,  because  it  will  disturb  his  friends, 
and  she  tells  the  aftist  that  she  is  doing  the  best  for  him  with  his  things 
that  she  can,  but  that  one  of  his  cases  appears  to  have  gone  astray  at 
Leghorn,  and  the  box  containing  his  brushes  has  by  some  accident  been 
sent  away  into  Germany,  but  amidst  all  her  troubles,  she  will  not  forget 
to  do  what  she  can  for  him.  The  letter  comes  to  a somewhat  abrupt 
conclusion,  “ Adieu,”  she  says,  “ I cannot  hear  his  groans  any  longer 
without  going  to  him.” 

In  the  third  and  last  letter,1  the  news  is  a little  more  cheerful 
respecting  Mr.  Banks’  illness.  From  an  acute,  it  had  turned  to  a low 
nervous  fever.  He  had  been  in  bed  for  seven  weeks,  but  had  only  been 
able  to  be  lifted  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  " the  bed  being,” 
says  she,  “very  large.”  He  had  frequent  visits  from  the  best  physicians 
in  Rome,  “three  in  constant  attendance,  nine  visits  per  day,”  when  he 
was  in  the  height  of  his  fever,  but  at  last  the  delirium  had  passed  away, 
and  he  had  been  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger,  but  had  now  fallen 
into  a profound  melancholy,  and  his  comments  were  very  piteous  to  hear. 
“I  wish  I was  in  England,”  he  said,  “ for  I detest  this  place,”  and  then 
again,  “ Oh,  Mr.  Grenville,  thou  art  principally  the  cause  of  my  trouble,” 
and  then  again,  “ Oh,  Bishop,  thou  also  hast  a hand  in  it,”  and  then 
he  would  burst  into  tears.  At  length,  the  physicians  had  told  her  that 

1 It. A.,  II/75  ; no  date. 
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the  matter  was  not  so  much  a physical  complaint  as  a mental  trouble, 
and  that  if  she  could  not  relieve  the  patient’s  anxiety  respecting  some 
of  his  commissions,  they  would  be  quite  unable  to  obtain  any  effectual 
result  from  their  medicines.  Mrs.  Banks  had  written  to  the  Bishop, 
but  had  had  no  reply.  Apparently,  she  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, trying  to  get  him  to  take  over  the  Caractacus  which  he  had 
commissioned,  and  for  which  they  wanted  an  extra  fifty  pounds.  Mr. 
Grenville  had  received  the  basso-relievo,  but  had  not  decided  about  its 
purchase,  and  meantime  Mr.  Banks  was  continuing  to  worry  over  the 
state  of  his  financial  affairs,  and  because  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
closest  possible  attention  had  not  been  properly  appreciated.  Added 
to  all  this,  the  little  girl  had  a bad  foot,  and  a touch  of  fever,  she  herself, 
from  sitting  up  at  night,  and  not  being  able  to  take  proper  care,  was  also 
suffering  from  some  malaria,  and  from  a stiff  neck,  and  she  had  no  one 
at  hand  whom  she  could  trust  in  the  rooms  where  they  were  then  residing, 
“ not  even  a person,”  says  she,  “ to  whom  I could  trust  a favourite  cat 
or  dog.”  The  only  person  who  seems  to  have  been  of  the  least  assistance 
to  them  was  Mr.  Durno,  the  artist,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  of  whose 
generosity  and  kindliness  she  was  hardly  able  to  speak  in  sufficiently 
high  terms.  She  says  he  had  been  “ a friend  in  need  and  a friend  indeed,” 
and  “ without  the  least  obligation  to  be  so,  the  first  real  friend  she  had 
found  ” in  Rome  during  the  time  of  her  trouble,  and,  she  adds,  “ should 
it  ever  lay  in  my  power,  I hope  my  heart  will  be  grateful  enough  to 
return  it  as  willingly.”  Mr.  Durno  at  times,  she  says,  had  sat  up  “ half 
a night,  sometimes  a whole  night,”  with  Mr.  Banks,  “ more  than  that,” 
she  says,  “ I cannot  expect  nor  permit  of,  as  he  has  his  studies  to  attend 
to,  and  his  time  here  draws  now  to  a conclusion.”  1 

Mrs.  Banks  was  evidently  deeply  concerned  about  her  husband, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  too  much  should  not  be  made 
of  his  illness  in  England.  She  asks  Humphry  to  try  and  see  her  sister, 
and  to  tell  her  how  ill  the  sculptor  was,  “ lest,”  says  she,  “ some  busy- 
body may  write  something  worse,  for  such  strange  things  is  wrote  to 

1 The  man  to  whom  she  refers  was  at  that  time  quite  young,  perhaps  about  twenty-seven, 
and  a historical  painter,  who  had  contributed  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists’  Exhibitions, 
and  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  had  been  successful  in  obtaining  a premium  of  a hundred  guineas 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  enabling  him  to  come  out  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  had 
every  intention  of  returning  to  England,  but  eventually  decided  not  to  do  so,  and  remained 
in  Rome  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1795.  His  work  is  not  very  highly 
regarded  at  the  present  day,  and  but  one  of  his  pictures  is  well  known,  that  representing 
Falstafi,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Soane  Museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  lie  and 
Mortimer  painted  for  Lord  Melbourne  an  important  ceiling  at  Brocket  Hall,  but  otherwise,  little 
of  his  work  remains  in  this  country.  Of  his  personal  career,  we  hardly  know  anything  whatever, 
and  the  scraps  of  information  contained  in  these  letters  of  Mrs.  Banks  are  of  importance  in 
enabling  us  to  know  that  he  was  of  kindly  and  generous  disposition,  and  exceedingly  helpful 
to  his  friends  in  the  time  of  their  trouble. 
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England  sometimes,  as  would  astonish  you.  It  will  prepare  her,”  she 
adds,  ” in  case  any  accident  should  happen,  but  by  no  means  acquaint 
her  with  the  cause,  tell  her  she  will  know  his  change  for  the  better  as  soon 
as  it  happens,”  and  then  in  a burst  of  confidence  to  Humphry,  she 
says,  “ Oh,  how  I wish  for  her  here,  what  a consolation  would  a female 
friend  be  to  me.”  A few  scraps  of  news  are  contained  in  the  letter. 
Miss  Hadfield,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cosway,  was  expected  any  day,  and  was 
to  come  and  see  Mrs.  Banks  at  her  house.  Piranesi  had  died  and  had 
left  considerable  means,  “ immense  riches,”  as  Mrs.  Banks  describes  it. 
Lady  Maynard  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  Lavinia,  and  had  taken 
her  out  in  her  carriage.  Another  great  lady  who  had  looked  after  the 
child  in  her  distress  had  been  Princess  Borghese,  but  the  Bankses  had  to 
move  to  another  address,  because,  said  she,  she  had  to  get  rid  of  “ the  noise 
of  that  troublesome  Padrona,”  and  to  move  Lavinia  away  from  the 
influence  of  two  tiresome  boys,  for  she  said  the  girl  had  grown  very 
charming,  and  was  admired  by  all  Rome.  There  follow  certain  pieces 
of  information  with  regard  to  Humphry’s  cases,  and  some  things  that 
Mr.  Banks  was  sending  to  England,  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  and  which 
he  was  anxious  Humphry  should  show  to  certain  patrons.  The  letter 
is  curiously  disjointed  and  in  parts  incoherent,  little  to  be  surprised  at, 
considering  the  terrible  trouble  at  the  time  it  was  written.  It  was  mid- 
night, Mrs.  Banks  says,  when  it  was  completed,  and  her  troubles  must 
account  for  the  ‘ ‘ length  and  incoherence  ’ ’ of  the  letter.  There  were  various 
other  things  that  she  was  anxious  to  mention,  but  was  quite  unable  to 
do  so. 

Of  the  later  history  of  Banks,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  recovered 
from  his  illness,  and,  a year  or  two  afterwards,  left  Italy  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  promised  many  commissions,  some  of  which,  however, 
appear  to  have  gone  astray.  Either  because  the  climate  of  Russia  did 
not  agree  with  him,  or  that  his  prospects  were  not  as  good  as  he  had 
anticipated,  he  then  returned  to  London  after  spending  only  one  year 
in  the  country,  and  commenced  again  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  becoming- 
in  1784  an  Associate,  and  in  1785  a Royal  Academician.  There  was, 
however,  little  encouragement  in  England  for  the  large  classical  works 
which  it  interested  him  to  produce,  and  he  is  better  remembered  for 
some  able  monuments,  especially  one  in  Lewisham  Church,  and  one,  very 
well  known,  to  Penelope  Boothby  in  Ashbourne  Church,  and  several 
busts,  notably  those  of  Warren  Hastings,  Mrs.  Cosway,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  also  a collector  of  engravings,  and  of 
drawings  by  old  masters,  many  of  which  have  since  come  into  the 
possession  of  his  grandson,  Sir  Edward  Poynter.  Banks  has  been 
described  as  a tall  man  of  dignified  appearance,  with  a winning  address 
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and  persuasive  manners,  but  he  suffered  in  later  years  from  the  suspicion 
of  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  was,  in  fact,  once  arrested  on  a charge 
of  high  treason,  at  the  same  time  as  Llorne  Tooke.  He  died  in  1805, 
and  there  is  a tablet  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  life-sized  head  of  Mrs.  Banks  by  Humphry,  which  the  artist 
painted  for  her  in  Rome,  was  exhibited  by  the  family  at  the  Law  Courts 
on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Romney  case,  and  as  a fine  work  un- 
doubtedly painted  by  Humphry  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining 
the  difference  between  his  technique  and  that  adopted  by  Romney. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HUMPHRY*  AS  A MINIATURE  PAINTER 

Before  we  deal  in  chronological  order  with  the  artistic  output  of  Ozias 
Humphry  after  his  return  from  Italy,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  special 
attention  to  his  work  as  a miniature  painter,  by  which  hitherto  he  has 
certainly  been  best  known.  There  are  exceedingly  few  of  Humphry’s 
miniatures  that  are  dated,  in  fact,  we  are  acquainted  with  only  ten 
which  bear  the  dates  at  all  clearly  upon  them.  Of  these  two  are  dated 
1770,  three  1771,  two  1773,  one  1783,  one  1784,  and  one  1788.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  Humphry  was  not  able  to  keep  to  the  determination 
to  which  he  had  alluded  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (see  p.  63),  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  would  not  paint 
any  more  miniatures,  “ be  the  temptation  to  do  so  ever  so  great.”  1 There 
were  certainly  three  miniatures  painted  after  his  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  possibly  others.  However,  he  did  devote  his  time  almost 
exclusively  after  1777  to  the  production  of  larger  pictures  in  oil  and  in 
crayon,  and  his  successful  career  as  a miniature  painter  belongs  to  the 
early  period  of  his  life. 

There  are  a few  pages  of  his  account  books  belonging  to  the  years 
1768,  1769, 1770,  1771,  and  1772,  still  in  existence,  and  a few  odd  detached 
entries  for  1778  and  1779,  soon  after  his  return  to  London,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  all  these,  he  does  not  distinguish  between  miniatures  and  other 
portraits,  and  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  all  the 
productions  of  these  early  years  were  miniatures,  or  whether  any  of  them 
were  oil  portraits.  The  bulk  of  the  prices  charged  are  at  the  rate  either 
of  six  or  twelve  guineas  for  a portrait,  and  as  these  figures  represented 
the  current  price  for  miniatures,  it  may  be  generally  taken  that  the 
entries  in  this  account-book  refer  to  such  portraits.  Even  where  the  sums 

1 In  une  of  Humphry’s  letters,  written  either  in  1790  or  in  1789,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which, 
but  in  all  probability  in  the  latter,  he  refers  to  a letter  he  has  received  from  Mrs.  Crewe  of  Crewe 
Hall,  inviting  him  “ in  the  most  pressing  manner  ” to  come  and  spend  a month  or  two  with  them 
in  Cheshire,  and  adds,  “ but  as  1 feel  something  like  a returning  passion  for  painting  again 
(though  nothing  like  a rage),  1 have  a notion  I shall  find  myself  impatient  to  get  back  to  London, 
to  execute  the  large  commissions  I have,  and  make  one  more  effort,  if  I die  for  it.  1 feel,”  he 
concludes,  “ very  little  disposed  to  adopt  miniature  painting  for  life.  1 could  not  live  under 
the  disgrace  of  it,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  I cannot  stir  up  a little  more  flame  for  my  profession 
than  I have  felt  lately,  I may  as  well  unstring  my  lyre  at  once,  and  sing  no  more.” 
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charged  are  larger  than  twelve  guineas  each,  as,  for  example,  an  entry 
to  Sir  William  Young  for  three  portraits,  £50,  we  may  conclude  that 
possibly  they  were  three  large  miniatures,  and  the  same  may  perchance 
be  the  case  where  £25  4s.  is  charged  to  Mr.  Hornblow  for  his  own  and 
his  wife’s  portrait,  a similar  amount  to  Mr.  Smith  for  portraits  of  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Young,  £75  12s.  to  Lord  Thanet  for  his  six  portraits, 
£ 2 5 4s.  to  Sir  John  Corby  for  his  own  and  Mrs.  Corby’s  portrait,  £28  ys. 
to  Lady  Louisa  Connolly  for  two  portraits,  and  £50  8s.  to  Mr.  Otley  for 
four  portraits.  An  entry,  however,  to  Mr.  Webber,  of  £105,  offers  greater 
difficulties,  and  one  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for  Miss  Buckingham’s  portrait, 
half  length,  eighteen  guineas,  in  all  probability  refers  to  an  oil  picture, 
although  painted  in  1770,  and  perchance  a similar  entry  to  Mr.  Alexander 
of  fifty  guineas  for  two  large  pictures  of  Thomas  Newark  Jones,  also 
relates  to  oil  work,  and  this  is  very  probably  the  case  with  the  half-length 
portrait  of  Miss  Tyler,  which  was  charged  to  Lord  Bateman  at  £25  4 s. 
Ozias  Humphry  was  one  of  the  ablest  miniature  painters  of  the  day, 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  ability  for  taking  a likeness,  with  a charm- 
ing sense  of  colour,  accurate  in  draughtsmanship,  and  skilful  in  arranging 
a natural,  easy  pose,  while  although  his  miniatures  are  not  as  strong  or  as 
forcible  in  their  general  characteristics  as  those  of  others  who  were  his  rivals, 
yet  they  are  always  remarkable  for  skill  in  craftsmanship,  for  dainty  grace, 
and  for  delicate  and  pleasing  colouring.  If  a further  criticism  may  be 
made,  it  is  that  Humphry  was  rather  too  anxious  to  give  his  miniatures 
the  appearance  of  oil  paintings  in  reduced  size,  and  hence  introduced  more 
elaborate  backgrounds  and  a greater  use  of  accessories  than  necessary. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  work  is  that  to  which  his  contemporaries 
alluded  when  they  said  that  to  many  of  his  sitters  he  gave  “ greyhound 
eyes,”  the  eyes  in  many  of  his  portraits  being  unusually  narrow  and 
pointed,  giving  to  the  persons  represented  a somewhat  sly  and  elusive 
character.  This  is  perhaps  his  best-known  characteristic,  and  it  enables 
the  identification  of  his  miniatures  to  be  made  almost  too  readily.  There 
is  a certain  sleepiness  about  the  look  of  many  persons  whom  he  painted 
which  distinguishes  his  work,  and  offers  a striking  difference  to  the 
large  open  eyes  that  Engleheart  painted,  and  the  unusual  brilliance 
of  the  eyes  as  painted  by  Plimer.  The  most  pleasing  miniatures 
that  remain  of  Humphry’s  work  are  undoubtedly  those  which  he 
never  completed  ; his  sketches  on  ivory  being  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
In  portraiture  they  must  have  been  absolutely  accurate,  in  colouring 
and  composition  they  are  full  of  charm,  and  they  far  exceed  in  intrinsic 
beauty  his  more  elaborately  finished  works.  He  has  delineated  all 
that  was  necessary  to  form  a portrait,  and  did  we  but  know  him  from 
his  unfinished  works,  his  position  in  the  art  world  would  be  of  far  higher 
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importance  than  it  is.  This  characteristic  will  be  more  clearly  understood 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  Indian  portraits.  They  are  remark- 
able in  their  sumptuous  colouring,  but  are  so  elaborate  in  their  treat- 
ment of  details  that  much  of  the  charm  of  the  miniature  portrait  has 
been  lost,  and  they  resemble  reduced  copies  of  oil  paintings,  prepared 
with  the  utmost  elaboration  on  pieces  of  ivory.  This  arose  partly  from 
his  having  been  employed  at  Knole  to  make  miniature  copies  on  ivory 
of  large  oil  portraits  of  an  earlier  date. 

For  a considerable  number  of  years,  very  little  indeed  was  known 
of  Humphry’s  unfinished  work,  and  hardly  any  of  his  sketches  could 
be  traced.  The  reason  for  this  ignorance  arises  from  a somewhat  striking 
episode  which  happened  long  after  his  decease.  As  mentioned  in  another 
chapter,  Humphry  bequeathed  his  unfinished  miniatures  to  his  natural 
son  Upcott,  who  in  his  turn,  by  his  will  dated  1833,  left  them  to  his  old 
friend  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  of  Rook’s  Nest,  near  Dorking.  After 
Upcott’s  decease  in  1845,  it  was  found  that  his  will,  one  of  considerable 
elaboration,  contained  so  many  corrections  and  erasures  that  the  executors 
were  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  all  its  provisions,  and  accordingly  sent  the  effects  to  Evans’  auction 
rooms  for  sale  by  Sotheby's,  and  included  in  the  sale  the  entire  collection 
of  Humphry’s  miniatures,  which  had  been  left  to  Turner.  According 
to  some  papers  which  have  recently  come  to  light,  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
C.  H.  Turner  strongly  objected  to  this  procedure,  and  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1846,  he  made  what  the  correspondence  terms  “ a dramatic 
entrance  ” into  the  sale-room,  accompanied  by  two  persons,  which  the 
same  letter  terms  in  rather  quaint  fashion,  “ his  men  of  law.”  He  claimed 
that  the  miniatures,  which  were  in  a case  in  front  of  him,  were  his  property, 
and  that  the  executors  had  no  right  whatever  to  sell  them,  and  he 
proceeded  to  justify  his  statement  by  opening  the  case,  helping  himself 
to  the  miniatures,  and  stuffing  them  into  the  large  pockets  of  his  over- 
coat. In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  two  friends,  who,  while  he  was 
complaining  of  the  procedure,  aided  him  by  taking  possession  of  the 
items  which  he  claimed  as  his  propertj^.  There  was  some  consider- 
able disturbance  in  the  sale-room,  for  the  executors  were  present  and 
resented  this  high-handed  procedure.  The  auctioneers  were  equally 
indignant,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  police  should  not  be  called 
in,  and  some  serious  steps  taken  to  regain  possession  of  the  property 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction.  Mr.  Turner  was,  however,  a 
somewhat  imposing  person,  and  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  position,  and  had  so  far  justified  it  by  stripping  the  case  of  all  the 
things  which  he  claimed,  that  wiser  counsels  were  held  advisable,  and 
a compromise  was  proposed.  He  was  asked  to  pay  something  for  the 
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miniatures,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  trouble.  This  he  totally 
declined  to  do,  but  eventually  agreed  that  it  should  be  considered  that 
he  had  bought  in  all  these  miniatures  for  £go,  and  then,  leaving  the 
sale-room,  he  is  reported  to  have  shaken  his  fist  at  the  astonished 
executors  (one  of  whom  was  the  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  to  whom  we  have 
made  reference  in  another  chapter,  see  p.  22 7),  and  to  have  challenged 
them  to  take  any  procedure  they  pleased  respecting  these  miniatures, 
saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  a penny  for  them,  and  they  might 
do  their  worst,  and  they  would  not  obtain  any  money  from  him.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  appears  to  have  carried  into  effect  his  decision, 
for  there  is  no  entry  of  the  payment  of  £go  for  these  miniatures  in  the 
accounts  relative  to  the  Upcott  estate.  Mr.  Turner  took  them  down  to 
Rook’s  Nest,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  there  for  long, 
and  later  on  were  removed  into  Scotland.  He  refused  to  show  them 
to  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  wholly  declined  to  allow 
access  to  the  collection  to  one  particular  person  who  wanted  to  refer 
to  them.  In  1865  he  was  persuaded,  with  considerable  reluctance, 
to  lend  a few  of  these  sketches  to  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition  of 
Miniatures,  but  the  loan  was  made  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
none  of  the  names  of  the  persons  represented  on  the  miniatures,  were 
to  be  supplied  in  the  catalogue,  and  nothing  was  to  be  said  about  these 
miniatures  more  than  that  they  were  a series  of  sketches  by  Ozias 
Humphry,  and  that  they  were  lent  by  Mr.  Turner.  Hence  the  fact 
that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  in  which,  as  a rule,  the  names 
of  the  persons  depicted  are  set  forth  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  entries 
relative  to  Mr.  Turner’s  loan,  items  2287,  2732-2739  and  2816-2828, 
are  only  described  as  a series  of  portrait  sketches  on  ivory  and  paper 
by  Ozias  Humphry,  lent  by  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner.  Since  1865,  none 
of  these  sketches  have  been  seen  either  by  piivate  collectors  and  writers 
on  miniature  art,  or  by  the  public.1  A few  years  ago,  however,  a series  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  enabled  the  collection  to  be  traced,  and  with  great 
generosity  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  it  was  sent  to  London,  and  placed 
in  our  hands  for  examination,  and  permission  was  then  given  for  a complete 
list  to  be  made  of  all  the  items  comprised  in  the  collection,  and  for  every- 
thing of  any  importance  to  be  photographed.  It  was  then  found  that, 
although  the  large  majority  of  the  portraits  catalogued  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  in  1846  were  still  in  existence,  certain  objects  which  were 
included  in  their  catalogue  no  longer  appeared  in  the  collection.  The 
majority  of  the  missing  items,  perhaps  under  twenty  in  number,  were 
mainly  sketches  on  paper,  and  it  seems  possible  that  Mr.  Turner,  who 

1 In  1903  and  1904,  when  “ The  History  of  Portrait  Miniatures  ” was  in  preparation,  it 
\va  impo'  able  to  find  where  the  collection  then  was,  although  with  the  utmost  assiduity  inquiries 
were  made  in  all  directions.  Vide  “ History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  15,  16. 
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valued  the  ivory  miniatures  as  exceedingly  precious,  was  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  drawings  on  paper,  and  perchance  gave  some  of  them 
away  in  various  directions.  Two  of  the  missing  sketches,  including  one 
to  which  special  reference  is  made  in  Chapter  IX,  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  papers  relative  to  Ozias  Humphry  at  the  Roj/al 
Academy,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Turner,  having  ascertained  that  the 
Academy  possessed  a quantity  of  papers  about  Humphry,  was  ready  to 
give  these  two  sketches  to  be  added  to  the  collection,  or  he  may  have 
presented  them  to  some  artist  friend,  who  in  his  turn  passed  them  on 
to  the  Academy.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  there  may  yet  be  found 
duplicates  of  each  of  these  two  sketches,  and  that  the  two  which 
appear  amongst  the  Academy  papers  which  certainly  bear  the  same 
names  as  two  of  those  missing  from  the  Turner  collection,  may  not 
be  identical  with  the  latter,  but  may  have  been  duplicates  of  them.  The 
improbability  of  this  is  apparent,  however,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  Mr.  Turner  gave  away  to  some  of  his  friends  sketches  to  which  he 
did  not  attach  great  value,  and  that  in  some  unexplained  method,  two 
of  these  sketches  found  their  way  to  the  Royal  Academy  Library,  where, 
buried  beneath  a mass  of  other  papers,  they  remained  practically  un- 
noticed for  a long  space  of  time. 

Nearly  a hundred  miniatures,  however,  were  retained  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  these,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  of  almost  all  in 
this  volume,  show  Humphry  at  his  very  best.  In  several  instances, 
notably  in  the  portiaits  of  Mrs.  French,  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  of  Miss 
Barbara  Payne,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  Dillon,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Sawbridge,  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Graham,  nothing  could  well  be  more  successful.  The  likenesses  are 
rendered  with  extreme  skill,  the  colour  scheme  is  dainty  and  well 
conceived,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  miniature  is  unfinished,  and  left 
therefore  from  the  artist’s  brush  without  any  elaboration,  adds  consider- 
ably to  its  charm.  They  stand  out  as  striking  examples  of  the  skill 
of  an  able  painter.  Fortunately,  a laige  number  of  these  important 
sketches  are  named  by  Humphry  in  his  own  handwriting  in  pencil  on 
the  back.  In  some  cases  he  has  also  signed  them  with  his  customary 
signature  of  the  conjoined  initials,  and  in  a few  instances  has  dated  them, 
sometimes  on  the  portrait,  and  at  other  times  on  the  reverse,  while  here 
and  there  he  has  added  a few  words  of  explanation,  in  the  present 
day  of  considerable  importance.  For  example,  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  which  represents  a very  well-known  lady  of  the 
time,  he  has  written,  “ Mrs.  French,  mother  of  William  Merry,  Esq.,1 

1 Mr.  William  Merry,  to  whom  allusion  is  made,  was  Commissioner  of  Army  Accounts  in 
j8o8,  and  Deputy  Secretary  at  War  from  1810  to  1826,  An  interesting  letter  from  him,  dated 
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of  the  War  Office,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart., 
painted  1764.”  This  Mrs.  French  was  doubtless  the  lady  to  whom 
Walpole  alludes  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  Horace  Mann  in  1743, 
and  in  which  he  says,  “ There  is  nothing  new  but  the  separation  of  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  French,  whom  it  is  impossible  you  should  know.  She  has 
been  fashionable  these  two  winters.  Her  husband  has  commenced  a 
suit  in  Doctors’  Commons  against  her  boar  cat,  and  will,  they  say,  recover 
considerable  damages,  but  the  lawyers  are  of  opinion  that  the  kittens 
must  inherit  Mr.  French’s  estate,  as  they  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.” 
There  is  a further  reference  to  the  same  lady  in  a letter  which  Walpole 
addressed  to  George  Montagu  011  the  30th  of  May,  1751,  in  which  he  says 
that  “ Mrs.  French  and  her  Jeffrey  are  parted  again,”  the  reference 
being  to  Jeffrey  French,  the  husband,  who  died  in  1754. 

Another  exceedingly  beautiful  miniature  of  a lady  is  inscribed  by 
Humphry  as  representing  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  of  Norwood  Common,  and  in 
another  chapter  we  come  upon  some  letters  from  this  lady,  relative  to 
a portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 

Other  similar  portraits  represent  Miss  Caton,  the  daughter  of  William 
Caton,  merchant  in  the  East  India  Service ; Lady  Grosvenor ; Mr. 
Edwin  Lascelles  ; Mr.  Woodman,  the  underwriter ; Mr.  Charles  Hitch, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  bookseller  ; Lord  Craven  ; 
Mr.  Archer  ; Lord  Dillon  ; Lord  Huntingdon  ; Warren  Hastings  ; John 
Hall,  the  engraver  ; Henry,  Duke  of  Beaufort ; Mr,  R.  Burke  ; Mr. 
Hervey  Aston  ; Miss  Elliott,  the  actress  ; Lady  Amherst ; Mrs.  Magnus  ; 
Sir  William  Lemon,  the  member  for  Cornwall ; Mrs.  Yates  ; the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  ; the  Countess  of  Thanet ; Lady  Seabright ; and  other 
people  of  note,  including  one  or  two  sketches  for  the  Indian  portraits, 
to  which  more  detailed  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Humphry’s  career  in  that  country.  A full  description  of  all  the  portraits 
contained  in  this  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  with 
certain  notes  relative  to  some  of  the  persons  depicted.  In  a few  instances, 
the  possession  of  these  sketches  has  enabled  unknown  miniatures  to  be 

from  Harold  House,  Bedfordshire,  March  13,  1828,  appeared  in  the  Times,  in  which  Mr.  Merry 
stated  that  a correspondent  of  that  paper  had  been  saying  that  he  (Merry)  was  forced  out  of 
the  War  Office  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Secretary  at  War,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Sullivan# 
Mr.  Merry  writes  to  the  editor  to  observe  that  if  any  one  had  put  his  name  to  a letter  to  the 
Tunes  to  that  effect,  “ which,”  says  he,  “I  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  possible,  he  has  asserted 
that  which  is  totally  unfounded,”  and  Mr.  Merry  felt  “ it  due  from  him  to  Lord  Palmerston  to 
inform  the  editor  that  the  proposition  for  his  retirement  had  been  made  by  him  himself,  without 
his  having  received  the  slightest  hint  on  the  subject  from  his  Lordship  or  from  any  other  person. 
He  was  anxious  that  this  contradiction,  of  what  had  been  assumed,  should  be  made  public,  and 
is  very  emphatic  in  the  letter  that  the  cause  of  his  retirement  had  been  wholly  misunderstood 
by  the  correspondent  who  had  written  to  the  paper.  Mr.  William  Merry  died  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1855,  at  his  house  in  Cheltenham,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  See  also  p.  174. 
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identified,  for  example,  it  was  not  hitherto  known  who  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Harewood,  but  the  one  which  Ozias  Humphry  has 
described  as  being  Mr.  Edwin  Lascelles  is  clearly  a sketch  for  the  picture 
now  at  Harewood  House,  as,  a little  later  on,  the  peerage  was  conferred 
upon  the  sitter  in  question. 

The  most  interesting  miniature  which  has  been  lost  from  the  Turner 
collection  is  that  of  Mrs.  Warren  Hastings.  She  was  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman,  and  Humphry  was  always  said  to  have  made  a very 
important  miniature  of  her.  This  miniature  cannot  now  be  traced,  and 
it  would  have  been  of  peculiar  interest  to  have  found  the  sketch  for  it 
amongst  the  Turner  collection,  more  especially  as  it  was  certainly  included 
when  the  collection  was  bought  in  at  Evans’  rooms. 

There  are  two  works  by  other  artists  included  in  the  Turner 
collection.  One  is  a portrait  of  a lady,  which  Ozias  Humphry  himself 
says  was  by  Shelley,  and  so  therefore  enables  us  to  identify  Shelley’s 
work,  and  the  other  a fine  miniature  by  Cooper,  signed  by  the  artist, 
and  dated,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  1643.  This  is  said  to  represent  John 
Hampden,  and  was  probably  acquired  by  Mr.  Hampden  Turner  for  family 
reasons,  as  he  claimed  Hampden  as  one  of  his  ancestors.  In  all  probability, 
it  formed  one  of  a collection  of  miniatures  which  Upcott  bought,  and  to 
which  there  is  allusion  in  the  genealogical  work  on  the  Evelyn  family,  as 
it  is  there  stated  that  it  included  miniatures  of  several  persons,  and  one 
by  Cooper.  Perchance  Upcott  suggested  that  Hampden’s  name  should 
be  given  to  this  miniature,  and  in  consequence  bequeathed  it  to  his 
friend  Turner,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  attribution  is  a correct 
one,  in  fact,  though  the  miniature  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one  by  Cooper, 
it  does  not  resemble  either  of  the  accredited  and  accepted  portraits 
of  John  Hampden  the  patriot.  There  is  also  with  the  collection  an 
important  pastel  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  which,  Humphry 
says,  he  bought  from  Hamilton,  and  which,  although  not  signed  by 
that  artist,  is  a very  striking  example  of  his  work.  It  would  seem 
that  when  Humphry  started  painting  in  pastel,  he  desired  to  acquire 
something  of  interest  by  a man  whose  work  was  at  that  time  popular 
and  greatly  appreciated,  and  in  studying  crayon  work,  he  made  use  of 
this  example  of  Hamilton’s  technique,  and  founded,  he  says,  “ some  ol 
his  own  ” upon  it. 

There  are  a few  examples  of  Humphry’s  work  in  miniature  at 
Windsor  Castle,  including  his  portrait  of  the  actor  George  Frederick 
Cook,  two  of  Queen  Charlotte,  one  of  Maria,  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
whom  he  painted  at  another  time,  when  she  was  Lady  Mary  Walde- 
grave ; and  a charming  one  of  Princess  Charlotte.  All  these,  by  per- 
mission of  the  King,  we  have  been  enabled  to  illustrate.  Other  and 
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well-known  works  in  miniature  by  Humphry  represent  Mary,  Countess  of 
Waldegrave ; the  Duke  of  Dorset ; the  Rev.  Henry  Peckwell ; Lady 
Bellingham  ; the  beautiful  Kitty  Fisher  ; John  Flaxman  as  a young- 
man  ; Mrs.  Bland  ; a certain  John  Freeman  ; Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Warwick  ; Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond  ; and  the  Earl  of  Thanet ; while 
oilier  notable  works  in  miniature  by  him  are  a series  of  copies  which  he 
made  at  Knole,  portraits  of  the  Sackville  family  and  some  of  their 
connections,  painted  partly  from  life  and  partly  from  family  portraits 
at  Knole,  bequeathed  to  another  branch  of  the  Sackville  family,  from 
whom  they  were  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  To 
this  collection  we  allude  later  on.  It  includes  the  portraits  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fifth  Earls  of  Dorset,  the  wives  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Earls,  Mary  Curzon,  Sir  George  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Dorset,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  his  second  wife,  the 
wife  of  the  fifth  Earl,  and  the  wife  of  the  eighth  Earl,  the  first,  second 
and  third  Dukes  of  Dorset,  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury, 
Lady  Middlesex,  Lady  Buckhurst,  Miss  Bagot,  Lady  Thanet,  Lady 
Bellingham,  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others,  many  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  painted  about  1790.  Another  of  his  copies  in 
miniature  of  an  oil  painting  represents  Sir  John  Trenchard,  Secretary 
of  State  to  William  III.  This  was  painted  for  the  Trenchard  family 
in  1784  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Kinderman. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  miniatures  in  notable  collections, 
the  work  of  Humphry,  but  attributed  in  error  to  other  better  known 
artists,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  production  of  this  volume,  and  especially 
the  representation  in  it  of  various  miniatures  in  the  Turner  collection, 
may  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  miniatures  which  are  missing,  or 
of  those  which  have  been  wrongly  ascribed.  In  many  instances,  Humphry 
put  his  initials  to  his  miniatures,  and  on  some  rare  occasions  the  date, 
but  as  both  these  pieces  of  information  were  frequently  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  miniatures,  and  have  been  covered  up  when  it  was  put  into 
a frame,  mistakes  have  arisen  on  the  part  of  persons  not  familiar  with 
Humphry’s  technique.  Almost  his  latest  dated  miniature  is  the  extremely 
beautiful  one  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which  was  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  1865  (949),  and  again  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  1889  (43),  by  its  owner,  Earl  Spencer.  This  is  dated  1783,  is 
signed  by  Humphry,  and  on  it  he  has  also  inscribed  the  statement  that 
it  was  a sketch  from  nature.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Wilkes,  which  was  at 
one  time  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  and  now  adorns  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  also  an  exceeding^  fine  miniature, 
somewhat  later  in  date  than  others. 

There  are  several  works  by  Bone  the  enameller  after  the 
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miniatures  by  Humphry,  the  attribution  of  which  he  has  made  clear 
by  the  fact  that,  burnt  in  at  the  back  of  the  enamel  is  the  statement 
that  the  portrait  was  painted  after  one  by  Ozias  Humphry.  There  are 
also  similar  works  in  enamel  by  Spicer. 

The  pages  of  Humphry’s  account-book  are  reproduced  in  full  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  together  with  two  odd  pages  which  have 
no  dates  attached  to  them,  one  being  taken  from  an  account-book  of 
the  artist  in  which  he  has  added  up  money  which  he  appears  to  have 
earned,  and  another  in  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  be 
a list  of  sums  of  money  for  portraits  which  were  still  due  to  him.  It  is 
possible  that  the  publication  of  this  list  may  also  lead  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  many  more  of  Humphry’s  miniatures.1 

We  ought  to  mention  that  Humphry  was  an  exceedingly  rapid 
worker,  and  on  two  or  three  of  his  miniatures  he  has  recorded  the  fact 
of  the  time  that  he  took  to  complete  them.  On  a portrait  of  Hussein 
Reza  Khan  is  the  note,  “ Painted  in  half  an  hour  and  fifty-three  minutes, 
an  hour  at  his  house.”  The  latter  remark  probably  alludes  to  the  first 
sitting  for  the  miniature,  just  the  preparatory  sketch  on  ivory.  On 
another  in  the  Turner  collection,  he  says,  “ Painted  in  about  two  hours.” 
His  relinquishment  of  miniature  art  for  the  production  of  oil  portraits 
was  signalized  by  Hay  ley  in  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Thy  Graces,  Humphreys  and  tby  Colours  clear, 

From  Miniature’s  small  circle  disappear  ; 

May  their  distinguish’d  merit  still  prevail,— 

And  shine  with  lustre  on  the  larger  Scale.” 

We  know  of  one  miniature  signed  by  Heaphy  which  was  sold  at  Christie’s  as  being  signed 
by  Humphry. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Humphry’s  return  to  London,  1777 

When  Humphiy  returned  to  London,  his  former  travelling  companion, 
George  Romne}^  had  been  back  for  two  years,  for,  although  the  two 
artists  went  out  together,  they  did  not  spend  much  time  in  each  other’s 
company  in  Italy.  Romney  was  a reserved  man,  “ timid,  farouche,” 
austere  in  appearance,  and  a bit  of  a recluse.  Humphry,  on  the  other 
hand,  loved  society,  had  a great  idea  of  his  own  importance  and  fascina- 
tion, and  was  very  fond  of  talking  to  those  about  him,  especially  if  they 
were  notable  people.  He  was,  in  fact,  a very  sociable  man,  John 
Romney  says  he  was  “ a gossip  and  an  idler,”  but  this  is  too  severe, 
and  the  best  proof  of  its  inaccuracy  is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  work 
Humphry  executed  while  he  was  in  Italy.  Romney  and  he  continued, 
throughout  their  respective  lives,  on  terms  of  intima':e  friendship.  In 
London  they  often  met,  were  frequently  in  one  another’s  studios,  and 
exchanged  opinions  and  advice,  but  both  when  in  Italy  and  in  England 
they  pursued  their  own  methods  of  work.  Romney  liked  to  work  alone 
and  in  silence,  whereas  Humphry  could  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time, 
and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  be  surrounded  by  a gay  and  fashionable 
crowd,  and  to  exchange  epigram  and  witty  repartee  with  those  about 
him.  Romney  left  Rome  long  before  Humphry  did  so,  and  went  off 
to  Venice  and  Parma,  returning  to  London  on  July  i,  1775,  and  at  once 
setting  to  work.  His  famous  diaries  commence  in  1776,  and  extend 
down  to  1795. 

Humphry’s  whole  time  in  Italy,  he  says,  he  passed  “ with  indescribable 
delight.”  1 He  had  excellent  health  there  and  enjoyed  easy  circum- 
stances, while  he  was  surrounded  by  every  object  which  could  gratify 
his  fancy  or  inform  his  mind,  “ in  the  land  over  which  the  Muses  have 
wandered  with  unceasing  attention  to  adorn.”  He  was,  however,  over- 
joyed when  the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  London.  He  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  it  was  “ the  most  eligible  residence  under  Heaven,” 
and  however  much  he  enjoyed  his  time  in  Italy,  it  was  with  “ Heart- 
felt joy  ” that  he  came  back  again  to  his  native  land.  It  was  not  very 
easy  at  first  for  him  to  settle  down.  In  a letter  to  a friend  who  owed 
him  some  money,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a Mr.  Offord  (or  Otfley), 

1 R.A.,  II/64,  September,  1777. 
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he  says,  “ I have  been  distressed  and  perplexed  to  the  utmost  since  my 
return  to  procure  a lodging  to  establish  myself  in,  have  hunted  up  and 
down  the  town  to  no  purpose  some  weeks,  til  at  length  I found  a house 
in  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Road,  a little  above  Mr.  West  the  painter.” 
This  we  know,  from  other  documents,  was  No.  25.  He  tells  his  friends 
it  was  a large  house,  that  the  rent  was  £120,  that  he  was  then  fitting 
it  up  and  furnishing  it,  “ in  order,”  says  he,  “ to  open  my  shop  as  a portrait 
painter  in  oyl.”  He  feared  that  the  cost  of  it  would  be  very  serious. 
He  had  not,  of  course,  earned,  so  he  says,  “ a farthing  for  five  years.” 
He  had  been  helping  his  brother  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  having 
let  him  have  five  hundred  pounds  down,  and  more  to  follow,  and  he 
was  now  at  some  considerable  expense  in  furnishing  the  house,  and 
thought  that  it  would  use  up  almost  all  his  ready  money.  His  friends 
were  joking  him,  and  telling  him  that  at  last  he  should  certainly  marry, 
but,  he  says,  “ nothing  on  Earth  would  induce  me  to  it  without  meeting 
an  agreeable  woman,  with  something  to  help  to  enable  me  to  support 
the  additional  expense.”  He  then  tells  his  friend  that,  with  much 
regret,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  asking  him  to  settle  an  account  for 
some  money  which  he  owed  him,  but  he  adds  that,  so  much  respect  had 
he  for  his  friend,  that  at  any  future  time,  “ when  I have  turned  myself 
round  a little,  if  you  should  want  the  money  again,  you  shall  be  extremely 
welcome,  or  to  a larger  sum,”  and  he  begs  that  his  friend  will  not  be  dis- 
tressed by  his  asking  for  it.  Furthermore,  he  says  that,  if  in  addition  to 
the  money  that  was  owed,  his  friend  had  another  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  did  not  at  the  moment  want,  he  would  be  glad  to  borrow  himself 
this  money,  and  will  pay  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  give  his  bond,  and 
have  every  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  it  back  again  very  quickly.  He 
apologizes  for  not  having  written  to  this  friend  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  because,  he  says,  “ I had  so  much  to  do  I did  not  write  to  any 
living  soul  except  my  brother  and  mother,  and  hardly  even  to  them, 
unless  I had  particular  business.  I never,”  he  adds,  “ sent  a syllable 
to  Jackson  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  to  a thousand  other  friends  to 
whom  I promised  to  write.” 

An  episode  on  the  return  of  Humphry  to  England  was  the  reception 
of  a letter  from  Dr.  Wolcot 1 (Peter  Pindar),  in  the  August  of  that  year, 
enclosing  tv'o  brief  stanzas  of  congratulation  upon  his  having  come  back 
to  the  country.  Pindar  says,  “ Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  return  from  Italy  to  old  England,  loaded  (I  make  no  doubt)  v'ith 
all  the  Excellencies  of  the  painters  of  His  Holiness’s  dominions.  I 
have  often  inquired,”  he  continues,  “concerning  you,  and  have  met  with 
frequent  Informations.  Collett,  the  present  Genoese  Consul,  pleased 

1 John  Wolcot  (1738-1819),  satirist  and  poet. 
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me  much  with  his  account  of  you.  I have  been  told  that  you  have 
entirely  dropped  your  miniatures  for  the  large  in  oil,  and  that,  instead 
of  painting  for  five  and  twenty  years,  you  have  taken  a resolution  to 
paint  for  five  hundred.  I make  no  doubt  of  your  succeeding  as  well 
in  oil  as  in  water-colours,  in  which  you  are  now  more  alone  than  Claude 
in  landscape.  As  I am  myself  a Dabler,  I want  a head  in  water-colours, 
and  in  oil,  finished  in  your  highest  manner,  not  only  for  my  own 
Instruction,  but  for  the  Vanity  of  being  possessed  of  the  finest  paintings 
in  the  world.  Will  you  tell  me  in  your  next  your  Price  ? Your  present 
of  Mrs.  Collier  is  still  in  my  possession,  and  held  sacred.  I have  sent 
you  a few  stanzas,  long  since  penned,  which,  if  you  do  not  disapprove 
of,  I will  print  in  some  of  the  Papers.  They  are  the  Effusions  of  real 
regard  for  yourself  and  your  art,  carried  to  its  highest  perfection.” 

The  lines  of  which  Dr.  Wolcot  was  so  proud,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  various  papers  of  the  day,  are  as  follows  : — 

“ At  length,  my  friend,  i hail  thy  wish’d  return, 

Joy’d  to  review  once  more  my  Country’s  Pride. 

Of  Thee  bereft  (too  long  condemn’d  to  mourn) 

Hath  British  Beauty  for  thy  Pencil  sigh’d. 

“ Let  rapt  Italia  boast  a Guido’s  Name, 

Correggio’s,  Titian’s  art  with  wonder  sec. 

To  Britain  Fortune  grants  a loftier  Fame, 

And  blends  the  Excellence  of  All  in  Thee." 

It  would  appear  from  these  verses  that  there  were  persons  at  that 
tune  who  regarded  Humphry  as  the  leading  artist  of  the  day,  unless 
perchance  we  are  to  attribute  these  flattering  words  to  Peter  Pindar’s 
desire  to  please  his  friend,  and  obtain  his  picture. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  when  Humphry  returned  to  London 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,1  and  in  writing  to  his  brother, 
who  by  that  time  had  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Birling,  to  which  we  have 
recently  made  allusion,  Humphry  refers  to  the  introduction  to  Johnson 
in  the  following  very  interesting  terms.  “ The  day  after  I wrote  my 
last  letter  to  you,”  says  he,  “ I was  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  a friend. 
We  passed  through  three  very  dirty  rooms  to  a little  one  that  looked 
like  an  old  counting-house,  where  this  great  man  was  sitting  at  his  break- 
fast. The  furniture  of  this  room  was  a very  large  deal  writing-desk, 
an  old  walnut  tree  table,  and  five  ragged  chairs  of  four  different  sets. 

I was  very  much  struck  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  appearance,  and  could  hardly 
help  thinking  him  a madman  for  some  time,  as  he  sat  waving  over  his 
breakfast  like  a lunatic. 

“ He  is  a very  large  man,  and  was  dressed  in  a dirty  brown  coat  and 

1 Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  (1709-1784). 
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waistcoat  with  breeches  that  were  brown  also  (though  they  had  been 
crimson),  and  an  old  black  wig.  His  shirt  collar  and  sleeves  were  un- 
bottoned,  his  stockings  were  down  about  his  feet,  which  had  on  them, 
by  way  of  slippers,  an  old  pair  of  shoes.  He  had  not  been  up  long  when 
we  called  on  him,  which  was  near  one  o’clock,  he  seldom  goes  to  bed  till 
near  two  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  tells  me  he  generally  drinks 
tea  about  an  hour  after  he  has  supped.  We  had  been  some  time  with 
him  before  he  began  to  talk,  but  at  length  he  began,  and  faith  ! to  some 
purpose  ! everything  he  says  is  as  correct  as  a second  edition,  and  ’tis 
almost  impossible  to  argue  with  him,  he  is  so  sententious  and  so  knowing. 

“ I asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Reynolds’  pictures  lately  ? ‘No, 
Sir.’  ‘ He  has  painted  many  fine  ones.’  ‘ I know  he  has,’  he  said, 
‘ as  I hear  he  has  been  fully  employed.’  I told  him  I imagined  Mr. 
Reynolds"  was  not  much  pleased  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Court,  as  he  must 
be  conscious  of  his  superior  merit,  ‘ Not  at  all  displeased,’  he  said. 
‘ Mr.  Reynolds  has  too  much  good  sense  to  be  affected  by  it,  when  he 
was  younger,  he  believed  it  would  have  been  agreeable,  but  now  he  does 
not  want  their  favour.  It  has  ever  been  more  profitable  to  be  popular 
among  the  people,  than  favoured  by  the  King.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
Mr.  Reynolds  not  to  be  employed  by  them,  but  it  will  be  a reflection 
for  ever  on  the  Court  not  to  have  employed  him.  The  King,  perhaps, 
knows  nothing  but  that  he  employs  the  best  painter,  and  as  for  the  Queen, 
I don’t  imagine  she  has  any  other  idea  of  a picture,  but  that  it  is  a thing 
composed  of  many  colours.’ 

“When  Mr.  Johnson  understood  that  I had  lived  some  time  in  Bath, 
he  asked  me  many  questions  that  led,  indeed,  to  a general  discussion 
of  it.  He  seemed  very  well  pleased  ; but  remarked  that,  men  and  women 
bathing  together,  as  they  do  in  Bath,  is  an  instance  of  barbarity  that 
he  believed  could  not  be  paralleled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  enter- 
tained us  about  an  hour  and  a half  in  this  manner,  then  we  took  our 
leave.  I must  not  omit  to  add  that  I am  informed  he  denies  himself 
many  conveniences,  though  he  might  well  afford  any,  that  he  may  have 
more  in  his  power  to  give  in  charities.” 

The  original  of  this  letter,  which  conveys  so  striking  a picture  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  has  been  lost  for  some  time,  but  the  important  parts  of 
it  were  copied  by  the  descendant  from  William  Humphry  who  settled 
m America,  and  who  possessed  for  many  years  the  original  letter.  It 
has  been  stated  that  it  was  dated  19th  of  September,  1764,  but,  according 
to  another  account,  it  is  said  to  have  been  dated  1772.  If,  however, 
it  is  addressed  to  William  Humphry  as  Rector  of  Kemsing  and  Seal, 
it  must  have  been  even  later,  as  the  dispensation  for  William  Humphry 
to  hold  the  two  livings  together,  as  well  as  the  vicarage  of  Birling  is  dated 
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1782.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  however,  that  the  superscription  on  the 
letter  does  refer  to  both  livings,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  took  place  either  just  before  Humphry  went 
to  Italy,  or  soon  after  his  return,  more  probably  just  before  he  went, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Reynolds  is  spoken  of  as  “ Mr.”  and  not  as 
“ Sir  Joshua.”  He  was  knighted  in  1769. 

The  acquaintance  that  commenced  in  this  fashion  was  continued 
for  some  years,  and  Ozias  Humphry  painted  at  least  one  portrait 
of  Johnson,  and  possibly  more.  In  1784,  three  letters  passed  between 
Johnson  1 and  Humphry,  relative  to  Johnson’s  godson,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Paterson,2  a painter  whom  Johnson  was  very  anxious  to  intro- 
duce to  the  artist,  wishful  that  Humphry  should  help  him  in  some  way. 
In  April  of  that  year,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  as  follows  to  Ozias  Humphry 3 : — 

“Sir, 

"Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  benevolence  you 
listened  to  a request  which  I was  almost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a 
young  painter  to  attend  you  from  time  to  time  in  your  painting  room, 
to  see  your  operations  and  receive  your  instructions.  The  young  man 
has  perhaps  good  parts,  but  has  been  without  a regular  education.  He 
is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I interest  myself  in  his  progress  and  success, 
and  shall  think  myself  much  favoured  if  I receive  from  you  a permission 
to  send  him.  My  health  is  by  God’s  blessing  much  restored,  but  I am 
not  yet  allowed  by  my  physician  to  go  abroad,  nor  indeed  do  I think 
mvself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather. 

" I am,  Sir, 

" Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Samuel  Johnson.” 

Five  days  after  this  he  gave  his  godson  this  letter  of  introduction 
to  Humphry. 

“ Sir, 

"The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom  I take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending to  your  kindness,  which  I hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  respect 
to  your  excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your  favours. 

" I am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•■April  ,0.  i7s4."  “ Samuel  Johnson.” 

1 Birkbeck  Hill  Edition  of  “ Boswell’s  Life,”  1887,  iv.  268-9. 

2 Patterson  (as  the  name  is  more  usually  spelled)  was  an  auctioneer,  “a  spare  man,” 
‘‘a  walking  library,”  “in  height  about  5.8  and  stooped  a little.”  He  was  “a  remarkable 
character.”  Vide  Smith  in  his  “Book  for  a Rainy  Day,”  1845  edit.,  p.  92.  See  also  a 
chapter  on  him  in  “ Nollekens  and  His  Times,”  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

All  these  letters  are  printed  by  Boswell,  spp  Birkbeck  Hill  Edit.,  iv.  268-9. 
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And  then,  finally,  we  come  to  a third  letter,  which  is  evidently  in 
reply  to  one  received  from  Humphry  and  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  writes 
thus : — 

“ Sir, 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my  godson, 
but  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to 
see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a picture  is  begun,  advanced  and 
completed. 

"If  he  may  attend  you  in  a few  of  your  operations,  I hope  he  will 
show  that  the  benefit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency 
and  his  gratitude. 

“ At  least  I shall  consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kindness,  to, 

" Sir, 

“ Your  humble  servant, 

" Samuel  Johnson.” 

“May  3,  1784.” 

The  illness  from  which  Johnson  was  then  suffering,  an  attack  of 
dropsy,  was  that  which  eventually  caused  his  death,  and  these  three 
interesting  letters  are  amongst  the  last  which  he  wrote,  as  before  the  end 
of  that  year  had  come,  he  had  passed  away.  We  have  only  been  able 
at  present  to  trace  the  existence  of  one  of  the  portraits  Humphry 
painted  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a small  miniature  in  enamel,  perhaps  by  Spicer 
or  Bone  after  Humphry,  representing  him  towards  the  close  of  his 
life. 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  Humphry  at  about  this  time, 
in  a letter  written  by  Copley,1  the  artist,  who  was  then  residing  in  Holland, 
to  his  mother.2  He  asks  in  this  letter  for  news  respecting  his  brother’s 
work,  and  said  that  in  his  last  letter,  Harry  3 had  told  him  that  he  had 
painted  a miniature  and  sent  it  to  the  exhibition,  “ but,”  he  adds,  “ as 
I did  not  find  it  in  the  catalogues,  I conclude  it  arrived  too  late.  I shall 
wish  to  see  something  next  year  exhibited  by  him,  his  process  in 
Miniature  is  I believe  very  right,  only  Mr.  Humphreys  [sic]  tells  me,  he  uses 
no  shugar  [sfc]  Candy  in  his  colours,  that  he  tints  them  at  first  exceeding 
faint  and  so  brings  on  their  effect  by  degrees.”  The  letter  is  printed 
in  full  in  a volume  of  the  Copley  letters  recently  issued  in  America.  The 
only  other  allusion  to  Copley  in  the  correspondence  is  an  undated  letter 
which  reads  thus  : — 

1 John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815),  painter. 

2 Mary  Singleton  Copley,  then  the  wife  of  Peter  Pelham,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

3 Henry  Pelham  (1749-1806),  painter. 


•MISS  ANNE  WILLIAMS  OF  ELY,  17*4 

ORIGINAL  SKETCH  IN  WATER  COLOUR,  SIGNED  BY  HUMPHRY,  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  J.  p.  HESKI.TINE 
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" Mr.  Copley  1 presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Humphry  requests 
to  know  whether  he  ever  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mention  what  price 
he  received  for  the  picture  of  the  Marlbrough  family.” 

“George  Street, 

“ Saturday,” 

It  was  in  1780  that  Richard  Collins  (1755-1831)  (who  must  not  be 
confused  with  Samuel  Collins),  a painter  in  miniature,  went  to  reside 
for  more  than  a year  with  his  friend  Humphry  in  Newman  Street,  after 
which  time  Collins  lived  alone  with  varying  success  until  he  married. 

In  1796  Humphry  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  friend,  declaring 
that,  although  he  was  “ a miniature  painter  of  great  merit,”  and  was 
“ esteemed  by  West  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,”  yet  so 
little  was  known  about  him  that  it  was  desirable  that  some  record  of 
his  career  should  be  written  out,  and  especially  that  an  allusion  should 
be  made  to  kindness  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  King,  shortly  after 
Collins  had  been  plunged  into  “ unspeakable  loss  and  affliction  by  the 
death  of  his  wife.”  It  is  from  this  account,  written  by  Humphry, 
the  original  MS.  of  which  is  still  in  existence,  that  we  derive  almost 
all  the  information  we  possess  concerning  this  very  clever  miniature 
painter,  the  leading  pupil  of  Jeremiah  Meyer. 

J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  amusing  book  on  “ Nollekens  and  His  Times,” 
makes  an  interesting  reference  to  the  acquaintance  which  existed  between 
Pether,2  the  mezzotint  engraver,  and  Humphry.  Humphry,  sa}^s  he,  once 
agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  William  Pether  “ the  mezzo  tinto  engraver,” 
to  whom  he  had  been  always  extremely  liberal,  to  second  his  application 
to  Mr.  Nollekens,  for  permission  to  engrave  a plate  from  his  celebrated 
bust  of  Mr.  Fox.  Nollekens,  he  adds,  who  seldom  spared  a man  when 
he  had  taken  a dislike  to  him,  fell  upon  Humphry  immediately  he  dis- 
covered what  had  brought  him  into  his  house.  “ You,”  observed 
Nollekens,  “ you  who  are  always  crying  up  Flaxman  here  and  Flaxman 
there,  and  coddling  close  to  him  at  the  Councils,  you  know  very  well 
that  you  told  me,  Mr.  Townley3  and  Mr.  Owen  Cambridge,  that  you  thought 
Flaxman  the  greatest  sculptor  that  had  ever  lived,  you  know  very  well 
you  did,  I told  Mrs.  Nollekens  what  you  said,  when  I came  home  from 
Mr.  Blundell’s  4 you  said  the  same  to  him  of  the  great  Mr.  Flaxman. 
Do  you  think  I can  like  it  ? ” Humphry  observed  to  Nollekens  that  he 
had  never  made  these  observations  to  offend  him,  but  adding  that  he 
was  certainly  still  of  the  same  opinion,  wished  the  irate  sculptor  good 

1 R.A.,  V/i7. 

2 William  Pether  (1738  (?)-i82i). 

3 Chas.  Towneley  (1737-1805),  collector  and  connoisseur. 

4 Henry  Blundell  (1724-18x0),  ait  collector. 
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morning,  and  left  Pether  alone,  to  present  his  letter  of  introduction 
from  West.  The  story  continues  : “ Well,  Mr.  Pether,”  said  Nollekens, 
“ I’ll  do  it  for  him,”  to  which  acquiescence  Mrs.  Nollekens,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  silently  engaged  in  stringing  a few  French  beans  with  her 
silver-bladed  fruit  knife,  observed,  as  she  was  cutting  them  into  a basin 
of  water,  “ Mr.  Nollekens,  you  act,  Sir,  with  the  most  perfect  rectitude, 
and  I am  sure  that  Mr.  West  will  fully  appreciate  the  favour  you  have 
conferred  upon  his  recommendation.  Won’t  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Pether  ? 
I believe.  Sir,  Mr.  Edridge  was  your  pupil.  He  gave  Mr.  Nollekens  a 
very  pretty  miniature  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  is  a very  clever 
young  man.  His  brother,  I believe,  was  a butcher  in  St.  James’s  market.” 
To  this  Pether  replied,  “ Yes,  he  was.  Mr.  Edmonds,1  the  upholsterer, 
of  Compton  Street:  bound  him  to  me.  Dayes 2 the  draughtsman  was 
also  one  of  my  pupils.” 


1 Edmonds  was  a cabinet  maker,  Mr.  Whitten  says,  of  96,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho. 

2 Edward  Dayes  (1763-1804),  water-colour  painter  and  engraver. 
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HUMPHRY  AS  A PAINTER  OF  OIL  PORTRAITS  PRIOR  TO  HIS 

JOURNEY  TO  INDIA 

We  now  have  io  deal  with  Humphry  as  a painter  of  larger  portraits  in 
oil,  because,  although  as  mentioned  in  a previous  chapter,  he  did  still 
paint  a very  few  miniatures,  despite  his  determination  not  to  do  so, 
yet  the  output  for  the  few  years  he  was  in  England,  before  he  made  his 
journey  to  India,  is  practically  represented  by  larger  portraits,  amongst 
them  being  the  now  celebrated  picture  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
a recent  law  suit.  His  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  years 
1779,  1780,  and  1783  were  but  few.  In  1779  there  were  five  pictures, 
three  of  which  are  anonymous  in  the  catalogue,  those  of  a lady,  a gentle- 
man, and  a young  lady.  The  other  two,  Walpole  tells  us,  represented 
Richard  Owen  Cambridge  and  Miss  Cambridge,  the  latter  being  a whole 
length  of  the  lady,  represented  in  the  act  of  descending  from  a temple, 
and  this,  Walpole  says,  was  “genteel.”  In  the  following  year,  three 
pictures  only  were  exhibited,  one,  of  a gentleman,  was  anonymous, 
the  second  was  the  now  celebrated  picture  of  the  two  ladies  who  Walpole 
says  were  the  Ladies  Maria  and  Horatia  Waldegrave,  and  the  third  the 
portrait  of  a lady  in  the  character  of  Iris,  which  we  learn  from  the  same 
evidence  represented  Signora  Baccelli.1  There  were  no  exhibits  in  1781 
or  in  1782.  In  1783  four  portraits  were  sent  111,  all  of  which  were  anony- 
mous in  the  catalogue,  but  from  various  notes  we  are  able  to  identify 
the  first,  the  portrait  of  an  officer,  as  that  of  Captain  Shuttleworth,“ 
the  second,  a portrait  of  a young  gentleman,  as  possibly  Mr.  Byng, 
the  third,  a portrait  of  a nobleman’s  son,  as  that  of  Mr.  Lamb,3  the 
son  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  fourth,  that  of  an  officer,  as  General 
Cleaveland.  In  certain  respects  the  most  important  picture  of  this 
period  was  the  family  group  which  Humphry  painted  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  his  largest  picture,  and  the  one  which  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  figures.4  This  work  represents  Lady  Granard,  with  Lord 

1 See  a drawing  for  it  in  the  Turner  collection.  No.  418. 

* Probably  Robert  Shuttlewortli,  of  Gawtliorp  (ob.  181b). 

3 One  of  the  sons  of  Peniston,  first  Lord  Melbourne. 

1 Vide  Eng.  Ulus.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1889,  285. 
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Craven  and  Lord  Berkeley  behind  her,  while  coining  to  meet  them  is 
Lady  Craven  with  three  children,  she  being  attired  as  a Gipsy  Fortune 
Teller.  Lady  Craven  was  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Augustus, 
fourth  Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  sixth  Lord  Craven 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1767.  She  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December 
1750,  in  Spring  Gardens,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  In  1780  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband  (according  to  her  own  story),  owing  to  his 
infidelity,  but  there  was  probably,  according  to  contemporary  state- 
ment, very  little  to  choose  between  the  pair  of  them.  Lord  Beikeley 
died  in  1791  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  His  widow  was  then  living 
at  Anspach,  and  soon  after  her  husband’s  death  married  at  Lisbon,  as 
his  second  wife,  Christian,  Margrave  of  Bradenburg-Anspach.  “ Serena 
Holroyd,”  1 in  a letter  written  from  Bath,  23rd  of  November,  1791, 
says,  “ I was  told  that  Lady  Craven,  on  hearing  of  her  Lord’s  death, 
put  on  deep  mourning  that  very  day,  wept,  and  went  through  the 
whole  ceremony  of  a widow.  The  next  morning  she  wiped  her  tears, 
threw  off  her  weeds,  put  on  bridal  trappings,  and  was  married  to  the 
Margrave.”  Documents  prove,  however,  that  the  mourning  was  not 
quite  as  short  as  stated.  In  a further  letter,  dated  the  18th  of  January, 
1792,  the  same  lady  wrote  as  follows  : “ They  told  me  that  the  Margrave 
and  Margravine  of  Anspach  were  all  the  amusement  . . , only  think 
of  her  dancing  a minuet  and  country  dance  ...  he  is  an  insignificant 
looking  man,  and  undoubtedly  he  must  be  a poor,  mean,  silly  fellow 
to  leave  his  country,  etc.,  for  such  a purpose.”  The  Margrave,  who 
is  then  referred  to,  sold  his  property  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  settled  in 
England  at  Brandenburg  House,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  J anuary,  1806, 
at  Benham  Valence,  Berkshiie,  “ of  a pulmonary  complaint,”  and  was 
buried  in  the  mausoleum  there.2  The  Margravine  outlived  him,  and  died 
at  Naples,  the  13th  of  January,  1828.  She  was  exceedingly  particular 
as  to  her  appearance,  regarding  herself  as  being  a person  of  great  beauty, 
and  in  a letter  to  a friend  she  thus  wrote  : “ It  is  a matter  of  regret  to  me 
that  there  is  no  picture  of  me  which  has  done  me  justice,  nor  is  even 
like  me.”  In  the  Turner  collection  are  the  sketches  for  two  of  those 
represented  in  this  picture,  Lord  Craven  and  the  Honourable  Berkeley 
Craven.  We  have  an  allusion  to  the  picture  in  a letter  which  Humphry 
addressed  to  Lady  Mulgrave  on  the  16th  of  October,  1779.3  He  had 
sent  in  an  account  to  Lady  Mulgrave  for  a similar  group,  it  is  said,  at 
the  request  of  Major  Phipps,  and  the  recipient  appears  somewhat  to  have 
resented  the  application.  Humphry  says  in  the  letter,  “ The  custom 
of  being  paid  half-price  when  portraits  are  begun  has  for  many  years 

1 Sister  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Sheffield  (1735-1821),  the  friend  of  Gibbon. 

12  See  “ The  Complete  Peerage,”  by  G.  E.  C.,  2nd  edit.,  III.  504.  " R.A.,  II/89. 
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been  the  practice  of  Sir  J oshua  Rey nolds,  and  of  the  present  Mr.  Cotes, 
Mr.  West,  Mr.  Zoffany,  Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Peters,  etc.,  as  Mr.  Humphry 
lias  been  informed  by  them  of.”  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  Mr. 
Edmund  and  Mr.  Augustus  Phipps  [her  sons]  had  told  him  to  send  in  the 
account  to  Lady  Mulgrave,1  but  adds  that,  “if  it  was  delivered  at  a 
time  when  her  Ladyship’s  mind  was  particularly  distressed  [she  died 
soon  afterwards],  Mr.  Humphry  is  extremely  sorry,”  but  is  assured, 
“ Lady  Mulgrave  will  see  the  necessity  of  mentioning  it  as  Lord  Craven, 
Lord  Athlone,2  General  Smith,  and  all  his  other  friends  have  complied 
with  it,  therefore  in  a practice  of  this  sort,  to  make  an  exception  is 
impossible.”  “ With  respect  to  the  price  of  the  picture,”  he  concludes, 
“ they  are  what  Lord  Craven  paid  for  Lady  Craven’s  and  for  Lord 
Granard’s  portraits,  and  will  pay  for  Lord  Berkeley’s  and  Mr.  Georen 
Berkeley’s  in  the  same  picture,  the  children,  which  are  not  half  so  large, 
or  more  than  half  seen,  will  be  less,  and  Mr.  Humphry  begs  leave  to 
assure  Lady  Mulgrave  that  no  care  or  pains  on  his  part  shall  be  wanting 
to  make  the  picture  when  finished  all  that  can  be  desired.”  3 

At  the  back  of  a letter  from  Lord  Berkeley  (in  our  possession),  dated 
1784,  Humphry  has  made  a note  of  the  cost  of  the  Craven  picture.  He 
said  that  he  had  received  the  half  of  three  amounts,  and  therefore  there 
was  still  due  to  him  £13  2s.  6 d.  for  Lady  Craven,  the  same  amount  for  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Granard,  and  the  same  for  the  portrait  of  the  two  children, 
who  were  counted  as  equal  to  one  grown-up  person,  Master  Craven, 
and  Master  Berkeley  Craven.  On  this  account,  there  was,  therefore, 
due  to  him  £‘39  ys.  6 d.,  but  he  had  not  received  any  payment  for  the 
portraits  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Craven,  or  Lord  Berkeley,  or  Captain 
Berkeley  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  and  for  these  three  there  was  the  full 
amount  of  twenty-five  guineas  each  still  due.  There  was  then  a further 
sum  of  £13  2.9.  6 d.  due  for  the  half-payment  of  another  child  in  the  picture, 
and  five  guineas  for  the  frame,  making  a total  due  from  him  for  that 
time  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  picture  of  £97  29.  6 d.  Lord  Berkeley 
in  the  letter  says  that  he  is  coming  up  to  town,  and  will  shortly  call 
upon  Humphry  and  pay  the  money,  and  then  the  picture  was  to  be 
sent  to  his  house  in  Grafton  Street.  The  picture  was  eventually  paid 
for  by  Mr.  Boodle,  of  Lower  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  for  there 
is  a letter  amongst  Humphry’s  papers4  in  which  Mr.  Boodle  presents 
his  compliments  to  the  artist  and  requests  him  to  take  the  trouble  of 

1 Lepell,  wife  of  Constantine,  first  Baron  Mulgrave,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Hervey  of  Tok 
worth  (ob.  1780). 

2 Frederick,  sixth  Earl  (1766-1810). 

3 It  is  not  very  clear  whether  this  Mulgrave  group  was  ever  painted.  Perhaps  Lad}' 
Mulgrave  considered  it  would  be  too  costlv.  We  have  not  found  anv  trace  of  the  picture. 

4 R.A.,  1 1 1/6. 
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calling  upon  him  on  the  28th  of  August,  1784,  at  ten  o’clock,  “ when  he 
will  pay  him  the  amount  of  his  bill  for  Lord  Craven  and  Lord  Berkeley’s 
family  pictures.” 

A little  group  of  letters  in  the  Upcott  collection  belonging  to  the 
same  period  refers  to  portraits  that  Humphry  painted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulk  Greville.  Mr.  Greville  writes  from  South  Audley 1 Street 
one  Saturday  afternoon  to  say  that  he  is  back  in  town,  and  asks  for  the 
picture  to  be  sent  to  his  house  by  a porter  or  messenger,  “ saying,”  he 
adds,  “ that  Mr.  Greville  will  not  be  able  so  cleverly  to  send  his  servant 
for  it,  from  not  knowing  the  exact  time  of  sending  for  it,  that  is  if  Mr. 
Humphry  will  still  so  far  indulge  Mr.  Greville,2  after  all  the  plague  he 
is  giving  him  (and  very  seriously  perhaps  more  to  his  regret  than  Mr. 
Humphry’s,  for,  did  he  ever  think  of  not  paying  in  proportion  to  the 
time  employed,  though  Mr.  Humphry’s  delicacy  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  it).  If,  after  all  this  plague  Mr.  Greville  says  he  has  given,  Mr. 
Humphry  will,  on  the  footing  of  his  paying  for  it,  and  absolutely  not 
without,  finish  the  person  a little  higher  and  also  give  one  touch  or  two 
to  any  of  the  features,  that  may  seem  to  require  any  amendment  of 
expression,  and  quite  by  memory  and  an  hazard,  yes,  if  Mr.  Humphry 
will  be  kind  enough  still  to  do  this  for  his  late  Tormentor,  he  will  thank 
Mr.  Humphry  very  much,  and  pay  the  additional  money  for  this  fresh 
trouble,  but  most  absolutely  begs  not  to  receive  it  without.” 

In  reply  to  this  extraordinary  letter,  Humphry  sends  a third-person 
note  to  Mr.  Greville,  and  despatches  to  him  the  portrait  of  himself  and 
that  of  “ Mrs.  Greville,  which  he  says  he  never  would  have  done,  if  he 
had  not  been  ordered  to  make  it  of  the  size,  and  as  a companion  to  Mr. 
Greville’s  own.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ Mr.  Humphry  is  exceedingly 
sorry  for  the  perplexities,  delays  and  disappointments  that  have  attended 
the  intercourse  between  them  respecting  the  pictures.  Mr.  Humphry 
has  the  most  perfect  sense  of  Mr.  Greville’s  good  intentions,  but  his 
particular  situation  at  this  time  is  such  as  is  really  very  distressing  to 
himself.  Mr.  Humphry  has  paid  himself  out  of  the  bank  note  Mr. 
Greville  sent  him  four  guineas  for  the  drawing  of  Mrs.  Greville,  which 
he  deems  a full  compensation  for  that,  and  for  the  beginning  of  the  little 
whole  length  in  oil  which  Mr.  Greville  saw,  and  two  small  whole  lengths 
which  were  more  than  half  finished,  which  he  burnt,  and  for  indescribable 
uneasiness  which  he  has  felt  during  the  concern  between  them.”  Finally 
Humphry  writes,  “he  will  not  conclude  this  note,  without  assuring  Mr. 

1 R.A.,  II/149. 

2 Fulk  Greville,  author  ot  “ Maxims  and  Characters,”  son  of  Henry  Algernon  Greville,  second 
son  of  fifth  Lord  Brooke.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Crewe.  Mrs.  Greville 
was  a Macartney,  cousin  of  Earl  Macartney,  whose  portrait  Humphry  painted. 
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Greville  that  he  has  never  painted  the  Captain  who  he  mentioned  in  his 
note  to  him,”  and  he  “declares  by  every  sacred  thing  on  earth,  it  is 
absolutely  not  in  his  power  to  do  what  Mr.  Greville  desires,  consistent 
with  his  other  engagements,  before  his  departure  for  India,  and  there- 
fore he  entreats,  for  God’s  sake,  he  may  never  hear  another  word  upon 
the  subject.”  The  linal  letter  in  this  curious  correspondence  is  from 
Greville,1  in  which  he  tells  Humphry  that  it  could  only  be  “ on  the  footing 
of  no  work  having  been  done  for  him  ” that  he  could  “ desire  the  return 
gratis  of  things  left  in  Mr.  Humphry’s  hands.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  his  maid  had  told  him  that  the  pictures  were  actually  in  hand,  and 
therefore  he  must  insist  on  paying  for  the  work,  “ by  no  means  consenting 
ever  to  employ  anyone  for  him  without  paying  for  the  labour,”  the  question 
being,  “ not  whether  that  work  is  done  in  time  or  out  of  time,  so  it  is 
done  at  all  or  whether  the  unkindness  or  neglect  complained  of  was  real 
or  imaginary.”  Furthermore,  Mr.  Greville  sends  Humphry  a ten-pound 
note,  leaving  it  to  his  judgment  whether  for  that  he  will  do  any  little 
additional  painting  for  him  in  compensation  for  the  pictures  that  were 
burnt,  but  he  was  quite  determined  that  Humphry  was  not  to  work 
for  him  for  nothing.  He  ends  up  by  saying  that  if  Humphry  with  “ false 
delicacy  ” sends  back  the  note,  it  will  certainly  be  sent  to  him,  and  he 
hopes  that  the  artist  will  accept  it,  winding  up  by  saying  that  he  flatters 
himself  that  “he  is  not  wrong-headed,  and  at  least  it  is  he  who  is  liable 
for  the  old,  true  and  absurd  maxim  which  he  quotes  as  ‘ Celui  qui 
offense  ne  pardonne  pas.’  ” 

The  story  is  a puzzling  one  and  appears  to  reflect  upon  Humphry’s 
quick  temper  and  readiness  to  take  offence.  The  letters  are  curiously 
involved  and  disconnected,  and  without  fuller  information  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  controversy  at  all. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Humphry  was  copying  for  Malone 2 the 
Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  making  a chalk  or  pencil  drawing 
about  15x12,  which  is  now  preserved  at  Shakespeare’s  birthplace. 
Malone  called  it  a very  faithful  copy,  but  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmarm,  who  is 
preparing  a work  on  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  and  has  devoted 
great  attention  to  this  difficult  study,  having  inspected  almost  every 
portrait  that  is  said  to  have  any  connection  with  that  of  Shake- 
speare ; states  that  Humphry’s  copy  was  “ obviously  an  incorrect  and 
fanciful  rendering  departing  from  the  original  in  every  particular,  pro- 
portion, feature,  colour  and  arrangement,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
the  hair.”  “ There  is  a general  lack,”  he  adds,  “of  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  model  and  its  form.”  From  this  drawing,  or  from  his  own 
studies  for  it,  Humphry  made  several  miniature  copies,  four  of  which 

1 R.A.,  II/ 15 1 a Edmund  Malone  (1741-1812),  critic  and  author. 
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are  known  still  to  exist.  One  is  in  the  Garrick  Club,  having  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  club  with  the  Matthews  collection.  Of  this  Mr. 
Spielmann  speaks  as  follows  : — “ It  is  hot  in  colour,  and  has  a red  curtain 
for  background  which  is  not  in  the  picture.  The  costume  is  utterly 
unlike  that  of  the  Chandos  portrait,  being  an  introduction  of  the  dress  in 
the  Droeshout  engraving/’  A replica  of  this  miniature  belongs  to  a 
gentleman  in  Ayrshire,  Mr.  McNair,  and  at  the  back  of  it  is  the  following 
inscription:  “ William  Shakespeare,  Ozias  Humphery  pinxet  (sic)  1791.” 
Of  this  Mr.  Spielmann  writes,  “ It  is  not  quite  so  careful  in  the  drawing 
of  details,  the  colour  is  not  so  brick  red  as  in  the  Garrick  Club  example.” 
There  was  a third  replica  in  miniature  form,  also  prepared  by  Humphry, 
which  in  1775  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Portland,  who  had  purchased  it  direct  from  Humphry,  but,  with  her 
collection,  it  was  sold  on  her  death.1  A fourth  was  exhibited  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1864,  and  later  on,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a dealer  in  Cheltenham,  who  afterwards  stated  he  sold  it  back  to  its 
former  proprietor  but  declined  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner. 
This  replica  was,  Mr.  Spielmann  says,  “ somewhat  closer  to  the  original, 
but  still  very  far  away  from  it.”  Several  letters  passed  between 
Humphry  and  Malone,  respecting  the  portrait  and  eventually  Humphry’s 
drawing  was  engraved  by  Scriven.  From  2 Woburn  Malone  wrote  to 
Humphry,  August  17th,  1783,  to  say  that  he  had  been  to  see  a portrait 
of  Lord  Southampton,  which  was  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  which  he  had 
intended  Humphry  should  copy.  He  writes,  “ 1 lament  much  that 
I had  not  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  this  place  to  make  a drawing 
of  the  picture,”  and  further  on  in  the  same  letter,  tells  Humphry  of  many 
other  pictures  at  Woburn  which  were  well  worth  his  attention.  Humphry 
painted  a portrait  of  Malone  himself,  which  was  offered  to  Lord 
Charlemont,3  and  he,  writing  to  Malone,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797, 
speaks  of  it  as  follows  : “ The  case  of  pictures  arrived  from  Liverpool,  and 
with  it  another  case,  containing  a real  treasure,  110  less  than  a portrait 
of  you  by  Humphry,  as  like  as  possible,  and  as  well  painted  as  I would 
wish  him  to  paint.  A letter  from  him  immediately  preceded  it,  requesting 
my  acceptance  of  this,  to  me,  inestimable  acquisition,  under  the  pressure 
of  certain  services  which  his  grateful  heart  conceives  1 had  done  for  him, 
but  which,  in  reality,  was  nothing  more  than  in  not  defrauding  him  in 
my  general  conversation  of  the  applause  so  justly  due  to  his  merit.” 
“No  person,”  Lord  Charlemont  adds,  “ was  ever  treated  with  such 

1 Henry  Spicer’s  line  enamel  copy  of  his  friend  Humphry’s  copy  in  miniature  of  the  Chandos 
portrait  was  acquired  in  1917  for  the  collection  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  where  it  now  acts  as  an 
efficient  substitute  for  the  little  work  that  left  the  Portland  possession  131  years  ago. 

2 Vide  Prior’s  “ Life  of  Malone,”  pp.  243  and  459. 

3 James,  fourth  Viscount  and  first  Earl  (1728-1799),  statesman  and  poet. 
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gratifying  circumstances.”  The  picture  is  “an  exact  resemblance  of  an 
absent  friend,  whom  I should  wish  never  to  lose  sight  of.  It  is  an 
excellent  picture,  and  as  such  must  be  highly  pleasing  to  a lover  of  the 
arts,  and  it  is  a proof  of  gratitude,  which  cannot  fail  to  delight  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  human  nature.  I have  written  to  him,”  he 
concludes,  “ and  beg  you  will  tell  him  so,  lest  the  miscarriage  of  my 
letter  should  make  me  appear  negligent.” 

Another  series  of  important  commissions  which  Humphry  carried 
out  at  this  time  were  those  for  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  to  whose  miniature,  which 
represents  her  as  an  exceedingly  beautiful  woman,  we  made  allusion  in 
the  previous  chapter.  She  it  was  who  was  painted  by  Reynolds  as  Circe 
(see  page  32).  This  Mrs.  Nesbitt  wrote  to  Humphry  in  December,  1784, 
to  bid  him  farewell  before  he  left  for  India,  and  asking  him  to  send  on 
the  picture  of  her  nephew  Alick  to  her.  Four  years  afterwards,  when 
he  had  returned,  she  wrote  again,  and  begged  him  to  go  down  to  Norwood, 
“ and  see  that  my  Lord’s  picture  is  put  up  as  it  was,”  she  says,  “ when 
you  took  it  down,”  and  at  about  the  same  time  or  possibly  a little  earlier, 
she  wrote  and  asked  Humphry  to  come  out  to  Norwood  to  dine  with 
her  at  four,  and  said  she  would  send  her  chaise  for  him,  and  she  would 
sit  to  him,  and  he  would  find  her  boy  there.  Much  later  on,  in  179s,1 
she  wrote  to  say  that  she  had  paid  him  for  the  picture  “ of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,”  which  he  had  done  many  years  previously,  and  for  one  which 
he  had  done  “ of  his  Lordship’s  son.”  She  then  goes  on  to  ask  him  to  finish 
Mr.  Hervey’s  picture,  which  appears  to  have  been  a second  copy  of  the 
portrait  of  Augustus,  and  refers  to  two  sketches  of  Lord  Bristol  and  his 
son,  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  eighties,  had  never  been  completed 
owing  to  the  journey  to  India,  and  which  she  now  thinks  of  having 
completed.  Finally,  right  at  the  very  end  of  Humphry’s  life,  there  is 
another  letter  from  her,  referring  to  the  copy  which  he  had  sold  her  of 
the  “ Madonna  de  Sistina,”  and  adds,  “ I so  seldom  go  to  town  that, 
should  you  be  disposed  to  take  the  air  as  far  as  this  place,  I shall  be  glad 
at  all  times  to  see  you.” 

I his  was  sent  in  reply  to  one  which  Humphry  had  written  to  her 
in  which  he  said,  “ do  not  forget  that  it  was  on  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
to  settle  in  London  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  first  introduced  me  to 
you.'  He  had,  he  said,  “ been  destroying  old  letters,”  and  had  found  many 
from  her  which  had  “ awakened  all  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  early 
and  a long  continued  intercourse.”  He  speaks  of  her  “ innumerable 
kindnesses  to  him  and  of  the  delight  “ he  felt  in  her  society,”  alludes  to 
her  friend  Mrs.  Fontaine,  and  hopes  that  although  fifteen  years  have 
passed  since  they  had  met,  he  might  see  her  again.  Evidently  at  one 

1 R A.,  IV/81,  May  9,  1793. 
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time  they  had  quarrelled,  for  he  says,  “ I pray  you  let  all  recollection 
cease,”  “ I prayed  that  all  which  had  passed  might  be  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion,  and  “ finally  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship.”  1 

The  lady  was  a somewhat  notorious  person,  who  lived  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  Augustus  John  Hervey,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,2 
and  on  his  decease  was  left  an  estate  at  Lessingham  for  her  life,  while 
on  her  decease,  it  was  to  go  to  Lord  Bristol’s  brother  William.  He, 
in  his  will,  refers  to  it  as  having  been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  he  gives 
his  life  interest  in  it  to  his  two  nephews,  and  to  his  cousin,  sa3dng  that, 
after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  they  were  to  sell  the  estate  for  the  best 
price  they  could  obtain.  Mrs.  Nesbitt  was  Lord  Bristol’s  executrix, 
and  she  succeeded  to  many  personal  belongings  which  were  passed  on 
by  her  to  her  son  Augustus  Hervey,  a midshipman.  He  died  in  1783, 
and  some  of  the  family  treasures  then  returned  to  those  who  were 
more  fully  entitled  to  them.  Unfortunately,  a gold  box  set  round 
with  diamonds,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  given  to  Lord  Bristol, 
with  his  own  and  the  Empress’s  portraits  on  the  top  of  it,  and  which  was 
left  to  Augustus  Hervey,  then  at  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and 
bequeathed  by  the  boy  to  his  uncle,  does  not  now  appear  to  be  in  existence. 
The  same  young  midshipman  succeeded  under  the  will  of  Lord  Bristol 
to  a chest  containing  his  father’s  MS.  writings,  but  Lord  Bristol  had  given 
instructions  in  his  will  that  these  writings  were  never  to  be  printed  or 
published  during  the  reign  “ of  the  present  King,”  nor  “ at  any  time 
or  under  any  circumstances  were  they  to  be  lent  to  Lord  Bristol’s  brother,” 
who  afterwards  succeeded  him,  but  was  then  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  land 
with  which  Lord  Bristol  endowed  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  3 
refused  to  purchase  at  her  decease,  but  eventually  it  came  back  again 
into  the  possession  of  the  family. 

Amongst  the  Upcott  papers,  there  are  two  other  very  interesting 
letters  to  which  reference  should  be  made.  Edward  Edwards  (1738- 
1806) , who  wrote  the  “ Anecdotes  of  Painters  ” (a  continuation  of  Walpole’s 
Anecdotes),  who  was  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a teacher 
of  perspective,  and  who  makes  frequent  allusions  in  the  book  in  question 
to  Humphry,  was  evidently  asked  by  the  artist  in  1780  to  prepare  some 
frames  for  him,  for  he  writes  thus  : — 

“ Dear  Humphrie,  (sic) 

“ If  I could  consider  you  as  a man  of  business,  I should  be  a 
little  displeased  with  you  for  not  having  answered  nty  last  three  letters, 
particularly  as  they  were  written  to  request  directions  respecting  the  frames 

1 R.A.,  VI/127;  no  date.  2 Admiral,  the  third  Earl  (1724-1799). 

3 Fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  (1730-1803). 
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you  desired  me  to  order  for  you,  but  perhaps  they  miscarried.  I there- 
fore write  to  tell  you  they  are  finished,  and  packed,  all  but  nailing  down, 
and  stand  in  my  parlour,  and  await  your  further  orders.  They  are  neat 
and  well  made  and  cheap,  and  you  will  think  so,  what  am  I to  do  with 
them  ? ” 

As  a postscript  to  the  letter,  he  adds  the  information  that 
Stubbs  and  Loutherbourg  had  just  been  admitted  Associates  of  the 
Academy.  Inasmuch  as  frames  are  alluded  to  in  this  letter  of  Edwards, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  John  Alefounder,  apparently  the 
fa.thef  of  Alefounder  the  miniature  painter  ( ob . 1795),  appears  to  have 
supplied  almost  all  the  gold  frames  for  Humphry’s  miniatures,  and  his 
notebook  records  the  payment  to  this  man  of  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  such  frames.  Alefounder  resided  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  and  when  the 
younger  man  of  the  same  name  commenced  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1 777,  he  gave  his  father’s  residence  as  his  address,  it  would 
therefore  seem  probable  that  the  elder  Alefounder  was  a goldsmith, 
or  at  least  a maker  of  gold  frames. 

Another  still  more  interesting  letter  is  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  letter  is  dated  February  1st,  but  has  not  the  year  marked  upon  it. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  says  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  period  of  1780,  or  1781,  and  that  the  portrait  referred  to  is  that  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  which  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  in  1782. 
The  President  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  compliments  to  Mr.  Humphry,  he  lias 
been  informed  by  Bartolozzi  that  Mr.  Humphry  had  sent  to  him  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  picture,  begs  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  Sir  Joshua 
whether  he  has  anj^  such  order  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or,  upon  what 
authority  he  sent  for  it. 

"February  1st.” 

The  only  other  letter  which  remains  respecting  sitters  and  belongs 
to  this  particular  period  is  one  in  which  a Mrs.  Enoch  writes  to  Humphry 
from  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  and  says  that  she  is  in  town  for  a few  days 
with  Mrs.  Crewe  {ob.  1818),  and  begs  Mr.  Humphry  will  come  round 
and  make  a drawing  of  her,  with  which  she  “ can  surprise  her  daughter.” 
We  have,  however,  four  letters  from  Humphry  to  his  brother  at  Seven- 
oaks,  and  one  of  them  has  some  remarks  in  it  that  have  recently  had  a 
peculiar  interest.  They  have  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  1780.  He 
says  1 that  the  portrait  of  Signora  Baccelli 2 (the  famous  dancer)  was 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  17  March,  178a. 

2 Walpole  says  she  was  dancing  in  Paris  with  a blue  bandeau  on  her  head  having  on  it  the 
motto  of  the  Garter,  she  being  then  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  She  died  in 
Sackville  Street,  7 May,  1801,  ! generally  respected  for  her  benevolence.'’ 
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“ not  well  placed  and  therefore  remarkably  ill  seen,”  “ its  effect  of  course 
not  half  so  agreeable  as  in  my  room.”  The  lady  was  at  that  time 
residing  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  the  picture  is  still  at  Knole,  while 
the  charming  and  graceful  sketch  for  it  appears  amongst  the  Turner 
collection.  “The  Duke,”  says  Humphry,  with  reference  to  this  picture, 

“ has  behaved  upon  this,  and  indeed  every  occasion,  in  a manner 
to  encourage  the  most  affectionate  and  grateful  sentiments.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a nice  propriety  in  it  that  has  been  a lesson  to  me  in 
life  and  morals.”  He  goes  on  to  add  that  the  Duke,  when  he  called  upon 
him  recently,  said  that  Prince  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  was  speaking 
of  the  picture  as  “ a very  fine  likeness,”  and  as  “ a good  picture,”  and 
he  blames  his  brother  rather  harshly  for  not  coming  to  town  to  see  the 
exhibition,  as,  says  he,  there  never  had  been  “ so  grand  a sight,”  adding 
that  his  works  have  been  so  highly  approved,  that  he  has  as  many  pictures 
bespoken  that  will  take  him  more  than  a year  to  carry  out.  The  reason 
for  this  particular  approval  is  that  the  Ladies  Waldegrave  picture, 
he  says,  was  well  hung  and  “ very  highly  approved.” 

Gainsborough,  in  that  same  year,  he  says,  was  exhibiting  “ some 
most  capital  portraits”  and  some  “very  fine  landscapes”;  Sir  Joshua 
had  not  “so  much  distinguished  himself”;  West1  had  some  “very 
fine  pictures,”  Copley 2 had  “ excelled  himself.”  He  (Humphry)  had 
been  recommended  by  Jackson  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to  History 
painting,  and  had  been  told  that  his  abilities  pointed  strongly  in  that 
direction.  He  had  received  an  important  commission  from  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  to  paint  a picture  of  “ Venus  disguised  like  a Matron, 
conducting  Helen  to  Paris,  after  his  combat  with  Menelaus,”  the  figures 
to  be  the  size  of  life.  In  the  same  letter,  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  had 
dined  at  Richmond  House  with  “ Mr.  Colman 3 and  other  wits,”  and  he 
had  been  most  favourably  treated  by  the  critics  in  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers : “ The  Academy,”  he  said,  “ was  the  grandest  show  of  its  kind 
ever  seen  in  England,”  and  that  it  had  made  him  so  busy  that  he  had 
had  to  give  up  taking  the  newspaper,  because  he  found  the  reading  it 
“ amazingly  interfered  ” with  his  painting,  but  when  the  hurry  was  over, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  start  subscribing  to  the  paper  again.  Then  in 

1 Smith  in  “ Nollekens  and  His  Times,”  makes  a curious  allusion  to  Humphry’s  opinion  of 
the  work  of  West.  “ When  West,”  he  says,  was  engaged  in  painting  his  beautiful  picture  of 
Thetis  and  Achilles  for  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  [sold  at  Christie’s,  July  20,  1917,  Lot  70,  96X70], 
“Mr.  Humphry,  who  was  then  declining  in  life,  upon  entering  the  painting  room,  bending  his 
knees,  and  throwing  his  head  and  shoulders  back,  exclaimed  ‘ Hoity-toity,  what  have  we  here  ? ' 
Mr.  West  replied,  ‘ Sir,  this  is  epic.’  ‘ Heaven  preserve  me  ! you  don’t  say  so,’  and  upon  seeing 
a lady  seated  by  the  fire,  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  picture,  but  cried  out,  1 Well,  Mrs.  West, 
how  do  you  do,  Ma’am  ? ” 

2 John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815). 

3 George  Colman  (1732-1794),  dramatist. 
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1781,*  at  Christmas  time,  he  wrote  to  tell  his  brother  that  he  had  decided 
to  leave  England  and  go  to  India.  It  apparently  was  at  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Sir  Robert  Strange,1 2  who  told  him  of  the  great  success  so  many 
artists  had  obtained  in  that  country,  and  advised  him,  especially  in  the 
then  state  of  his  health,  to  take  the  sea  voyage,  with  every  anticipation 
of  bringing  back  with  him  a considerable  sum  of  money.  He  wrote 
that  he  had  procured  letters  from  Lord  Bateman  3 4 * to  Lord  Macartney/ 
and  other  notable  persons  (some  of  which  letters  are  still  in  existence) , that 
he  has  also  other  letters  of  introduction  from  Sir  George  Pocock  6 and 
Sir  Richard  Bickerton,6  and  that  he  intended  to  offer  his  house  to  Mr. 
IToare  while  he  is  away,  and  was  advised  that  during  the  voyage  he  could 
paint  several  portraits,  and  make  sufficient  money  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  out.  He  says  that  Mr.  Willison,  by  whom  he 
probably  means  Mr.  George  Willison  (1741-1797),  the  portrait  painter, 
who  lived  at  83,  Newman  Street,  and  whose  reputation  has  now  vanished, 
brought  home  with  him  from  India  thirty  thousand  pounds,  all  of  which 
he  had  made  within  eight  years,  and  as  he  did  not  intend  to  be  away 
more  than  three  or  four  years,  ten  thousand  pounds  would  perfectly 
satisfy  him.  He  had  at  times  flattered  himself  that  his  work  in  London 
would  have  afforded  him  “ this  competency,”  but  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “ it  was  a vain  hope.”  He  said  that  Sir  Richard 
Bickerton  was  “ quitting  a fine  house  and  a happy  family  to  improve 
his  fortune,”  that  Mr.  Stables,  a most  worthy  man,  was  “ quitting  his 
family  ” and  going  on  to  the  “ Supreme  Council  of  India  ” for  the  same 
reason,  and  that  as  he  was  urgently  desiring  that  independence  without 
which,  life  was  “ hardly  to  be  desired,”  and  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  right  to  follow  their  example,  he  had  decided  to  go,  and  instead  of 
writing  to  his  mother,  was  mentioning  it  first  to  his  brother  William, 
begging  him  to  communicate  with  the  old  lady  at  Honiton.  His  other 
three  letters  7 to  his  brother  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  his  voyage 
as  with  various  pieces  of  personal  information.  He  refers  to  Admiral 
Keppel’s  8 trial,  and  sends  down  some  newspapers  for  his  brother  to  read, 
as  they  contain  the  Admiral’s  evidence  in  his  defence,  “ which  has  been,” 
Ozias  Humphry  says,  “ most  glorious  and  most  interesting.”  He  says 


1 " Woodgate  Correspondence,”  n December,  1781. 

2 Engraver  (1721-1792). 

3 John,  second  Viscount  (1721-1802). 

4 George,  first  Earl  (1737-1806),  Governor  of  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Humphry  painted 
his  portrait. 

* Admiral  Sir  George  (1706-1792)  commanded  on  the  East  India  station. 

8 Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard  (1727-1792),  Commodore  in  the  East  Indies. 

7 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  6 February,  1779,  and  two  of  1782,  without  further  dates. 

8 First  Viscount  (1725-1786). 
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that  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  1 had  invited  him  to  view  his  collection 
of  pictures  at  Coombe  Bank,2  that  Mrs.  Perry 3 had  asked  him  to  go  to 
Penshurst  Place  to  copy  the  painting  of  Sacliarissa  by  Vandyck,  that 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  had  given  a written  obligation  to  marry  Miss  C.  . . . 
but  nobody  believed  he  would  do  so,  that  Lord  Maynard  had  shot  himself 
in  Italy,  and  that  Sir  John  Poole  had  married  “ the  King’s  Commissory’s 
daughter  at  Plymouth,  with  a fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.”  He 
also  tells  his  brother  that  he  is  coming  down  to  see  him  on  the  day  of 
the  cricket  match,  and  ball  at  Sevenoaks,  and  bringing  with  him  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Exeter,  but  mentions  that  this  gentleman  never  tastes  wine, 
and  therefore  William  Humphry  will  have  “ nothing  to  provide  for  him 
but  a little  meat,  some  pudding,  some  water  and  a bed.”  Finally 
he  adds  that,  having  some  time  at  his  disposal,  he  had  been  working 
on  the  family  records,  that  he  was  bringing  down  to  show  him  some 
authentic  evidence  from  the  Heralds’  Office,  tracing  the  family  dignity 
to  the  days  of  Doomsday,  and  alluding  to  the  Chamberlain  and  the 
land  m Devonshire  at  a very  early  period,  and  that  he  intended  going  on 
to  Rochester  to  visit  the  tombs  of  two  of  his  great-aunts,  who  were  buried 
there  in  the  Cathedral,  as  he  was  anxious  to  copy  the  arms  upon  their 
monuments. 

Before  leaving  for  India  Humphry  sold  most  of  his  possessions,  and 
there  is  a copy  of  the  sale  catalogue  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
auctioneer  was  one  Joseph  Blizard,  but  Humphry’s  name  is  spelled  incor- 
rectly, the  printer  having  rendered  it  Osius.  The  catalogues  were  to  be 
obtained  at  Baker’s  Coffee-house,  Change  Alley.  The  sale  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  December  21,  1784,  and  the  total  amount  realised  was  £133  75. 
The  principal  furniture  was  naturally  in  the  painting  room,  and  what  is 
called  the  front  parlour.  In  the  former  there  were  some  elbow  painted 
chairs  and  six  carved  back  mahogany  chairs  with  two  elbow  chairs  to 
match,  a green  carpet,  an  oval  pier  glass,  a rosewood  commode  chest 
of  drawers,  ornamented  with  ormolu,  and  a pair  of  mahogany  card  tables, 
which  were  declared  as  being  made  of  “ remarkably  fine  wood.”  In 
the  front  parlour  was  a large  square  flap  mahogany  dining -table,  also 
of  “ fine  w'ood,”  a writing  table  and  another  square  table,  both  to  match, 
and  an  oval  pier  glass,  six  chairs  with  rush  seats,  a mahogany 
wine  cellaret,  and  a mahogany  brass  hooped  tea-board  ; while  in  the 
back  parlour  were  two  mahogany  tables,  six  armchairs,  a green  carpet 
and  a pair  of  black  Etruscan  vases,  which  the  catalogue  says  were 


1 Third  son  oi  the  lourth  Duke  of  Argyll  (1729-1816),  Lord  Clerk  Registrar. 

2 Lady  Frederick  was  burned  to  death  here  in  1807. 

3 F.lizabeth  Sidney  d.  of  ITon.  Thos.  Sidney,  4th  son  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Leicester.  She 
succeeded  to  the  Sidney  estates.  Her  daughter  was  Lady  Shelley. 
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designed  by  Lad}'  Diana  Beauclerc.1  There  were  a few  prints  in  the 
dining-room,  a mezzotint  of  Lady  Anne  Lee,  another  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  a third  of  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  her  daughter,  a fourth  of 
Lord  Paulworth  and  Lady  Grantham,  and  a fifth  of  Mrs,  Crewe  and 
Mrs.  Greville,  all  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  in  gilt  frames,  and 
these  prints,  which  were  declared  as  proofs,  fetched  15/-  each.  On  the 
mantelpiece  were  an  urn  and  four  vases  of  Wedgwood’s  manufacture, 
“ beautifully  formed.”  The  bedrooms  were  furnished  with  mahogany 
furniture,  the  wardrobe  in  one  of  them  realising  nearly  £y.  There 
are  allusions  to  tablecloths  and  sheets  and  the  ordinary  linen  of  a house- 
hold and  in  the  kitchen  there  are  references  to  the  various  copper  and 
japan  objects,  to  a dinner  service  in  yellow  ware,  to  a mahogany  butler’s 
tray,  and  to  the  various  necessary  fittings  for  the  household.  It  would 
seem  possible  that  Humphry,  for  the  second  time  in  his  career,  put  away 
his  silver,  and  any  objects  of  special  importance,  and  sold  only  the  general 
furniture,  with  the  idea  of  again  returning  to  London  within  the  course 
of  a few  years,  and  once  more  setting  up  household  state. 

1 Eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough  (1734-1808). 
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THE  WALDEGRAVE  PICTURES 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  most  notable  picture  which  Hum- 
phry exhibited  at  this  time  was  the  group  of  the  ladies  Maria  and 
Horatia  Waldegrave,  which  he  painted  in  1778  or  1779,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1780,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  well  hung  and  created  some  sensation.  The  ladies  in  question 
were  the  daughters  of  James,  second  Earl  Waldegrave,  by  his  wife 
Mary,  who  was  the  second  of  the  three  natural  daughters  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Walpole,  her  two  sisters  being  Laura,  who  married  (1758) 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick  Keppel,  and  Charlotte,  who  married 
(1770)  Lionel,  Earl  of  Dysart.  Lady  Waldegrave  had  three  daughters, 
Elizabeth  Laura,  who  married  (1782)  her  cousin  George,  fourth  Earl 
Waldegrave;  Charlotte  Mary  (usually  known  as  Maria),  who  married 
(1784)  George,  Earl  of  Euston,  afterwards  Duke  of  Grafton ; and  Anna 
Horatia,  who  married  (1786)  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  Their  mother,  after 
the  decease  of  Earl  Waldegrave,  became  the  wife  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester.  The 
portrait  represented  the  two  younger  daughters,  although  it  was  intended 
in  the  first  place  to  have  included  all  three  sisters. 

In  1777,  on  the  24th  of  August,  from  Hampton  Court  there  was 
sent  a letter  from  the  three  Ladies  Waldegrave,1  who  presented  their 
compliments  to  Mr.  Humphry,  saying  that  they  had  heard  from  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  to  the  effect  that  she  had  given  a commission 
to  Mr.  Humphry  to  paint  their  pictures.  The  Ladies  say  in  the  letter 
that  they  prefer  waiting  for  Her  Royal  Highness’s  arrival  in  London 
for  the  beginning  of  the  picture,  and  they  suggest  that,  instead  of 
Humphry  coming  down  to  the  Stud  House,  Hampton  Court,  as  they 
would  be  in  town  about  the  beginning  of  October  of  that  year,  they 
would  defer  the  sitting  until  then.  They  apologise  for  not  having  com- 
municated with  Humphry  at  an  earlier  date,  but  have  been  told  that 
he  had  gone  to  Exeter,  and  this  allusion  in  all  probability  explains  the 
fact  that,  just  about  that  time,  he,  having  returned  from  Exeter,  was 


1 In  our  possession 
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taking  his  friend  Jackson  of  that  place  down  to  Sevenoaks  to  see  his 
brother.  It  was  evidently  due  to  a suggestion  from  Horace  Walpole  that 
the  picture  should  be  painted  by  Humphry,  because  Lady  Laura,  writing 
again  from  the  Stud  House  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1778, 1 says  that  she  had  informed  the  Duchess  of  the  design  Mr.  Walpole 
had  proposed  for  the  small  whole-length  picture,  “ which,”  she  adds, 

“ Her  Royal  Highness  does  not  approve  of,  but  has  thought  of  two 
or  three  other  subjects  for  the  portrait  which  will  do  better.”  She 
suggests  that,  when  Mr.  Humphry  should  be  coming  to  see  Mr.  Cambridge, 
or  any  one  else,  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  should  come  on  to  the  Stud 
House,  when  she  and  her  sister  will  be  at  home,  and  they  will  “ sit  to 
him  for  two  or  three  hours,  if  he  pleases.”  A few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  25th  of  August 2 in  the  same  year,  Lady  Laura  writes  again,  and 
in  her  letter  says,  she  is  unable  to  give  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
Duchess’s  design  for  the  portraits  of  Lady  Maria,  Lady  Horatia,  and 
herself.  The  Duchess  seems  to  have  determined  that  a picture 
there  was  at  the  Pavilion,  after  one  of  Goupy’s  3 watercolour  paintings, 
should  be  the  subject  for  it.  “ It  is  either,”  she  adds,  “ a Psyche  and  her 
two  sisters,  or  Psyche’s  three  sisters,  Lady  Laura  is  uncertain  which.” 
“ The  manner  the  figures  are  placed,  would  just  do.”  She  tells  Humphry 
that  perhaps  he  has  seen  the  picture,  and,  if  so,  he  will  remember  there  is 
"one  figure  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  side,”  and  the  three  appear 
to  be  " in  conference  with  each  other.”  For  some  reason  or  other  this 
idea  was  not  accepted  in  its  entirety,  as  but  two  of  the  sisters  were  painted 
instead  of  all  three,  and  the  grouping  accordingly  was  altered.  Hum- 
phry seems  to  have  made  a pen-and-ink  sketch  to  show  to  the  Duchess, 
and  on  the  lines  indicated  in  it,  to  have  carried  out  the  picture  and 
with  marked  success.4 

On  its  completion  it  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  exhibited 
in  1780,  No.  146,  as  the  " portraits  of  two  ladies.”  From  the  journals 
of  the  day  we  learn  who  they  were,  and  Walpole  himself  made  a note 
to  the  same  effect  in  his  copy  of  the  catalogue,  which  is  still  in 
existence. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  for  1780  thus  refers  to  the  painting. 

Two  ladies,  Venus  and  Juno,”  it  says,  “ by  Mr.  Humphreys  (sic),  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of  this  ingenious  Artist,  who, 
from  painting  the  most  excellent  miniatures  which  this  country  ever 
saw,  is  likely  to  become  a good  portrait  painter  in  oil  ; the  piece  before 

1 In  our  possession. 

2 In  our  possession. 

1 Either  Lewis  Goupy  ( ob . 1747)  or  more  likely  Joseph  his  nephew  ( ob . 1763),  Cabinet  painter 
to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  a clever  water-colour  painter. 

4 Two  pencil  ketches  for  the  ladies,  signed  and  dated  1778,  are  in  the  A.  G.  Fisher  collection. 
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us  has  much  character  and  great  force  of  colouring,  united  to  a charac- 
teristic manner,  very  well  suited  to  the  subject ; but  we  think  the 
draperies  too  much  folded,  and  wish  it  could  be  seen  at  its  proper 
distance.” 

In  another  number  of  the  same  paper,  May,  1780,  appear  the 
following  lines,  headed  as  follows  : — 

“ On  seeing  the  Portraits  of  the  two  Waldegraves  in  the  Exhibition, 
where  the  artist,  with  the  most  elegant  simplicity  of  thought,  has 
represented  them  as  two  heavenly  girls. 

‘ ‘ Let  me  now  lay  down  and  die 
If  Arts  can  such  an  earnest  give 
Of  Grace  superior  in  the  sky 
I no  longer  wish  to  live. 

" Cherubs  with  their  gauzy  wings 
May  flit  unnoticed  in  the  air. 

Who’d  gaze  at  such  fantastic  things 

If  Waldegrave’s  perfect  forms  be  there  ? 

' ' Aye,  but  to  die  were  most  unwise  ! 

If  here  the  Heavenly  Maids  abide  ! 

Unless  I perish  by  their  eyes, 

A death  which  many  a youth  has  died  ! 

"Painter  I what  became  of  thee. 

When  thou  marked  each  dimpled  check  ? 

Poor  Fool ! you  were  then  like  me. 

Did  look  and  love,  yet  dared  not  speak  ! ” 

Peep. 

Another  interesting  notice  of  the  picture  appeared  in  the  Candid 
Review  for  1780.  It  read  thus  : “ Portraits  of  two  Ladies  by  O.  Humphry 
— very  strong  likenesses  of  the  Lady  Waldegraves;  the  attitudes  are 
exceedingly  graceful  and,  Heaven  having  given  them  so  much  beauty,  the 
painter  has  placed  them  in  the  sky.” 

In  two  other  annotated  copies  of  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue, 
there  are  MS.  notes  by  the  person  who  then  owned  them,  referring 
to  this  picture.  In  a catalogue  belonging  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  there 
is  written  by  the  side  of  the  entry— 

“ Walpole’s  beautiful  grandnieces,  the  Ladies  Maria  and  Horatia 
Waldegrave.” 

I11  another  is  the  following  note  : — 

“ The  Ladies  Waldegrave,  as  two  Deities,  Venus  and  Juno,  walking 
on  clouds,  pointing  towards  Olympus.” 

The  portrait  had  not  been  a commission  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  and  this  information  is  given  us  b}T  the  copies  of  two  letters 
which  Ozias  Humphry  addressed  respecting  it,  many  years  afterwards, 
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to  Lord  Radstock,1  and  to  Lord  Walpole.-  In  each  case  3 lie  says  that, 
having  “ very  frequently  seen  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in 
Italy  ” in  past  years,  and  having  exhibited  portraits  in  oil  “ which  indi- 
cated great  future  promise,”  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
have  “ an  opportunity  of  painting  portraits  in  any  manner  he  pleased 
of  the  three  ladies  Waldegrave,”  the  daughters  of  Her  Royal  Highness. 
“ To  this,”  he  says,  “ I willingly  acceded,”  but  “ upon  conditions,  as 
had  often  been  my  practice,”  to  wit,  that  “ if  the  pictures  were  not 
approved  of,”  they  were  not  to  be  paid  for,  and  this  was  acknowledged. 
In  similar  fashion  he  describes  the  picture  in  a letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,4  which  is  dated  1808,  and  in  it  he  says  that  the  picture  was 
thought  “ by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  and  by  opinions  in  general,”  “ ex- 
tremely like,”  even  the  Duchess  approved  of  it  “as  a likeness,”  but 
each  of  the  three  letters  stated  that  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  objected, 
not  to  the  resemblance  of  either  of  the  ladies,  but  to  their  “ figures 
being  rather  too  much  seen  through  the  draperies,”  and  in  one  letter, 
Humphry  mentions  that  another  objection  that  was  raised  was  to  the 
bare  foot.  It  is  evident  that,  although  the  picture  was  hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  approved  by  Walpole,  and  by  the  young  Ladies’ 
mother  in  general  fashion,  she  would  not  purchase  it,  and  it  remained 
at  Humphry’s  studio  unsold.  Many  years  afterwards,  he  decided  that 
he  must  make  fresh  efforts  to  sell  it,  and  hence  it  was  that  he  wrote  in 
succession  to  Lord  Radstock,  Lord  Euston,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford. In  two  of  the  letters  written  in  1805  he  declares  that  the  picture 
was  then  at  Mr.  Giffard’s,  No.  6,  James  Street,  Pimlico,  and  had  been 
placed  in  a room  where  it  “ may  conveniently  be  seen,”  but  he  adds 
that  it  has  “ neither  been  cleaned,  or  put  in  any  kind  of  condition, 
so  that  it  must  now  be  shown  under  every  disadvantage,”  to  which 
it  ought  not  to  have  “ been  exposed,”  because  it  had  been  suffering  so 
much  “ by  my  incautious  liberality.”  It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that 
the  picture,  having  stayed  in  Humphry’s  studio  for  a considerable  time, 
got  out  of  condition  through  the  varnish  becoming  discoloured.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Radstock,  he  said  that  had  his  sight  been  normal,  and 
his  income  a good  one,  he  would  have  presented  it  to  Lord  Euston,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  give  it  away,  but  desired  it  should  be  in  “ the  pos- 
session of  the  family,”  and  would  not  object  to  “a  reasonable  allow- 
ance being  made  from  the  price  that  had  been  originally  asked  for 
it.  He  was  not  successful  in  selling  the  picture  to  either  of  these  noble- 
men, and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford,5 and  by  that  time  the  picture  had  been  cleaned.  He  said,6  “ The 

1 Wm.  Waldegrave,  first  Baron,  1753-1825.  2 Horatio,  fourth  Lord,  1723-1809. 

3 R.A.  VI/37,  and  VII/7.  * R.A.  VII/30. 

8 Francis,  second  Marquis,  1743-182 2.  6 R.A.  VII/30. 
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picture  has  lately  been  cleaned  and  put  into  complete  order  by  Mr. 
Daniell,  so  distinguished  for  his  exquisite  designs  of  India  ” [evidently 
Thomas  Daniell  (1749-1840)  the  Royal  Academician,  who  painted  a long 
series  of  views  in  India,  or  else  his  nephew  William  Daniell  (1769-1837), 
equally  a Royal  Academician,  who  was  known  for  exactly  the  same 
type  of  work].  The  picture,  he  then  wrote,  “ appears  as  well  as  it  did 
when  it  was  first  painted,  “ and  he  tells  Lord  Hertford  that  Mr.  Daniell 
was  showing  his  “ Indian  views  and  exquisite  aquatinta  prints,”  which, 
in  Humphry’s  opinion,  had  never  been  surpassed  “by  an  artist  of  any 
age  or  nation,”  and  that  he  hopes  Lord  Hertford  will  go  and  see  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  inspect  his  picture  there  on  exhibition.  He  was 
very  hopeful  that  Lord  Hertford  would  agree  to  buy  it.  Unfortunately, 
this  satisfactory  conclusion  did  not  come  about. 

Amongst  the  Upcott  papers,  there  are  to  be  found  still  further 
references  to  the  same  picture,  in  the  form  of  original  letters  from 
Humphry.  In  1806,  the  artist  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
say  that  he  still  had  in  his  possession  the  “ whole  length  portrait 1 of 
the  two  ladies,”  one  of  whom  was  then  the  Countess  of  Euston,  while 
the  other,  Lady  Horatia  Seymour,  had  died.  He  reminded  the  Duke 
that  it  was  exhibited  “ about  the  year  1780,”  and  was  much  approved  by 
the  public,  but  the  figures  were  objected  to  by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
as  they  could  be  seen  too  clearly  through  the  draperies.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  Humphry,  so  he  tells  the  Duke,  that  he  might  sell  the 
picture  to  adorn  a public  room  or  dispose  of  it,  in  a public  sale  room 
by  auction,  but  he  was  unwilling  so  to  do,  until  it  had  been  lirst  refused 
by  all  the  lady’s  lelations.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  original 
price  of  the  picture  was  120  guineas,  but  rather  than  dispose  of  it  in  any 
manner  likely  to  be  disrespectful  or  offensive  to  the  family,  he  will  let 
the  Duke  have  it  at  any  price  he  may  choose  to  give,  though,  says  he, 
he  can  ill  afford  to  make  any  abatement  on  the  original  price  of  the 
picture,  his  sight  having  so  entirely  failed  him,  that  he  has  not  earned 
a guinea  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  never  will  be  able  to  paint  again. 
In  our  possession  is  a letter  from  Lady  Waldegrave  from  Hampton  Court, 
dated  February  7,  1806,  in  which  she  says  that  the  picture  has  been 
considered  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Euston,  but  as  neither  they 
nor  she  herself  wish  then  to  acquire  the  picture,  Mr.  Humphry  “ is  quite  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  Portraits  as  he  proposes.”  Nothing  came  of  the 
application,  and  a little  later  on,  Humphry  again  approached  Lord  Rad- 
stock,  with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  Lord  Radstock  had  at  one  time 
the  idea  of  purchasing  the  picture.2  “ I talked  of  purchasing,”  said 
he,  “ the  picture  of  the  late  Lady  Euston  and  her  sister.”  As  by  this 

1 R.A.  VI/77.  4 R.A.  VII/4. 
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“LADY  MARIA  WALDEGRAVE 
2ND  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OF  WALDEGRAVE 

SINCE  DUCHESS  OF  GLOUCESTER.  O.  II.  1778’ 


A.  G.  Fisher  Coll. 

“LADY  LAURA  WALDEGRAVE 

SINCE  COUNTESS  OF  WALDEGRAVE.  O.  H.  1778” 
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time  both  the  ladies  had  died,  he  adds,  “ I had  two  objects  in  view,  first, 
to  provide  what  I supposed  would  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Lord 
Euston,1  and  secondly,  to  do  you  a kindness.”  “As  to  wishing  to 
possess  the  picture  myself,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ it  is  out  of  the  question, 
as  I have  a portrait  of  Lady  Euston,  executed  at  a later  period,  and  given 
to  me  by  herself.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Euston  has  a portrait  of  Lady 
Euston  painted  by  Hoppner,  and  as  the  likeness  is  good,  I am  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  wish  to  possess  another  picture  of  her, 
which  in  all  probability  would  resemble  her  much  less,  as  having  been 
painted  at  a very  early  period  in  life.”  Then  he  adds,  that  he  himself, 
however,  “ in  conjunction  with  Lord  Euston’s  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Smythe,2  were  willing  to  go  and  see  the  picture,  and  to  make  a report 
upon  it  to  Lord  Euston.”  He  begs  Humphry  to  take  “ no  trouble  or 
expense  ” about  their  visit,  and  to  do  nothing  whatever  to  the  picture, 
even  although  by  that  time  it  was  dirty,  because,  says  he,  “I  can  see 
the  merit  of  a picture  as  well  through  its  dirt,  as  when  it  is  bright  and 
highly  varnished,”  and  he  also  points  out,  that  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty whether  Lord  Euston  would  take  it.  Finally,  he  alludes  to  the 
question  of  its  price.  “ Before  I conclude,  I must  say  a few  words  as 
to  the  price.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  exorbitant.  Had  the  picture 
been  bespoken,  you  would  have  had  a right,  of  course,  to  rate  your 
labours  as  high  as  you  might  judge  fit,  but  as  you  painted  the  picture 
at  your  own  particular  request,  you  certainly  can  have  no  such  claim. 
I say  this  impartially,  well  knowing  what  such  a picture  would  be  valued 
at,  were  it  exposed  at  a public  sale.  However,  as  this  must  rest  with 
Lord  Euston,  I shall  say  nothing  further  upon  the  subject,  unless  it  be 
that,  by  demanding  too  much,  you  certainly  risk  having  the  picture 
remain  upon  your  hands.”  It  would  appear  that,  to  Lord  Radstock,3 
Humphry  was  asking  the  full  price  of  120  guineas.  Still  he  was  un- 
successful in  selling  the  picture,  and  we  have  some  more  letters  1 elating 
to  the  final  effort  he  made,  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Clarendon  in  1808,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  purchase  the  picture. 
Lord  Clarendon  went  to  see  it  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  wrote  thus  4 
respecting  it : “I  am  always  afraid  of  expressing  to  an  artist  what 
I feel.  One  is  so  liable  to  be  wrong,  so  little  likety  to  be  correct  in  one’s 
remark.  I am  quite  delighted  with  your  portrait  of  the  Lady  Walde- 
graves.  If  I was  rich  enough,  I should  be  happy  at  once  to  purchase 
it  as  a work  of  art.  I wish  all  modern  portrait  painters  could  study  it 
and  feel  from  it  the  advantage  which  an  Englishman  derives  from 

1 George  Henry,  fourth  Duke  of  Grafton,  1760-1844,  then  Earl  of  Euston 

1 Right  Hon.  John  Smyth  who  married  Lord  Euston’s  sister  Georgiana 
Thomas,  second  Earl,  1753-1824,  unmarried. 

* R.A.  VII/25. 
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studying  the  foreign  Schools.”  Further  on  in  the  same  letter,  Lord 
Clarendon  adds  : “ There  is  a harmony  of  colouring  in  your  portrait  of 
the  Lady  Waldegraves,  which  to  me  seems  in  the  highest  degree  classical. 
The  faces  are  surely  highly  finished,  but  will  any  one  tell  me  ( convince 
me  they  will  not)  that  rough,  loaded,  unfinished  strokes  could  have 
given  more  force  ? ” In  a further  letter  dated  December  6th,  he 
writes 1 thus  : “ Whatever  I expressed  upon  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
of  the  Lady  Waldegraves  was  perfectly  sincere.  I do  consider  it  as  a 
very  valuable  picture,  independent  of  every  consideration  which  belongs 
to  connexion  and  relationship.  I have  mentioned  it,  and  I shall  be 
disappointed  if  it  is  not  purchased  by  some  of  the  family.  You  are  very 
obliging  and  considerate  towards  me.  My  love  of  art  must  not  put 
prudence  aside  in  such  times  as  these,  and  I am  forced  to  forego  on  this 
account  many  indulgences  of  this  sort,  though  of  less  value  and  magni- 
tude than  that  in  question.”  Lord  Clarendon  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  fears  that  his  means  were  not  sufficiently  good  just  at  that  time  to 
enable  him  to  devote  120  guineas  to  the  purchase  of  the  picture,  but 
he  suggests  to  Humphry  that  he  should  come  down  to  the  Grove  and 
dine  with  him,  and  discuss  the  question.  He  tells  him  he  may?  bring 
with  him,  if  he  can,  a Mr.  Carter,2  and  is  looking  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  their  visit.  His  sister  3 also  hopes  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them  at  dinner.  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  same  letter, 
refers  to  Mr.  DanielTs  own  performances,  and  to  his  excessive  courtesy 
to  him,  and  has  also  some  complimentary  remarks  to  make  respecting 
the  work  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  well-known  amateur. 

The  picture,  however,  which  was  undoubtedly  a clever  one,  and 
which  had  received  such  high  praise  at  the  exhibition,  was  not  sold, 
and  remained  in  Humphry’s  studio  until  his  decease,  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  some  unknown  purchaser,  from  whom  after 
one  or  two  changes,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  of 
Mervel  Hill,  Godaiming,  at  whose  sale  it  was  purchased  and  resold 
to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Simmons,  who  in  turn  eventually  disposed  of 
it,  in  1912,  for  the  price  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Huntington  of  California.  Before  it  was  sold,  the  picture  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  William  Roberts,  both  leading 
authorities  on  Romney,  and  feeling  convinced  that  it  was  a genuine 
eighteenth-century  picture,  of  about  1780  in  period,  and  that  it  repre- 
sented two  important  persons,  they  gave  some  attention  to  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  subjects.  They  found  that, 
in  the  1776  and  1 777  period,  Romney  was  painting  two  ladies,  who 

1 R.A.  VIl/31.  2 See  p.  203. 

3 Charlotte  Barbara  Villiers,  1761-1810,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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were  called  in  at  least  twenty-live  entries  in  liis  diary  simply  “ The 
Ladies,”  their  identities  being  carefully  concealed,  and  that  in  some 
correspondence  at  the  same  period,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Kemble,  were  also  spoken  of  in  the  same  mysterious  and  unusual  manner 
as  “The  Ladies.”  The  picture  had  so  many  resemblances  to  the  art 
of  Romney  that  these  critics  decided  that  it  must  have  been  his  work, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  the  picture  of  The  Ladies,  and  that 
they  were  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  sister,  because  they  were  alluded  to  in 
this  unusual  fashion.  Therefore,  the  work  was  pronounced  to  be  a fine 
painting  by  Romney,  “ of  his  best  period,”  and  to  represent  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Miss  Kemble.  The  purchase  took  place  upon  that  understanding. 
For  a while  the  new  owner  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  picture, 
but  eventually  a doubt  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  attribution  was 
a correct  one,  and  the  lawsuit  of  this  year 1 took  place.  A number  of 
critics  gave  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  general  weight  of  opinion  being 
in  favour  of  the  attribution  to  Romney,  one  or  two  persons  being  quite 
sure  that  at  least  part  of  the  picture  was  painted  by  Romney,  and  there- 
fore in  all  probability  the  whole  was  his  work.  It  was,  however,  quickly 
proved  that  it  could  not  represent  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  Kemble,  be- 
cause at  that  time  they  were  playing  in  quite  another  part  of  England, 
and  as  there  were  no  express  trains  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
could  not  have  been  sitting  to  George  Romney,  or  to  any  other  artist 
in  Londoxi,  111  1777  or  1778.  Sir  Edward  Poynter  at  the  trial  produced 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Banks  by  Humphry,  stating  that  the  work  was  not 
unlike  that  in  the  oil  portrait  under  dispute,  and  it  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Algernon  Graves  that,  one  of  the  very  few  pictures  of  two  unknown 
ladies  exhibited  between  1777  and  1780  was  one  painted  by  Ozias 
Humphry,  while  a suggestion  was  thrown  out  as  to  whether  a possible 
confusion  had  been  made  between  the  names  of  the  two  artists. 
There  was,  however,  no  evidence  to  prove  either  that  the  picture  was 
by  Humphry  or  that  it  resembled  the  Ladies  Waldegrave. 

Some  years  before,  we  had  been  working  on  the  Ozias  Humphry 
papers  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  had  photographed  the  drawings  and 
sketches  that  were  included  in  the  collection,  but  for  various  reasons 
the  notes  for  the  present  volume  had  been  put  aside,  and  not  even 
considered.  When,  however,  the  suggestion  with  respect  to  Ozias 
Humphry  was  made,  the  notes  were  examined,  and  references  were 
quickly  discovered  to  the  sketch  which  was  at  one  time  in  the  Turner 
collection,  and  had  been  (see  Chapter  VI.)  catalogued  in  the  Upcott 
catalogue  of  1846  as  “a  free  pen,  very  fine  drawing  of  whole-length 
portraits  of  the  Ladies  Maria  and  Horatia  Waldegrave,”  but  which 

1 Huntington  v.  Lewis  and  Simmons,  15-23  May,  1917. 
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had  disappeared  with  some  others  from  the  Turner  collection,  and 
found  its  way  in  some  mysterious  fashion  to  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
production  of  this  sketch  proved  without  doubt  that  the  picture,  which 
had  been  attributed  to  Romney,  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Ozias 
Humphry,  that  he  did  not  paint  the  three  Ladies  Waldegrave,  as  Horace 
Walpole  had  desired  he  should  do,  but  only  the  two  younger  sisters,  and 
that  he  completed  the  picture  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  original 
drawing,  which  he  had  himself  signed  with  his  customary  joint  initials, 
and  which,  thanks  to  Upcott’s  devotion,  had  been  preserved.  All  the 
details  with  regard  to  the  figures,  the  arrangement  of  the  robes,  the 
general  position,  and  the  one  bare  foot,  were  identical,  even  to  the 
draperies  which  spread  out  at  the  side  of  the  further  figure,  but  it  was  at 
once  noticed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  hands  was  different.  The 
critics  had  not  been  aware  of  the  close  and  intimate  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  artists.  They  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  Humphry 
and  Romney  had  lived  side  by  side,  had  worked  together  at  Knole,  and 
travelled  together  in  Italy,  but  in  this  friendship  there  is  probably  the 
explanation  of  the  divergence  between  the  sketch  and  the  picture.  Is 
it  not  conceivable  that  Romney,  seeing  his  friend  painting  the  picture, 
suggested  to  him  that  the  position  of  one  hand,  held  up  to  the  face,  as 
though  to  ward  off  a blow,  was  somewhat  inelegant,  and  that  the  com- 
position would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  one  hand  could  be  stretched 
out  ? Is  it  not  also  possible  that  Romney  himself,  picking  up  Hum- 
phry’s palette  and  brushes,  had  proceeded  to  paint  in  the  hand,  and 
thus  showed  his  friend  how  he  would  suggest  the  portrait  should  be 
arranged  ? Major  Roller,  one  of  the  leading  experts  in  restoration, 
several  days  before  the  sketch  was  found,  pointed  out  to  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Simmons  that,  had  he  only  seen  that  hand  and  some  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  draperies,  he  would  have  been  constrained  to  state  that  the 
picture  was  by  Romney,  but,  when  he  viewed  it  as  a whole,  and  espe- 
cially examined  the  faces,  he  became  convinced  of  the  contraty.  The 
explanation  probably  is  that  the  hand,  and  the  folded  sweeping  structure 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  drapery,  were  actually  added  by  Romney  himself, 
and  that  he  suggested  the  draperies  that  hang  over  the  outstretched 
arm,  and  which  undoubtedly  Ozias  Humphry  finished  and  in  unsatis- 
factory fashion.  It  is  almost  a unique  circumstance  that  the  original 
sketch  for  an  eighteenth-century  group  of  this  importance  should  have 
survived,  and  that  the  evidence  which  it  affords  with  regard  to  the 
picture  should  have  been  supported  in  such  extraordinary  fashion  by 
the  fact  that  the  letters  from  the  ladies  themselves  appointing  the 
sittings  have  also  been  preserved,  and,  furthermore,  the  copies  of  the 
various  letters  concerning  the  picture  which  Humphry  himself  wrote 
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before  he  died  and  the  replies  to  them  and  that  in  these  he  should  have 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  had  not  been  accepted,  and  have 
given  the  reasons  in  full  for  its  refusal.  This  work  of  Humphry’s  must 
undoubtedly  have  an  added  interest,  by  reason  of  all  these  facts,  and 
perhaps  also  because  there  seems  some  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Romney  himself  lent  a hand  in  its  production. 

It  has  been  suggested  with  considerable  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  that  there  is  just  a possibility,  after  all,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  sketch  may  not  prove  that  the  finished  picture  was  by  Humphry. 
Mr.  Spielmann,  in  an  excellent  reply  io  criticism,  says  that  it  is  just 
conceivable  that  the  very  reverse  should  have  been  the  case,  and  that 
the  picture  may  have  been  by  Romney  himself,  but  seen  by  Humphry, 
and  that  Humphry  may  have  written  to  his  brother  artist,  saying  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  arm  sticking  out  stiffly  at  right  angles  was  not  a 
satisfactory  part  of  the  picture,  and  was  out  of  drawing,  and  suggesting 
that  the  arm  should  be  bent  up  to  the  lady’s  head  instead.  The  same 
eminent  critic  suggests  that  possibly,  to  emphasise  the  point  contained 
in  this  letter,  Humphry  may  have  enclosed  a rough  sketch  to  show  what 
he  suggests  would  be  an  improvement  to  Romney’s  picture,  and  to  that 
sketch  may  have  appended  his  initials,  lest  some  one  getting  hold  of  it 
might  think  that  the  sketch  had  been  Romney’s  work.  Romney  again 
may  have  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  preferred  his  design  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Humphry,  that  the  arm  sticking  out  was  not  out  of  drawing, 
and  that  both  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  had  adopted  a similar 
practice,  and  he  may  have  returned  Humphry’s  drawing  to  him  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  not  in  his  opinion  an  improvement  on  his  own.  The 
suggestion  is,  as  we  have  said,  ingenious,  and  it  is  also  amusing,  but 
we  venture  to  think  it  must  not  be  considered  seriously.  It  is  quite 
evident  that,  whoever  inserted  the  sketch  amongst  the  Royal  Academy 
papers  regarded  it  as  undoubtedly  that  for  the  picture  of  the  Walde- 
grave  girls,  since  it  is  fastened  immediately  facing  the  information 
about  that  picture.  The  papers  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  this 
sketch  is  placed  under  1779,  just  where  it  should  be.  Again,  as  we  have 
shown  from  a letter  from  the  Ladies  Waldegrave,  the  original  idea  for 
the  picture  was  that  it  should  be  on  the  lines  of  a painting  by  Goupy, 
representing  Psyche  and  her  two  sisters  in  conference,  and  it  seems  to  be 
most  probable  that  this  particular  sketch  was  prepared  by  Humphry 
himself,  in  order  to  submit  to  the  ladies  for  their  own  decision.  Finally, 
the  allusion  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  definitely  shows  the  two  girls  were 
represented  as  if  moving  on  clouds,  and  we  think  that  this  statement 
adds  considerably  to  the  proof  as  to  which  we  ourselves  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  picture  and  the  composition  were  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
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Humphry,  although  it  does  seem  possible  that  an  alteration  in  the 
picture  was  made  either  at  Romney's  suggestion  or  perchance  by  the 
painter  himself. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  this  does  not  complete  the  story  of  the 
Ladies  Waldegrave,  because  in  1788  Humphry  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  a large  miniature  which  he  calls  “ a Bramin  (sic)  in  India  telling 
the  fortune  of  some  English  ladies,”  but  which  is  evidently  the  por- 
traits of  three  young  ladies,  one  being  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a Bramin. 
In  1791  Humphry  became  a Royal  Academician,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
present  to  the  Academy  a Diploma  picture.  He  selected  this  large 
miniature,  wrote  at  the  back  a statement  that  it  was  his  gift,  and  handed 
it  in.1  It  was  duly  catalogued  as  “The  Fortune  Teller,”  but  later  on  was 
stolen  from  the  gallery,  and  the  Academicians  for  the  past  sixty  years 
or  so  have  had  no  picture  in  their  Diploma  gallery  by  our  artist.  Re- 
cently the  miniature  has  come  to  light,  and  it  is  hoped  will  return  to  its 
original  home.  On  the  back  of  it  is  Humphry’s  label,  but  (see  plate) 
there  is  a further  one  upon  it  declaring  that  it  represents  the  Ladies 
Waldegrave.  Careful  examination  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  this 
second  label  states  a fact,  and  that  in  this  long-lost  treasure  we  have 
portraits  of  all  three  sisters,  perhaps  sketched  in  at  the  time,  completed 
by  Humphry  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  in  India,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  his  Diploma  work. 

Even  then  our  tale  is  not  finished,  because  there  is  amongst 
the  Upcott  papers  a letter  dated  1793  from  Captain  Waldegrave,  in 
which,  presenting  his  compliments  to  Humphry,  he  tells  him  that 
“ Lady  Horatia  will  certainly  wait  upon  him  that  morning  at  a quarter 
after  one.” 

Is  it  possible  that  he  painted  yet  another  portrait  of  one  sister 
two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Royal  Academy  miniature  ? 

1 His  addition  to  the  service  of  silver  belonging  to  the  Academy  took  the  form  of  a gravy 
spoon. 
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Humphry,  having  determined  to  leave  England  for  India,  commenced 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  acquainted  his  brother  with 
his  decision.  He  expected,  when  he  wrote  in  July,1  1784,  to  be  leaving 
immediately,  but  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  January  of  the  following  year  that  he  actually  set  out.  He 
told  William  Humphry  that  he  intended  to  pass  “ two  or  three  years  ” 
in  India  “at  the  least,”  when  there  “was  every  reason  to  suppose” 
he  should  “ make  a fortune,”  “ or  at  least,”  said  he,  “ a competence, 
which  will  give  serenity  to  the  thought  of  old  age.”  He  had  heard 
there  was  no  tolerable  miniature  painter  in  the  whole  of  India  except 
Smith,  who,  he  said,  had  been  there  for  five  years,  had  cleared  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  was  expected  home  by  the  autumn  or  spring  mail 
boats.  He  may  be  supposed  to  allude  here  to  Anker  Smith,2  because 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  Smith  who  was  known 
as  a miniature  painter  at  that  particular  period.  No  one,  however, 
had  hitherto  supposed  that  Anker  Smith,  who  is  far  better  known  as 
an  engraver  than  as  a miniature  painter,  could  possibly  have  made 
so  large  a sum  by  his  miniature  paintings  in  India.  He  certainly  did 
not  begin  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  till  1794,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  absent  from  England  for  some  years  before  then.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  he  was  in  India,  and  was  a successful  miniature  painter  in 
that  country,  but  decided,  on  his  return  to  England,  to  devote  himself 
to  engraving.  Not  more  than  half  a dozen  miniatures  b}^  him  are 
known  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy  or  at  other  exhibitions, 
and  his  work  as  a miniature  painter  has  practically  been  ignored. 
William  Humphry  had  told  his  brother  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied 
if  he  could  make  four  hundred  a year.  He  replied  to  say  that  for  some 
years  past  he  has  made  “ not  less  than  six,”  and  he  did  not  see  any  way 
to  increasing  his  returns  in  England  beyond  that  figure,  “ which,”  he 
adds,  “ would  inevitably  leave  me  an  anxious  and  miserable  old  age, 
full  of  want,  disappointment  and  wretchedness,  with  the  continual 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  July  26,  1784. 

2 Anker  F.  Smith,  A.R.A.  (1759-1819),  engraver 
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mortification  of  helpless  insignificance.”  He  was  not  quite  accurate  in 
his  statement,  for  one  of  his  account-books  is  in  existence,  and  also 
bank-books  with  the  banks  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Sir  Robert  Herries, 
and  from  a careful  examination  of  these  documents  it  is  clear  that 
although  in  one  or  two  years  he  did  make  six  hundred  a year,  his  average 
was  considerably  below  that  point,  and  was  much  nearer  to  five  than 
to  six.  Just  at  the  time,  however,  in  which  he  was  proposing  to  leave 
he  was  obtaining  a large  number  of  commissions,  and,  in  fact,  told 
his  brother  in  this  same  letter  that  Sir  Francis  Bassett,1  from  whom 
there  are  many  letters  still  in  existence,  and  of  whose  father-in-law  Sir 
William  Lemon,  Humphry  made  a miniature,  had  given  him  commis- 
sions that  were  worth  four  hundred  pounds.  He  had  resigned  them 
with  the  idea  of  going  to  India,  but  Sir  Francis  had  told  him  whenever 
he  returned  he  might  take  up  the  work,  “ so,”  says  he,  “ I shall  not 
be  destitute,  but  have  a year’s  employ  to  begin  upon,  if  my  Health 
should  oblige  me  to  come  home.”  He  was  making  very  careful  in- 
quiries about  the  climate  of  India.  “ I have  had  at  this  instant,” 
says  he,  “a  Mr.  Hearne  with  me,  a Cornish  gentleman,  who  has  a 
daughter  in  Bengal,  married  to  a son  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold 2 there, 
who  gives  me  a description  the  most  flattering  imaginable  of  the  Climate, 
the  Scenes,  the  manner  of  living.  His  description  could  not  fail  to 
entice  any  one,  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  making  my  fortune  in 
a very  little  time  is  such  a consideration  with  me  as  cannot  but  tempt 
me  from  this  Town,  where  if  I live  much  longer,  I shall  not  find  one 
Guinea  to  rub  another  bright  with.”  In  a further  letter,  written  two 
or  three  days  after,3  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  has  learned  with  infinite 
regret  that  three  other  artists  have  decided  to  go  out  to  India,  amongst 
whom,  says  he,  “ is  Mr.  Smart,  which  I am  particularly  concerned  to 
hear,  as  it  will  very  much  militate  with  my  views,  as  will  my  being  there 
with  his.”  The  news  of  Smart’s  determination  to  go  to  India,  he  says  in 
another  place,  was  “ great  mortification  ” to  him,  but  it  made  him  all  the 
more  anxious  to  set  out.  “He  had  been,”  he  adds,  “on  Sunday  last,” 
with  Sir  Elijah  and  Lady  Impey,  “ who  are  old  Friends  of  mine.  They 
speak  with  raptures  of  the  Climate  and  of  every  other  circumstance 
in  India,  and  are  to  return  again  in  the  spring.”  Sir  Elijah4  counselled 
Humphry  to  limit  the  term  of  his  stay,  and  to  let  it  be  known  in  the 
country  that  he  was  only  going  to  remain  for  a very  short  time,  stating 
that  such  a limitation  would  stimulate  him  to  “do  his  Business  heartily,” 

1 l757~l^35>  afterwards  Lord  De  Dunstanville  of  Tehidy. 

2 Sir  George  B.  Rumbold  (1764-1807),  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  (1736-1791), 
married  Caroline,  only  child  of  James  Hearn,  of  Shanakill,  Waterford. 

3 ‘ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  July  29,  1784. 

4 Chief  Justice  of  Bengal  (1732-1809) 
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and  would  make  people  more  anxious  to  give  him  commissions.  The 
same  good  friend  informed  him  that  ZoffanjL1  who  was  then  in  India, 
was  leaving  for  England  in  another  year,  and  that  he  had  made  ten 
thousand  pounds,  “ a sheet  anchor  to  help  him  to  a comfortable  enjoy- 
ment in  old  age.”  Humphry  therefore  determined  that  if  possible  he 
would  get  ahead  of  his  competitors,  that  he  would  leave  within  the 
following  week  in  the  Fox  packet,  which  was  then  lying  at  Falmouth, 
and  was  going  to  sail  with  certain  despatches  as  soon  as  certain 
“ Bills  now  before  Parliament  had  been  gone  through,  and  signed  by 
the  King.”  He  was  anxious  to  be  first  of  the  artists  in  India,  and 
he  says,  his  having  gone  out  will,  he  hopes,  “ discourage  the  others  from 
quitting  England.”  He  therefore  instructs  his  brother  to  keep  his 
intentions  “ a profound  secret,”  to  mention  them  to  no  one,  or  if  he 
does  do  so,  to  put  every  one  on  the  wrong  scent,  because  it  was  most 
important  he  should  be  in  India  before  John  Smart,3  for  whose  skill 
he  had  a great  admiration,  should  arrive,  for  he  was  terribly  afraid  Smart 
would  take  away  from  him  a great  many  important  commissions.  He 
was  going,  he  adds,  to  stay  with  the  Impeys  for  a day  or  two,  evidently 
rather  to  cover  up  his  tracks.  He  told  his  brother  he  must  come  up  to 
London  at  once  to  see  him,  that  he  was  then  on  the  very  point  of  going 
down  to  the  India  House  to  obtain  the  necessary  papers,  that  he  had 
met  Mrs.  Hastings,3  and  that  he  expected  from  her  “ the  most  powerful 
letters  to  her  husband  the  Governor,”  and  intended  to  go  immediately  to 
Calcutta,  and  there  to  remain  for  some  time.  He  begs  that  his  mother 
may  not  be  informed  of  his  journey  for  two  reasons,  one  that  it  would 
worry  her,  and  for  the  other,  that  she  would  probably  talk  about  it, 
and  he  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  known  when  he  was 
leaving.  However,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  away  as  he  thought.  On 
the  18th  of  September  4 he  wrote  again  to  his  brother,  saying  that  he 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  engage  a berth  upon  a vessel  to  India,  “ the 
ships  are  all  taken  up,  as  they  term  it,  and  their  Stations  are  determined, 
but  it  not  yet  settled  when  any  of  them  are  to  go,  which  is  to  be  early, 
or  which  late,  on  which  account  I cannot  treat  with  any  Captain  for 
my  passage,  as  it  is  my  Intention  to  go  as  early  as  possible.”  He  had 
let  his  house  to  a Lady  Clark,5  and  was  quitting  it  at  the  half  quarter. 
Mrs.  Hastings,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Edmund  Burke,  Lord  Bateman,6 

1 Johann  Zoffany  (1733-1810),  painter. 

2 John  Smart  (1 741-1811),  miniature  painter. 

5 Baroness  Imhoff,  married  Hastings  in  1 777. 

4 "Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Sept.  18,  1784. 

' Perhaps  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Clarke,  fourth  Baronet  of  Snailwell,  Cambridge. 

6 Lord  Bateman,  in  addition  to  supplying  Humphry  with  letters  of  introduction  for  India, 
kept  up  a steady  correspondence  with  him,  both  while  he  was  in  that  country,  and  more 
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and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  all  “ abundantly  kind  and  obliging,” 
he  says  to  him.  He  had  two  commissions  which  he  intended  to  finish, 
the  copies  of  the  Shakespeare  portraits  to  which  we  alluded  in  the 
previous  chapter,  one  for  the  “ Dutchess  Dowager  of  Portland,”  1 the 
other  “ for  Mrs.  Hastings.”  He  had  to  finish  for  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
a miniature  reproduction  of  a portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  he 
had  decided,  as  there  was  still  some  little  time  before  he  could  get 
away,  to  go  down  to  see  his  mother  in  Devonshire,  and  be  absent  from 
London  about  eight  or  nine  days  ; but  he  did  not  intend  to  tell  her 
where  he  was  going,  and  bids  his  brother,  in  the  most  definite  terms, 
on  no  account  to  mention  it,  and  specially  when  he  was  writing  to 
Honiton.  The  only  other  piece  of  important  information  in  this  par- 
ticular letter  is  that  he  states,  “ I was  present  at  Mr.  Lunardi’s  2 ascent 
in  the  Baloon,  which  certainly  was  a stupendous  exhibition,  his  conduct 
satisfied  and  charmed  everybody.” 

He  carried  out  his  intention  of  going  down  to  see  his  mother,  and 
was  with  her  for  eight  days,  finding  her  suffering  under  no  particular 
complaint,  but  with  her  faculties  sensibly  decayed,  and  that  she  was 
gradually  wearing  out  and  dying  away  “ from  great  age  and  evident 
decline.”  On  his  return,  early  in  October,3  he  begged  his  brother  to 

particularly  when  he  returned  to  London.  In  one  of  the  letters  (R.A.  IV/32,  June  6,  1789),  in 
which  he  happens  to  speak  of  his  love  for  London,  “ the  pleasantest  habitation  in  the  world,” 
he  insisted;  he  refers  to  his  great  regard  and  esteem  for  Warren  Hastings,  whose  portrait 
Humphry  had  painted.  " I was  in  hopes,”  said  he,  “ that  the  cruel  persecution  of  Mr.  Hastings 
would  be  soon  at  an  end.  I hope,”  he  adds,  “ that  the  East  India  Company  will  reward  him 
for  his  services,  and  for  his  having  saved  the  East  Indies  to  this  country.  He,  I hope,  will  be 
rewarded  as  he  deserves,  and  his  cruel  persecutor,  if  he  does  not  die  in  a madhouse,  will  meet 
with  the  contempt  he  so  truly  deserves.” 

1 Two  letters  from  the  Duchess  are  preserved  at  Welbeck  Abbey  and  read  as  follows  : — 

‘ ‘ Bullstrode,  Octbef  24:  1784. 

' The  DJs  Dow81  of  Portland  ’sCompts  to  Mr  Humphrey’s  she  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at 
Bullstrode  any  day  this  week  that  will  be  most  convenient  to  him  she  hopes  he  will  bring 
Mr  Coleman’s  Picture  she  don’t  doubt  Mr  Humphrey’s  success  in  copying  of  it  she  will  be  glad 
to  see  the  sketches  he  made  at  Woburn  Abbey  of  the  Fair  Geraldine  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
the  days  are  so  short  she  hopes  he  will  not  think  of  returning  the  same  day  he  comes  to 
Bullstrode.” 

” The  D/s  Dow8'  of  Portland’s  Compls  to  Mr  Humphreys  she  is  sorry  he  is  prevented  coming 
to  Bullstrode  but  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  him  she  desires  he  will  send  the  Picture  of  Shake- 
spear  with  that  of  Mr  Columns  to  Bullstrode  that  she  may  see  them  together  and  the  drawings 
of  the  Fair  Geraldine  and  Lord  Lincoln. 

"Bullstrode, 

Novr  16,  1784.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  permission  to  quote  these  two  letters  and  to 
his  Librarian,  Mr.  Goulding,  for  kindly  copying  them  for  us. 

3 Vincenzo  Lunardi  (1759-1806),  eminent  balloonist. 

3 " Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Oct.  14,  1784. 
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go  down  to  Honiton,  “ as  nothing  on  Earth,”  said  he,  “ would  comfort 
her  so  much”  as  to  see  him,  adding  that  “ whenever  you  go,  make  a 
point  of  carding  some  Sermons,  as  the  people  there  desire  exceedingly 
to  hear  you  preach.”  He  had  been  to  see  a good  many  old  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood,  especially  some  people  of  the  name  of  Baker,  and 
tells  his  brother  how  ill  Mrs.  Baker  is,  dying  from  cancer.  He  had  dined 
at  the  Card  Club,  had  been  to  an  Assembly,  which  had  proved  very 
agreeable,  had  looked  up  old  neighbours  and  correspondents,  had  made 
some  sketches  from  his  bedroom  window,  and  had  started  a few  minia- 
tures, but  more  important  still,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  believed  he 
had  engaged  his  cabin,  and  had  seen  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  Francis, 
on  which  he  was  intending  to  sail.  Even  then  he  was  afraid  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  leave  England  till  Christmas,  but  he  had  a look  at 
the  cabin,  and  he  thought  the  captain  was  “ an  obliging  and  good- 
natured  person.”  He  had  made  a sketch  of  his  mother,  from  which, 
in  later  days,  he  expected  to  make  a miniature,  and  he  had  prepared 
it  in  such  a way  that  if  desirable,  he  could  make  from  it  a design  for  a 
basso-relievo,  in  case  she  passed  away  while  he  was  in  India,  and  his 
success  in  that  country  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  his 
erecting  a notable  monument  to  her  memory.  After  he  had  left  Devon- 
shire, the  old  lad}7  appears  to  have  had  a paralytic  stroke,  and  on  the 
nth  of  November  1 he  wrote  to  tell  his  brother  that  he  has  just  heard 
that  she  has  been  for  two  days  incapable  of  motion,  but  afterwards 
“ recovered  almost  entirely,  just  as  if  she  had  not  been  ill.”  He 
sent  to  him  a letter  he  had  received  from  his  mother,  and  begs  William 
Humphry  to  take  great  care  of  it,  for  it  “ very  possibly  may  be  the 
last  we  may  receive  from  her.”  The  state  of  her  health  was  the  cause 
of  a great  deal  of  worry  to  him  just  at  that  moment.  “ If  anything 
should  happen  at  this  time  to  my  Mother,”  said  he,  “ it  would  be 
attended  with  the  utmost  inconvenience,  for  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  stir  from  London,  as  I am  summoned  to  be  on  board 
by  the  22nd  of  December  at  Gravesend,  when  the  ship  is  to  sail  if  the 
wind  is  fair.”  The  wind  was  evidently  not  fair  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
because,  by  the  21st  of  January,  1785, 2 he  was  in  the  Downs,  and  only 
just  safely  on  ship-board.  He  wrote  his  first  letter  to  his  brother  to 
notify  that  he  was  “ off  Margate  on  his  way  to  India.”  The  company 
was  “agreeable,”  the  captain  “perfectly  satisfied”  him.  He  was 
taking  “ his  last  look  at  the  Kentish  hills.”  The  noise  and  hurry  of  the 
ship  not  yet  settled  and  arranged,  he  could  not  describe,  “ for,"  he  says, 
“ we  have  fifty  smugglers  on  Board,  at  least  selling  us  brandy,  etc.,  and 
people  of  all  descriptions  from  Deal.”  A few  of  the  passengers  he 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Nov.  n,  1784.  2 “ Woodgate  Correspondence.” 
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alludes  to.  “ Many  of  our  young  ladies,”  says  he,  “ are  extremely  hand- 
some, and  all  of  them  behave  with  that  cordial  Civility  to  each  other 
that  must  be  very  unusual  to  young  Creatures  circumstanced  as  they 
are.”  Miss  Dashwood,  who,  he  was  careful  to  tell  his  brother,  was  a 
relation  of  Lord  Le  Despencer,1  was  about  the  most  desirable  of  the 
young  ladies,  a girl  of  sixteen,  tall  and  elegant.  Two  of  the  girls,  he 
said,  played  extremely  well  on  the  pianoforte,  they  had  concerts  every 
night,  and  were  to  have  dances  upon  the  quarter-deck  every  afternoon. 
The  captain  was  admirable,  “ his  equality  of  carriage  to  every  member 
of  the  party  has  very  much  promoted  the  harmony.”  The  band  of 
musicians  on  board  was  excellent,  the  dinners  were  admirable,  well  “dressed 
and  served  with  the  utmost  order,”  and  while  although  almost  all  the 
ladies  had  been  ill  from  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  it  had  produced  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  He  was  living  in  a state  of  great  cheer- 
fulness, in  “ a certainty,”  he  adds,  “of  a competence,  if  not  affluent 
provision  for  his  old  age,”  and  for  his  family,  and  therefore  he  was 
entering  upon  the  “ most  enjoyable  period  of  his  existence.”  He 
begged  that  his  mother  may  be  advised  that  he  is  gone  to  see  some 
friends,  and  was  evidently  not  anxious  that  she  should  have  further 
details  of  his  movements,  for  fear  of  causing  her  anxiety. 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  January  21st,  “ so  I believe,”  says  he,  “ for 
I have  no  means  of  learning  exactly,”  contains  the  first  allusion  to  his 
second  love  episode,  a story  the  details  of  which  have  hitherto  been  buried 
amongst  the  Upcott  papers,  and  to  which  little  or  no  allusion  has  ever  been 
made.  He  says,  “ I have  received  a kind  letter  by  post  yesterday  from 

Miss  B 1.”  The  ladjr  in  question  was  the  niece  of  the  celebrated 

John  Boy  dell, 2 the  engraver  and  print  publisher,  who  in  1782  was  elected 
Alderman  for  the  ward  of  Cheap,  in  1785  became  Sheriff,  and  in  1790 
was  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  a man  of  high  public  spirit,  and  it  has  been 
well  said  “ deserves  great  credit  for  his  patriotism  and  his  generosity 
to  artists.”  He  was  for  a time  exceedingly  successful,  and  amassed 
a large  fortune,  embarking,  in  1786,  upon  the  great  enterprise  of  his  life, 
by  which  he  is  particularly  well  known,  the  publication  of  a series  of 
prints  illustrative  of  Shakespeare,  after  pictures  painted  expressly  for 
the  work  by  the  English  artists  of  the  da}L  For  this  enterprise  he  gave 
commissions  to  all  the  celebrated  painters  of  the  country,  built  a gallery 
to  receive  their  works,  and  was  proceeding  to  engrave  the  pictures, 
and  to  publish  them  by  subscription,  when  the  French  Revolution 

1 At  the  moment  there  was  no  Lord  Le  Despencer,  as  Francis  Dashwood,  fifteenth  Lord, 
had  died  in  1781,  and  the  barony  was  in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  his  sister  Rachel,  when  in 
1788  Thomas  became  sixteenth  Lord. 

2 John  Boydell,  Print  Publisher  (1719-1804). 
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stopped  his  foreign  trade,  and  his  expenses  had  been  so  heavy  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  movement  that  he  found  himself  in  severe 
financial  difficulties,  and  in  1804  was  compelled  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  permission  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  lottery.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  possible  regret  that  this  step  had  to  be  taken,  and  Boydell,  who 
was  the  most  popular  print  seller  of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
publishers  of  art  works,  was  cut  to  the  heart  at  having  to  adopt  this 
process  of  freeing  himself  from  financial  difficulties.  “ I have  laid  out,” 
says  he,  in  an  application  he  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  “ with 
my  brother,  in  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  fine  art  of  this  country 
above  £350,000.”  The  lottery  was  a success,  and  it  enabled  him  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  but  he  died  before  the  winning  tickets  were  drawn, 
and  therefore  was  not  able  to  know  the  actual  result.  His  career  has 
been  called  one  of  “ well  won  honour  and  great  success,”  and  only  the 
French  Revolution  marred  his  prosperity.  Humphry  had  come  into 
contact  with  Boydell,  who  had  given  him  more  than  one  commission, 
and  who  had  also  entrusted  to  his  care  a very  important  package  of 
prints,  for  which  he  was  to  try  to  find  a purchaser  in  India.  Boydell 
had  no  family,  but  had  adopted  two  nieces,  whom  he  brought  up  with 
much  affection  as  his  daughters,  and  one  of  them  acted  as  Lady 
Mayoress  during  his  year  of  mayoralty. 

One  of  Humphry’s  failings  was  his  evident  and  great  desire  to 
obtain  a fortune,  and  if  unable  to  make  it,  to  possess  it  in  the  right 
of  his  wife.  Knowing  that  Boydell’s  two  nieces  were  likely  to  receive 
a considerable  sum  of  money  on  their  marriage,  Humphry  appears  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  his  attentions  to  one  of  them,  but  the 
alderman  was  antagonistic  in  the  matter,  and  as  Miss  Boydell  in  a 
later  letter  says,  was  averse  to  the  correspondence  “ from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  present  hour,”  and  “ his  interference,”  she  tells  him, 
“ in  respect  to  serving  his  interests  in  India,”  was  done  through  his 
“ general  benevolence  of  heart,”  and  at  the  desire  of  Miss  Boydell,  who 
was  anxious  to  oblige  Humphry,  and  to  bring  him  into  closer  contact 
with  her  uncle.  Humphry  was  over  cautious,  however,  he  not  only  did 
not  enter  into  an  engagement  with  Miss  Mary  Boydell,  but  actually 
stated  that  he  did  not  wish  “ to  carry  any  fetters  over  with  him  ” to 
India.  It  was,  however,  a flirtation  of  a more  than  usually  serious 
character,  and  Humphry  appears  to  have  been  sure  that  he  had  received 
the  affections  of  Miss  Boydell,  and  might  at  any  time  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement. For  fear,  however,  that  he  should  see  somebody  else  on  the 
way  out,  or  in  India,  whom  he  liked  better,  he  declined  to  commit  himself 
before  he  left  the  country,  and  very  properly,  Miss  Boydell  soon  found 
out  what  sort  of  a person  she  had  to  deal  with,  and  as  we  shall  see  a 
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little  later  on,  broke  off  the  correspondence  with  a clearly  defined 
resolution.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  peruse  the  correspondence 
between  these  two  persons  which  has  been  lost  or  forgotten  for  such  a 
very  long  time. 

Humphry’s  first  letter  to  Miss  Boydell  was  written  before  the  one 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  was  addressed  to  his  brother. 
It  is  a very  long  letter,  and  was  written  partially  on  the  15  th  and 
partially  on  the  x6th  of  January,  1785. 1 He  says  in  it  that  he  had  been 
“ up  almost  the  whole  of  the  night  preceding  my  leaving  London,” 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  one  before  that,  “ hurrying,  talking,  and 
packing,”  the  whole  of  the  two  days,  and  then  the  purser’s  message 
reached  him  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  he  had  to  hurry  across  London 
to  Dartford,  and  thence  in  postchaises  to  Gravesend,  where  he  arrived 
soon  after  four  in  the  morning.  The  ship,  the  Francis,  lay  fourteen 
miles  to  the  north  becalmed,  and  so  he  had  to  embark  in  an  open  boat 
with  the  company’s  despatches,  taking  with  him  the  precious  parcel  of 
her  uncle’s  prints,  which  he  would  not  let  out  of  his  custody  ; and  after 
two  hours  and  a half  reached  the  boat,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  captain, 
he  says,  who  was  afraid  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  their 
passengers  on  board  at  all.  He  proceeds  with  curious  indiscretion  to 
give  Miss  Boydell  a list  of  the  ladies  who  were  the  passengers  on  board. 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  elderly  and  married,  he  had  not  yet  seen,  but 
he  had  been  told  was  “an  agreeable  good  sort  of  woman.”  Miss 
Dawson  was  “niece  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bath,”  a person 
“ of  about  thirty-seven,  agreeable,  intelligent,  and  well-mannered,”  rather 
“ homely  in  her  person,”  and  having  made  one  fruitless  journey  to  India 
“ to  get  married,”  and  the  return  journey  to  England,  “ was  now  tempted 
to  make  a second  attempt.”  The  next  lady  in  seniority,  so  far  as  Hum- 
phry could  determine,  was  a Miss  Jarrett,  who  was,  he  says,  “ neither 
handsome  nor  much  polished,  but  seemingly  of  a good  temper.”  He 
calls  her  by  much  the  least  finished  character  of  the  group,  and  puts 
her  age  as  about  twenty-nine.  Miss  Mitchell  comes  fourth,  “ superior 
to  either  of  the  former  ladies,”  tall,  sensible,  of  discreet  conduct  and 
pleasing  manners,  and  in  his  opinion,  “ extremely  likely  to  charm  some 
of  the  Scots  settlers  in  India,”  as  she  had  come  from  Scotland.  Of 
this  lady  he  made  a sketch  a little  later  on  on  the  voyage,  which  now 
appears  in  the  Turner  collection.  The  next  peison  to  be  mentioned 
was  a Miss  Cooper,  whose  age  was  about  twenty-one.  She,  he  says,  wTas 
of  “ an  agreeable  size,  a round  form,  a beautiful  face  and  pleasing 
countenance,  with  an  agreeable  manner,”  and  capable  of  singing  very 
“ prettily.”  Her  father  was  an  Irishman,  an  apothecary  at  Gravesend, 

1 R.A.,  III/26. 
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and  her  manners,  says  the  artist,  “ are  suitable  to  that  condition  in  life.” 
Then  comes  a Miss  Bootham,  a girl  of  hardly  twenty,  but  much  “ the 
most  formed  and  elegant  ” of  the  group,  and  who  is  said  to  have  “ some 
little  independence  of  her  own,”  but  who  had  been  tempted  by  the 
persuasions  of  her  uncle  and  friends  to  wander  from  England  “ in  quest 
of  a wealthy  husband.”  She,  he  says,  had  “ a passion  for  painting,” 
was  “ sensible,  well  bred,  accomplished,  and  well  formed,”  but  had 
“ tender  health,”  and  was  not  likely,  in  Humphry’s  opinion,  to  live 
long  either  in  India  or  anywhere  else.  Then  he  mentions  two  Miss 
'footings,  girls  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  of  “ healthy  appearance  and 
agreeable  manners.”  The  next  is  Miss  Dashwood,  related,  as  he  was 
always  careful  to  say,  to  Lord  Le  Despencer,  a tall,  elegant  young 
creature  of  sixteen,  “ insufficiently  formed,”  says  he,  either  “ in  person 
or  manners,”  to  enable  one  “ to  form  much  judgment  as  to  what  she 
is  likely  to  become  either  in  person  or  accomplishments.”  Last  comes 
Miss  Dawson,  a girl  of  fifteen,  a young  creature  of  much  promise  and 
abilities,  “ of  a beautiful  face  and  amiable  disposition,”  and  able  to 
play  very  delightfully  upon  the  harpsichord  in  the  round  house,  which 
was  “ a very  elegantly  furnished  little  parlour  where  the  ladies  usually 
sat.”  The  last  to  be  mentioned  was  another  Miss  Dawson,  the  natural 
daughter  of  a Mr.  Dawson,  who  was  on  board,  by  a black  woman ; a 
child  of  nine,  “rather  darker  in  colour  than  whitey-brown.”  He  tells 
Miss  Boydell  that  her  uncle’s  prints  were  perfectly  safe,  he  sends  his 
best  wishes  for  her,  but  remarks  it  was  the  greatest  wish  of  his  heart 
to  give  her  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  he  was  mortified  at  having  to 
cut  the  letter  short  in  order  to  send  it  by  the  Gravesend  boat.  He 
adds  that  he  hears  she  is  sitting  to  Mr.  Smart,  and  regrets  that  the 
miniature  was  not  finished  before  he  left,  so  that  he  could  have  seen  it. 

One  could  imagine  few  pieces  of  information  less  interesting  to  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  Ins  attention,  than  this  long  catalogue 
vaisonne  of  the  various  girls  who  were  on  board,  and  certainly,  in  this 
particular  letter,  and  in  one  or  two  others,  Humphry  shows  110  signs  of 
keen  affection,  and  is  curiously  maladroit  in  the  subjects  he  selects  on 
which  to  write  to  Miss  Boydell.  He  was  surely  either  uncertain  of  him- 
self, or  else  so  positive  that  she  was  so  closely  attached  to  him,  that 
at  any  moment  he  could  drop  his  handkerchief  for  her  to  pick  up,  for 
his  love  letters  are  strangely  unloving  in  their  general  phraseology. 

A very  few  days  after  the  letter  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he  wrote 
again  to  Miss  Boydell,  and  it  is  curious  to  surmise  how  Upcott  obtained 
possession  of  these  Boydell  letters,  and  why  he  so  carefully  preserved  them. 
The}^  are  certainly  of  great  interest  to  us  at  the  present  day,  but  at  the 
time  they  were  written  did  not  reflect  very  favourably  upon  Humphry’s 
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own  character.  In  this  second  letter  1 he  says  that  the  ship  “ was  hurry- 
ing down  the  Channel  with  a smart  south-east  wind,”  and  “ rolling  so 
continually  ” that,  while  he  was  writing,  he  was  leaning  for  security 
against  “ the  locker  in  his  cabin.”  The  movement  of  the  ship  was  so 
great  that  he  was  writing,  he  says,  as  if  he  was  drunk.  All  the  ladies 
on  board  were  ill,  and  most  of  them  were  in  bed.  The  pilot  had  just  left, 
and  they  were  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  sending  the  letter  by  this 
pilot,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  last  opportunity  he  should  have 
of  communicating  with  Miss  Boydell,  until  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  had  learned  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Baker  2 that  not  only 
was  Alderman  Boydell  sitting  to  John  Smart,  but  that  Miss  Boydell 
was  also  sitting,  and  he  anticipated  that  he  should  receive  in  India  both 
the  portraits,  which,  says  he,  “ shall  be  treasured  and  valued  as  they 
merit.”  He  sends  his  compliments  to  the  uncle,  his  best  and  most 
respectful  wishes  to  Miss  Boydell’s  brother  and  sister,  and  ends  up  the 
letter  by  saying,  “ Heaven  bless  and  preserve  you  for  ever,  shall  be  the 
prayer  of  your  grateful  affectionate  friend.” 

Another  letter  has  not  a date 3 upon  it,  but  must  have  been  written 
almost  immediately  after  the  preceding  one,  and  in  reply  to  one  that 
in  some  way  or  other  (perhaps  through  the  pilot)  must  have  reached 
him  from  Miss  Boydell.  In  it  she  had  told  that  Mr.  Smart  was  going 
almost  immediately  to  India,  and  that  he  was  accompanying  Sir  Elijah 
and  Lady  Impey.  Humphry  was  indignant  at  this  piece  of  information, 
and  could  not  credit  that  it  could  be  true.  Sir  Elijah  and  Lady  Impey 
were,  he  said,  “ old  friends  of  his,”  and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  were 
going  to  take  his  rival  John  Smart  under  their  protection.  However, 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Farrington  [evidently  Joseph  Farington,  the  Royal 
Academician  of  the  day  (1747-1821)]  that  Smart  intended  to  go  no  further 
than  Madras,  and  if  that  was  to  be  the  case,  Humphry  said  it  would 
not  be  of  much  consequence  to  him  “ when,  or  with  whom,”  he  went, 
but  if  Smart  was  going  011  to  Calcutta,  it  would  be  a serious  injury  to 
them  both.  “ I cannot,”  he  adds,  “ with  decenc}/  or  the  least  satis- 
faction to  myself,  take  any  steps  to  prevent  him,  though  the  object  of 
my  trip  to  India  was  to  be  frustrated  by  it.”  It  is  of  interest  to  find 
how  anxious  Ozias  Humphry  was,  concerning  Smart’s  visit  to  India, 
as  it  is  clear  that  he  recognized  in  Smart  a superior  craftsman  to  him- 
self. The  two  men,  as  miniature  painters,  were  exceedingly  different 
one  from  the  other.  Smart’s  work  is  marked  by  a refinement,  an 
exquisite  draughtsmanship,  and  a charming  scheme  of  colour,  which 

1 R.A.,  III/28. 

2 The  “ opulent  dealer  in  lace  ” already  mentioned,  see  p.  16. 

3 R.A.,  III/32. 
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places  him  in  the  very  highest  rank,  in  fact,  by  many  critics,  he  is 
regarded  as  the  leading  miniature  painter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Humphry’s  work  was  at  times  almost  as  exquisitely  finished,  but  his 
draughtsmanship  was  by  no  means  impeccable,  and  his  colour  scheme 
far  richer  and  more  ambitious  than  that  affected  by  Smart.  His  sense 
of  composition  and  space  was  not  equal  to  that  of  his  competitor,  and 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  see  that  he  himself  realized  that  Smart  was 
the  greater  painter.  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  Miss  Boydell  that  if  Smart 
by  reason  of  his  projected  journey  was  unable  to  paint  her  portrait,  he 
hopes  that  she  would  have  it  done  by  Jeremiah  Meyer,1  or  by  any 
painter  rather  than  by  Cosway,  as  he  was  very  averse  to  her  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Cosway.2  He  begs,  however,  that  she  will  not 
mention  that  he  has  this  objection.  He  would  sooner  that  Smart  painted 
it  than  any  one  else,  because  it  will  surely  be  a good  portrait  if  he  does 
it,  and  worthy  of  her,  and  he  begs  that  she  will  press  Smart  to  carry 
out  the  commission.  In  a sly  manner  he  urges  Miss  Boydell  to  persuade 
all  her  friends  to  sit  to  Smart,  and  then  gives  away  his  reason  for  so 
doing.  It  was  not  to  help  Smart,  but  that  the  artist  might  think  it 
prudent  “ to  defer  his  trip  to  India  till  next  winter.”  This  was  a foolish 
remark  to  make,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  an  immediate  influence 
upon  Miss  Boydell.  It  revealed  Humphry  as  a selfish  person. 

The  ship,  he  adds,  although  “ a heavy  sailor,”  was  going  remarkably 
well,  and  the  captain  was  so  “ vigilant  and  active  ” that  the}/  had  got 
on  their  way  with  expedition.  The  passengers,  he  says,  were  harmonious, 
but  talkative.  “ There  is  a gabbling,”  says  he,  “ at  my  cabin  door,  as 
if  I were  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  Jerusalem  Coffee  House.”  He 
mentions  that  with  intention  he  was  addressing  the  letter  to  Alderman 
Boydell,  but  hopes  that  it  will  come  into  the  hands  of  his  niece,  and  has 
been  told  of  all  her  obliging  and  amiable  behaviour  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Baker,  and  considers  this  courtesy  very  flattering  to  himself.  He  begs 
to  be  very  kindly  remembered  to  Alderman  Boydell,  and  mentions  that 
it  will  be  his  constant  study  to  do  everything  he  can  to  render  himself 
more  worthy  of  the  confidence  that  has  been  shown  to  him.  “ I cannot 
reflect,”  he  concludes,  “ upon  your  affectionate  attention  to  me,  without 
being  thankful  to  Heaven  for  this  best  and  greatest  act  of  its  unmerited 
goodness  towards  me.  I am  grateful  for  it,  and  will  endeavour  to  be 
less  unworthy.” 

There  follows  a long  letter  3 to  Miss  Boydell  from  Calcutta,  where 
he  had  arrived  in  December.  The  letter  was  sent  back  to  her  by  the 

1 Miniature  painter  (1735-1789),  pupil  of  Zincke. 

2 Cosway  of  course  was  a noted  flirt  and  much  given  to  flattery. 

3 R A , III/49 
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Phoenix,  Captain  Rathan,  was  dated  the  29th  of  December,  but  had  been 
kept  in  Calcutta  for  five  days  before  the  vessel  could  sail.  Meantime, 
he  had  received  two  letters  from  her  within  the  past  ten  days.  In  one 
she  had  told  him  that  she  had  been  very  ill,  but  fortunately  he  had 
received  the  second  letter,  acquainting  him  with  her  recovery,  before  the 
former,  which  had  given  an  alarming  account  of  her  illness,  so  that  he 
says  he  escaped  the  anxiety  he  would  otherwise  have  suffered,  and  now 
had  only  “to  be  grateful  and  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the 
benefit  and  blessing  of  her  effectual  recovery.”  He  had  written  on  every 
possible  occasion,  four  or  five  letters  from  the  Cape,  and  again  from 
Madras,  but  now  he  has  actually  got  to  India,  he  has  received  a case 
from  her,  containing  her  portrait  by  Smart,  and  also  one  of  the  alderman 
himself,  but  the  latter  was  not  painted  by  Smart  himself,  but,  says 
Humphry,  by  one  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  does  not  mention,  and 
therefore  it  was  less  like  Boydell  than  it  would  have  been,  and  of  little 
value,  he  adds,  as  a picture,  “ but  your  uncle’s  goodness  in  sitting  for 
it,  and  his  kind  intention,  is  above  all  estimation  and  shall  never  be 
forgotten.”  As  to  the  portrait  of  the  lady  herself,  he  says  “ it  is  extremely 
like,”  the  features  of  her  face  rendered  with  “ exactness,”  but  “certainly 
without  any  flattery,”  and  he  says  that  the  picture  was  “ without  air, 
or  any  grace  in  the  disposition  of  it,”  and  imagines  that  its  unsatisfactory 
appearance  to  him  has  been  very  largely  due  to  the  state  of  her  health. 

He  had  been  anxious,  because  he  had  not  heard  from  her,  and 
had  made  “ conclusions  very  unfavourable  ” to  his  own  peace,  but  her 
letters  and  the  picture  had  cheered  him  and  entirely  removed  his  mis- 
apprehension. He  had  now  “ a heart  at  rest.”  He  had  shown  the 
picture  of  Miss  Boydell  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Macpherson,1  and  again, 
with  curious  maladroitness,  he  says  that  the  Governor,  when  he  was 
shown  the  picture,  thought  it  “ was  the  portrait  of  some  relative  of 
my  own,  for  he  said  the  features  and  countenance  exactly  resemble  me.” 
He  says  he  smiled  and  assured  the  Governor  it  was  not  so,  but  was  not 
offended  with  him,  and  was  on  the  “ best  terms  imaginable  ” with  him, 
but  although  this  interview  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  referring 
to  his  hope  that  Miss  Boydell  might  at  an  early  period  be  an  intimate 
relation  of  his,  he  misses  the  chance,  and  proceeds  to  ramble  on  in  the 
letter,  about  the  success  he  was  about  to  obtain,  and  how  speedily  he 
would  be  able  to  return  to  England.  Then,  however,  he  goes  on  to  tell 
her  that  there  had  been  so  much  deprivation  in  India,  “ so  much  poverty 
in  Calcutta,”  so  “ great  a scarcity  of  money,”  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
there  were  twenty  people  left  in  the  country  whose  fortunes  would  amount 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  that  he  had  found  the  climate 

1 Sir  John  Macpherson  (1745-1S21),  Governor-General  of  India  and  first  Baronet. 
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already  so  destructive  to  the  constitution  that  he  feared  he  might  not  be 
able  to  remain  in  India  very  long.  He  does  make  just  an  allusion  to  his 
hopes  in  the  following  words  : “ I am  afraid  this  wish  of  mine  to  return 
so  soon,  will  not,  for  reasons  that  must  be  nameless,  be  very  acceptable 
to  your  good  uncle.”  He  begs  her  to  tell  Alderman  Boydell  that  he 
had  no  chance  whatever  of  selling  the  cabinet  of  prints,  because  Warren 
Hastings  had  left,  and  he  did  not  believe  he  should  find  an  adequate 
purchaser,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  put  the  prints  up  in 
his  own  room,  and  show  them  there,  or  persuade  any  one  else  to  do  the 
same,  because,  as  houses  were  only  let  from  month  to  month,  nobody 
was  sufficiently  interested  in  a house  to  furnish  the  apartments  with 
prints  upon  the  wall.  It  was  only  movable  prints  that  were  easily 
transferable,  that  were  in  any  demand. 

Humphry  adds  that  he  was  about  to  set  out  upon  a journey 
to  Delhi  and  to  Agra,  intending  to  spend  three  or  four  months  at 
Lucknow  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  was  told  that  from  him  alone  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  thousand  pounds,  but,  from  the  general 
poverty  of  Calcutta  and  the  English  in  general,  he  was  himself  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  the  fortune  he  desired 
during  the  short  time  he  could  spend  in  India,  more  especially  as  he 
found  his  expenses  much  heavier  than  he  had  anticipated  the}/  would  have 
been.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  he  says,  “ I may  save  as  many 
thousand  pounds,  perhaps,  but  more  than  that  can  hardly  be  expected.” 
“ If  Mr.  Zoffany,”  he  adds,  “ had  arrived  at  this  time  in  India,  instead 
of  when  he  did,  it  would  have  made  a difference  of  full  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  his  receipts.”  He  had  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  the  Governor  was  well  acquainted  with  several  of  his 
friends  in  England.  “ He  knows  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Rose  1 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Alderman  Atkinson,2  Mr.  Cambridge,  Mr.  Colman 
and  other  people,”  and  he  had  given  Humphry  already  orders  to 
paint  six  large  miniatures  at  a thousand  rupees  each,  but  the  artist  had 
determined  to  go  first  to  Delhi,  to  do  some  work  for  the  Nabob  Vizier. 
He  did,  however,  regret  leaving  Calcutta,  because  he  said,  “ it  may  then 
make  room  for  Mr.  Smart,  who  is  now  at  Madras,”  and  he  said,  if  Smart 
came  to  Calcutta,  he  would  oblige  him  to  have  to  paint  in  oil,  in  order 
to  compete  with  Smart,  because  there  was  no  oil  painter  there  except 
Thomas  Hickey,  who,  he  says,  was  a “ very  weak  painter  in  oil,’’  beyond 
Zoffany,  who  was  soon  about  to  return,  but  the  English  people  in  the 
place  were  constantly  seeing  the  “ highly  finished  pictures  of  Smart, 
Meyer,  and  Cosway,  and  the  best  miniature  painters,  “ and  grow  nice 

1 George  Rose  (1744-1818),  statesman,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

3 Richard  Atkinson  Goldsmith,  elected  Alderman  of  Tower  Ward  1784,  and  died  1785. 
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and  want  good  pennyworths,”  and  he  was  therefore  fearing  that  if  he 
had  to  compete  with  them,  he  would  do  better  to  adopt  oil  painting, 
inasmuch  as  neither  Smart,  Meyer,  nor  Cosway  were  painting  in  oil. 
Alefounder,  he  said,  who  was  in  India  at  the  same  time,  was  “ so  dis- 
appointed ” at  finding  the  great  expense  that  attended  his  journey, 
with  the  “ uncertain  profits,”  that  he  was  affected  in  his  mind,  “ had 
gone  melancholy  mad  and  neither  knows  any  person,  nor  can  do  in  his 
profession  the  smallest  thing.”  It  was  proposed  by  the  friend  with  whom 
Alefounder  was  staying  that  the  poor  fellow  should  be  put  on  board 
the  first  ship  and  sent  back  to  his  friends.  He  tells  Miss  Boydell  that 
he  was  finding  everything  “ amazingly  expensive.”  He  was  paying 
five  hundred  rupees  a month  for  his  house,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  seven 
hundred  pounds  sterling  per  year,  and  that  he  had  to  have  so  many 
servants  “ as  would  astonish  her,”  so  he  was  already  panting  for  “a 
quiet  and  comfortable  retreat  ” in  England,  and  had  no  aspirations 
for  great  riches,  but  was  determined  to  be  independent,  let  his  future 
be  great  or  small.  He  reminded  her  that  his  brother  and  sister-in-law 
and  their  family  were  “ examples  of  happiness  on  a very  moderate 
income,”  and  that  he  would  only  require  “ an  easy  fortune  ” that  others 
may  benefit  by  it,  and  “ participate  in  his  felicity,”  and  again  he  seems 
almost  with  intention  to  miss  the  chance  of  driving  home  the  object 
that  was  so  much  at  his  heart,  and  of  paying  any  compliments  to  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  addressing  the  letter.  He  certainly  conveys  to 
her  all  possible  good  wishes  for  Christmas  time,  that  when  each  year 
comes  she  may  have  an  increase  of  felicity ; he  offers  this  as  his  sincere 
wish  and  prayer,  he  signs  himself  as  faithful  and  affectionate,  but  the 
letter  is  wholly  lacking  in  any  expression  of  deep  true  friendship. 

We  now  have  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  There  is  a 
little  group  of  Miss  Boydell’s  letters  to  him,  and  in  these  again  we  miss 
the  sense  of  strong  affection  which  one  would  naturally  have  expected 
to  have  found  in  them.  The  first  letter  1 which  has  survived  is  dated 
the  16th  of  Februaty,  1786,  and  is  from  Cheapside.  She  hopes  he  will 
give  a little  friendly  indulgence  to  her  correspondence,  and  thereby, 
says  she,  “ display  your  goodness  to  a little  chattering  Female,  whose 
chief  fault  and  sole  pleasure  is  scribbling  (even  if  it  is  nonsense)  to 
torment  you.”  “ So  frank  a confession,”  she  adds,  “ must  inevitably 
condemn  me,  if  you  are  not  merciful,  and  therefore  I plead  guilty  indeed, 
that  you  may  have  the  sweet  revenge,  either  to  condemn  or  save,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  I shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  some  letters  from 
3^011.”  Then  she  goes  on  to  give  him  some  news.  She  had  had  some 
people  to  tea,  was  going  to  Mr.  West’s  to  dinner,  to  meet  Mr.  Farington, 

1 R.A.,  III/53. 
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who  was  going  to  show  her  a picture  that  he  was  about  to  do  of  a stag 
hunt  in  the  manner  of  Rubens.  The  prints  at  Mr.  Gulston’s  sale,  she 
says,  have  sold  well,  particularly  one  by  Hogarth,  called  the  “ Rape  of 
the  Lock,”  which  she  did  not  consider  superior  to  “a  wood  cut  set 
on  the  top  of  a ballad,”  but  which  had  sold  for  £33,  and  thinks  that  it 
was  “ astonishing  to  see  the  infatuation  for  such  trifling  and  insignificant 
pieces.”  She  was  taking  considerable  interest  in  a lottety  known  as 
the  Ashton  Severn  Lottery,  had  obtained  five  tickets,  two  in  partner- 
ship with  her  uncle,  and  the  other  three  with  three  lady  friends,  and 
had  bought  one  for  Humphry  (No.  16.. 443),  which  she  presented  to 
him,  hoping  that  it  “ may  not  be  entirely  out  of  Madam  Fortune’s  power 
to  oblige,”  and  that  “ her  envious  impertinent  Daughter,  who  has  no 
Christian  name,  and  therefore  she  is  always  entitled  Miss  Fortune,  will 
not  frustrate  the  kindly  intentions  of  her  worthy  and  benevolent  Mother.” 
She  had  been  down  to  see  Humphry’s  brother  and  sister,  and  had 
invited  them  to  a return  visit  in  London,  when  no  endeavours  on  her 
part  would  be  wanting  “ to  make  due  returns  for  their  great  kindness  ” 
to  her.  She  had  been  to  Drury  Lane,  and  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  1 as  Mrs. 
Lovemore  [in  "The  Way  to  Keep  Him  ”],  “ charming  as  usual,”  and  also 
Miss  Farren  2 in  "The  Widow  Belmore.”  She  speaks  of  Mrs.  Jordan  3 
as  "a  new  and  most  admirable  comic  Actress,”  and  says  that  their 
Majesties’  Daughters  were  present,  and  highly  delighted  with  the  play 
called  “ The  Virgin  Unmasked,”  in  which  she  took  the  part  of  Lucy. 
That  particular  play  was  the  first  she  had  been  at  since  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  with  Humphry  to  see  Holman’s 4 first  appearance. 
Her  uncle  was  going  to  take  her  to  see  "Omai,”  which  was  judged,  she 
says,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pantomimes  for  the  scenery  ever  exhibited, 
Loutherbourg  5 having  been  responsible  both  for  scenery  and  costumes- 
Alderman  Atkinson,  she  tells  Humphry,  had  died,  and  she  anticipates 
that  when  the  artist  returns  to  England,  he  will  be  able  to  totally  neglect 
Mr.  and  Miss  Boydell,  and  will  be  able  to  pay  “ his  devoirs  first  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress.”  Her  uncle  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  some  thin  India  paper,  which  should  be  “ put  between  Prints 
and  Mezzotintos,”  and  would  prevent  their  having  mildew  when  the 
paper  was  interleaved  between  them.  She  sent  Humphry  a sample 
in  her  letter,  and  told  him  to  try  to  get  some  in  Calcutta  and  send  it 

1 Sarah  Siddons  (1755-1831). 

2 Elizabeth  Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby  (1759  (?)-i829). 

3 Dorothy  Jordan,  mistress  of  William  IV.  (1762-1816). 

4 Joseph  George  Holman  (1764-1817),  actor  and  dramatist. 

3 Philip  James  Loutherbourg,  R.A.  (1740-1812).  He  designed  the  scenery  at  Drury  Lane. 
For  the  scenery  of  “ Omai  ” Loutherbourg  was  paid  ^1000.  Smith,  in  his  ''  Nollekens  and  His 
Times,”  in  a footnote,  refers  to  some  of  the  artist’s  clever  effects  in  lighting  up  the  stage. 
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over,  but  in  case  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so,  she  was  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Moffatt,  an  East  India  surgeon,  to  try  to  obtain  it  in  China.  She  could 
not  send  the  money  for  the  paper,  and  said  that  she  would  have  to  take 
credit,  but  promised,  in  the  letter,  by  her  hand  and  seal,  to  secure  that 
she  would  pay  him  for  it.  Her  uncle  sent  his  best  compliments  to 
Humphry,  Mrs.  Farington  sent  her  best  regards,  and  then  the  letter 
ends,  “ God  bless  you,  and  believe  me,  ever  your  most  sincere  and  most 
faithful  friend,  Mary  Roy  dell.” 

The  next  letter  was  written  on  the  8th  of  April,1  and  was  in  reply 
to  one  which  she  had  received  from  Humphry.  “ What  a melancholy 
letter,”  she  says.  “ It  had  thoroughly  sunk  my  spirit,  and  the  langour 
seemed  to  increase,  till  your  brother  sent  a charming  answer  to  my 
doleful  lines  to  him,  accompanying  your  letter  to  Seal.”  Worried  by 
what  Humphry  had  said,  she  had  sent  on  the  letter  to  his  brother, 
and  he  had  replied  that  Ozias  was  indisposed,  and  that  he  was  writing 
under  the  influence  of  consequent  low  spirits,  aggravated  by  having 
received  no  letters  from  England,  and  by  the  change  of  climate.  She 
told  Ozias,  in  this,  that  the  blank  left  by  the  loss  of  Warren  Hastings 
would  soon  be  filled  up,  that  there  will  be  other  great  men  in  India  who 
will  encourage  works  of  art,  and  that,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
prospect  of  making  “ a large  fortune,”  he  certainly  will  be  able  to  make 
a “ comfortable  one,”  and  was  not  to  mind  if  it  was  but  moderate,  “in 
fact,”  she  adds,  “ my  dear  friend,  my  anxiety  for  you  is  such  that  you 
will  pardon  my  repeating  a little  more  on  the  subject  of  your  business 
in  India.  I wish  your  success  may  answer  the  purpose  of  this  hazardous 
voyage,  may  it  so  answer  as  to  enable  you  to  be  independent  of  future 
solicitude  about  success  in  your  profession  (if  this  independence  is  but 
in  a moderate  degree).  I have  only,”  says  she,  “ family  reasons  for 
wishing  you  to  accomplish  thus  much,  for  my  own  views  [that  is  to  say 
with  regard  to  his  fortune]  are  perfectly  disinterested  about  you.  It 
is  for  your  own  sake,  and  that  of  those  friends  who  may  think  more  of 
these  things  than  I do,  that  I am  anxious.”  Therefore,  she  concludes, 
she  hopes  that  his  health  will  permit  him  to  obtain  the  independence 
for  which  he  strives,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  able  to  come 
home.  She  was  eager  to  receive  a letter  by  the  Rodney,  because  she 
hoped  that  it  would  cheer  and  relieve  her  from  the  gloom  of  the  letter 
which  had  come  overland,  and  that  she  would  be  told  that  her  portrait 
had  come  safely  to  hand,  “ which,”  says,  she  “ you  flatter  me  by  being 
so  anxious  to  receive.”  She  goes  on  to  say  that  the  little  memento  he 
presented  to  her  was  her  “ constant  companion.”  She  was  hoping 
very  much  to  hear  from  him  quickly,  and  that  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
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that  the  letter  reached  him,  she  was  sending  it  in  duplicate,  one  to 
go  into  the  bag  in  the  ship  that  was  taking  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the 
other  a little  later.  “ God  bless  and  preserve  you,"  says  she,  “ Yours 
most  sincerely.” 

A little  while  before  1 she  had  written  to  William  Humphry  respect- 
ing his  brother,  for  she  had  heard  through  Mr.  Farington  that  Ozias 
had  written  a letter  full  of  “ deplorable  lamentations  ” that  nobody 
had  written  a single  letter  to  him,  that  he  had  laid  it  “ quite  to  heart,” 
that  apparently  two  letters  she  had  sent  him  in  March  had  miscarried, 
and  that,  although  the  ships  had  arrived,  the  letters  had  not  been 
delivered.  “ I am  much  grieved  and  shocked,”  she  says,  “ at  this  un- 
faithfulness in  those  professing  to  take  care  of  such  charges.”  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Farington  Ozias  had  said  that  he  (Farington)  was  the  only 
person  he  had  heard  fiom,  and  three  times  over  expressed  grave 
astonishment  that  he  had  not  received  any  letter  whatever  from  Cheap- 
side.  However,  Miss  Boydell  goes  on  to  say  that  she  had  sent  him  as 
many  as  eleven  letters,  that  she  was  going  to  write  fully  to  him  and 
explain  about  all  “ the  sad  mishaps,”  and  “ do  away  from  his  anxious 
mind  all  doubts  of  their  friendship,  and  constant  correspondence.” 
She  says  that  she  has  heard  from  Mr.  Farington  that  Smart  and  his 
daughter  had  arrived  at  Madras,  and  that  they  were  going  to  stay  there 
eight  or  ten  months,  that  Zoffany  was  just  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
England,  complaining  that  the  times  were  not  so  favourable  as  they 
had  been,  and  that  if  he  had  only  come  over  to  India  just  at  that  time, 
instead  of  two  or  three  j^ears  earlier,  it  would  have  made  a difference 
of  a whole  lakh  of  rupees  to  him.  She  was  much  distressed  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  her  letters  seem  to  have  arrived,  but  says,  “ I will  still  flatter 
myself  there  is  a letter  on  the  wings  of  a fair  wind,  that  will  shortly  arrive 
to  give  an  amiable  Brother,  as  well  as  his  sincerest  friend,  the  long- 
desired  satisfaction  of  hearing  of  his  health  and  welfare.”  Humphry’s 
health  was  evidently  not  good,  he  had  complained  of  the  climate,  and 
especially  of  the  heat.  He  had  been  unwell  owing  to  the  heat,  but  as 
the  weather  was  getting  cooler,  he  was  better,  and  was  expecting  so 
many  commissions  that  he  had  ordered  a large  number  of  glasses  for 
miniature  frames  to  be  sent  over  to  him.  In  the  letter  to  his  brother, 
which  Humphry  wrote  from  India,  and  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  made,  Ozias  refers  in  somewhat  callous  manner  to  his  mother. 
He  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  her,  but  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  that  she  was  sure  to  die  before  he  got  back,  and  after  mentioning 
that  he  had  already  prepared  a Letter  of  Attorney  for  his  brother  to 
act  on  his  behalf,  he  tells  him  particularly  to  reserve  for  him  certain 
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things  belonging  to  his  mother  which  “ nobody  else  was  to  have.” 
He  mentioned  the  drawings  of  the  Months,  the  twelve  Artists’  portraits, 
the  whole-length  portrait  of  a woman  on  the  Staircase,  the  Arms  that 
are  painted  on  the  Stair  Head,  and  two  other  portraits  which  he  had 
previously  mentioned  to  his  brother. 

Following  this  last  letter  from  Miss  Boy  dell  there  comes  a very 
long  interval,  and  we  have  no  correspondence  to  refer  to,  from  either  of 
the  persons  concerned  between  April  and  November,  by  which  time  such 
affection  as  existed  between  them  had  become  colder  and  colder,  and 
eventually  all  correspondence  was  broken  off.  To  Humphry  himself, 
Miss  Boy  dell 1 wrote  on  November  15,  1786,  reminding  him  that  when 
they  parted,  it  was  expressly  on  the  terms  “ that  if  neither  of  us  saw  any 
cause  to  change  our  minds,  we  were  to  ratify  bonds  of  friendship,  but 
that,  if  either  of  us  did  alter  our  sentiments,  we  should  have  a full  right 
to  deem  ourselves  independent,  and  entirely  free  from  all  engagements.” 
“ You  remember,”  she  adds,  “ that  you  were  particularly  desirous  I 
should  understand  it  so,  and  took  pains  to  impress  that  Idea,  both  by 
Letter,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  a friend  of  mine,  who  was  desired  to 
hear  and  understand  it  in  the  same  manner.”  She  now  says,  “It  is  for 
your  own  sake  I have  this  wish,”  that  is  to  say,  that  his  hopes  may  be 
realized,  and  his  fortune  “ even  an  hundredfold,  but  as  for  me,  I am 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  to  say  I must  relinquish  all  idea  of  en- 
joying an}^  share  in  your  good  fortune.”  She  adds,  “It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  so  unpleasing  a subject,  it  is  surely 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  my  present  resolution  is  taken  on  the  maturest 
deliberation,  and  founded  on  reasons  which,  however  convincing  to 
myself  and  my  family,  shall  never  be  divulged  by  us  to  be  commented 
upon  by  any  other  person.”  Grouping  herself  with  her  uncle,  she  says, 
“ We  are  sincere  well-wishers  to  Mr.  O.  H.,  but  never  can  be  more. 
If  any  favourable  effect  has  resulted  from  our  exertions  on  behalf  of  his 
interest  in  India  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  it  and  hope  he  will  return  in 
health  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  genius  and  application.”  She  then 
tells  Humphry  that  she  has  returned  to  his  brother  at  Seal  a small  box 
nailed  up,  containing  two  pieces  of  heraldry,  two  copper  plates,  two 
Shagreen  cases,  one  containing  a gold  coin,2  and  the  other  “ an  enamel 
miniature  of  himself.”  He  had  requested  that  if  ever  these  passed  out 
of  her  possession,  they  were  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Baker, 
but  Mr.  Baker  had  gone  abroad,  and  therefore  she  could  not  send  them 
to  him.  She  had  also  sealed  up  all  his  letters  “ in  a parcel,”  ready  to 
return  to  Mr.  Baker  when  he  came  back,  and  she  should  send  him  all 
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future  letters  she  might  receive,  while  she  requested  in  return  that  by 
the  first  safe  conveyance,  he  should  send  back  the  case  containing  her 
miniature,  all  her  letters  and  the  inventory  of  the  prints  she  had  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  About  the  same  time,1  she  sent  a similar  letter  to 
William  Humphry,  dated  November  8,  1786,  in  which,  in  almost  identical 
phraseology,  she  repeated  her  statement  respecting  what  had  happened 
*'  when  a certain  gentleman  and  I parted,”  and  says  that  she  must  decline 
all  further  correspondence  with  India.  She  mentions  that  she  is  re- 
turning to  his  care  the  little  box  of  “deposits,”  the  two  copperplates, 
two  pictures  of  his  coat  of  arms,  the  gold  coin  in  its  shagreen  case,  and 
the  enamel  picture  of  himself,  that  she  was  sending  the  box  by  the 
Sevenoaks  coach  directed  to  him,  and  was  writing  at  the  same  time  to 
India  to  exactly  the  same  effect,  and  should  mention  to  whom  she  had 
returned  the  little  treasures. 

William  Humphry  wrote,  expressive  of  his  deep  regret  that  such  an 
interesting  friendship  with  such  great  possibilities  should  be  broken  off, 
and  then  waited  awhile  to  have  a further  letter  from  Miss  Boydell.  As 
it  did  not  come  to  hand,  he  wrote  a second  time,  and  then  she  replied 
on  the  13th  of  December,2  saying,  “ It  did  not  strike  me  that  you  expected 
an  answer  or  I certainly  should  not  have  been  so  wanting  in  the  minutest 
degree  of  respect  to  you.”  “ I am  perfectly  willing,”  she  adds,  “ to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  O.  H.’s  behaviour  to  me,  in  the  short  time,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  me  proofs,  was  the  behaviour  of  a gentleman, 
and  as  such  his  name  will  be  ever  treated  with  respect,  and  I do  most 
sincerely  wish  him  every  success  and  every  happiness.”  She  adds  that 
she  is  “ a sincere  well-wisher  to  him,  but  can  never  be  more.” 

William  Humphry,  as  the  correspondence  with  his  brother  had  been 
broken  off,  felt  that  he  must  return  some  lace  which  Miss  Boydell  had 
given  to  his  wife,  and  a book,  “ Telemachus,”  which  she  had  presented 
to  him,  but  this  course  of  action  had  grieved  Miss  Boydell.  She  was 
not  at  all  anxious  to  break  off  her  correspondence  with  the  brother,  and 
hoped  that  they  might  still  continue  friends,  although  they  were  not 
likely  ever  to  become  relations.  “ Your  return,”  she  says,  “ of  the  trifles 
which  were  so  small  an  acknowledgment  of  yours  and  Mrs.  Humphry’s 
goodness  and  hospitality  grieves  me  much.  You  must  pardon  me, 
therefore,  for  returning  the  Lace  and  the  Telemachus,  which  will  be 
sent  by  the  Sevenoaks  coach  on  Friday  next  from  the  Queen’s  Head 
in  the  Borough.”  Then  she  goes  on  to  say  she  is  sending  him  a copy 
of  her  final  letter  to  Ozias,  which  she  hopes  “ will  in  some  degree  unveil 
the  mystery  which  you  concluded  enveloped  the  whole  matter  from 
view.  It  is  of  no  purpose,”  she  concludes,  “ to  say  what  I have  passed 
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through,  previous  to  the  resolution  now  formed,  nor  is  the  loss  of  yours, 
and  the  amiable  Mrs.  Humphry’s  friendship,  amongst  the  smallest 
misfortunes  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  and  your  much  obliged  and  humble 
servant,  Mary  Boy  dell.” 

The  copy  of  the  letter,  which  she  enclosed  for  William  Humphry 
to  keep,  has  also  been  preserved.1  She  refers  in  it  to  her  previous  one 
of  the  15th  of  November,  and  also  to  a copy  of  that  which  she  had  sent 
later  on,  wherein  he  will  find  that  she  had  “ the  disagreeable  task  ” 
of  informing  him  that  “ their  correspondence  must  subsist  no  longer.” 
Since  she  had  written  these  letters  her  uncle  and  her  brother  had  seen 
Humphry’s  friend  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  much  concerned  at  the  rupture 
of  the  correspondence,  and  Boydell,  who  by  that  time  was  Sheriff,  had 
decided  that,  though  reluctantly,  she  must  again  take  up  her  pen  to 
explain  the  “ cause  of  her  change  of  resolution.”  “ It  was  painful  for  her 
to  do  so,  because  still  very  sincerely  she  wished  him  well.”  However, 
as  soon  as  her  uncle  had  told  her  she  was  to  write  again,  she  was  doing 
so,  submitting  herself  to  his  judgment.  “ I have  had  for  some  time 
past,”  she  says,  the  clearest  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  your 
attention  to  me  has  not  been  an  attachment  of  the  heart.  I have  reason 
to  believe  your  disposition  to  be  very  wavering  and  unsteady,  little 
likely  to  adopt  and  steadily  pursue  plans  that  may  appear  to  you  and 
your  friends,  the  most  eligible  for  you,  and  this  disposition,  when  acting 
for  others,  connected  with  yourself,  might  and  certainly  would  be  a 
source  of  continual  anxiety  to  those  dependent  thereon.”  Miss  Boydell 
had  clearly  seen  that  Humphry  was  an  unstable  man,  and  that  his 
attachment  to  her  was  much  more  by  reason  of  the  fortune  she  was 
likely  to  receive  than  from  any  great  depth  of  affection  he  felt  for 
her.  He  was  also,  as  she  says,  wavering  in  disposition,  at  one  time  up 
in  the  mountains  with  anticipation,  and  at  another  down  deep  in 
the  valley  with  depression.  Then  she  goes  on  to  add,  “ My  uncle 
was  adverse  to  our  correspondence  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
present  hour.”  She  tells  him  that  his  assistance  given  to  Humphry  in 
India  was  in  response  to  her  particular  request.  “ He  stands  to  me,” 
says  she,  “ in  the  relation  of  a Father,  and  I should  be  the  most  un- 
dutiful  and  ungrateful  of  children  to  disoblige  him.”  She  then  reminds 
Ozias  in  delicate  fashion,  how  very  anxiously  he  had  guarded  against  an 
engagement,  to  use  his  own  expression  “ carrying  any  fetters  over  with 
him  to  India,”  and  says  that  she  knows  that  this  was  the  case,  and  under- 
lines the  word  knows,  and  therefore  she  hopes  and  believes  that  he  will 
not  suffer  very  much  from  what  she  is  writing.  She  requests  that  all 
her  letters  and  portraits  may  be  sent  back,  tells  him  that  his  are  already 
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sealed  up  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  hopes  that  he  may  be  blessed 
with  continuance  of  health,  that  his  prospect  at  Lucknow  and  Agra 
may  be  realized  a hundredfold,  and  states  that  all  this  is  the  unfeigned 
wish  of  his  sinceie  friend. 

This  is  practically  the  last  of  the  Boydell  correspondence.  There 
seems  to  be  a possibility  that  just  at  this  time,  Alderman  Boydell  was 
pressing  forward  the  attentions  which  a Mr.  Nicol  was  paying  to  his 
niece,  and  this  gentleman  she  eventually  married.  In  the  following 
year,1  on  the  8th  of  June,  Humphry,  who  was  on  his  way  home  from 
India,  wrote  to  his  brother  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  telling  him  that 
they  were  then  bound  for  St.  Helena,  and  adds,  “ I do  not  write  to 
Miss  Boydell  for  obvious  reasons,  but  pray  tell  her,  I am  anxious  beyond 
measure  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  her.”  Whether  all  the  letters  had 
not  reached  him  by  that  time,  we  cannot  tell,  but  in  all  probability 
Humphry,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  position  all  the  way  along  that 
he  was  sure  that  she  was  more  attached  to  him  than  she  would  allow 
herself  to  say,  and  that  he  had  great  influence  upon  her  and  could 
persuade  her  to  accede  to  his  wishes  at  any  moment,  still  felt  that  when 
he  arrived  in  England  he  would  be  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
her  to  become  engaged  and  eventually  married  to  him. 

There  is  one  final  undated  letter  from  Miss  Boydell  2 which  refers 
to  a suggestion  she  made  to  Humphry  for  a picture,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  know  whether  it  was  written  at  the  time  that  the  two  persons  were 
attached  to  one  another,  and  Humphry  was  in  England,  or  whether  it 
was  sent  to  him  long  afterwards.  It  is  prefaced  by  the  remark  on  Miss 
Boydell’s  part,  “ I have  a great  inclination  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Humphry 
has  quite  forgot  his  promises  to  me,  that  shall  not  tempt  me,”  she  says, 
“ to  affect  the  same  want  of  memory  with  regard  to  him,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  note  is  to  remind  him  that  between  five  and  seven  in  the  evening, 
I am  always  at  home.”  She  then  goes  on  to  say,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  letter,  “ I shall  be  glad  to  talk  the  matter  over,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  talking,  and  without  desiring  to  be  complaisant  to  a random  thought 
which  entered  my  head  by  accident.”  The  letter  is  only  signed  by  initials. 
The  suggestion  was  that  Humphry  should  paint  an  historical  picture, 
representing  Queen  Philippa  interceding  to  Edward  III.,  to  spare  the 
inhabitants  of  Calais  who  came  before  him  in  his  camp,  barefooted,  bare- 
headed, with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  keys 
of  the  town.  Miss  Boydell  was  attracted  by  the  character  of  Philippa, 
which,  she  says,  “ should  have  all  the  dignity  that  can  be  given  to  the 
mother  of  so  many  heroes,  herself  a Princess,”  and  she  thinks  that  the 
stern  resolute  countenance  of  the  King,  determined  upon  vengeance, 
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the  pathetic  appearance  of  the  six  citizens,  who  had  come  to  atone  for 
their  obstinate  defence  of  the  city,  and  who  disarmed  the  anger  of  the 
haughty  victor,  would  form  an  excellent  idea  for  a fine  historic  picture. 

“ The  best  subject,”  says  she,  “which  the  history  of  our  rough  Islanders 
can  possibly  furnish.”  She  regards  her  letters  as  “ an  odd  Rhapsody,” 
and  says  that  if  he  would  like  the  idea,  she  would  enlarge  still  further 
upon  the  subject,  and  she  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  they  talk  it 
over,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  excellent  picture 
could  be  painted  of  this  scene. 

Miss  Boydell  was  evidently  a very  attractive  person,  and  when  acting 
for  her  uncle,  as  Lady  Mayoress,  was  highly  complimented.  Some 
lines,  in  the  handwriting  of  Deputy  John  Ellis,  of  Broad  Street  (1698- 
1791),  stated  to  be  the  last  of  the  City  Scriveners,  and  addressed  to  this 
lady  ; are  still  in  existence.1  The  old  beau  wrote  thus — 

“ To  Miss  Boydell  at  My  Lord  Mayor's  Ball,  1786. 

“ If  Reynolds,  our  Apelles,  were  to  draw 
A British  Venus,  by  strict  Beauty’s  law. 

He  need  not  cull  amongst  the  various  Fair 
Complexion,  Feature,  Stature,  Shape  and  Air. 

He  by  Miss  Boydell  might  the  whole  complete, 

In  her  alone  where  all  these  Graces  meet.” 

This  was  presented  to  the  lady  by  Ellis,  when  he  was  eighty-eight. 
Her  reply  to  him  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Miss  Boydell’s  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Deputy  Ellis, 
and  begs  he  will  accept  of  the  above  humble  return  for  his  Epigram, 
which  she  received  from  her  Uncle,  Cheapside,  April  4th,  1786.”  Her 
verses  read  thus  : — 

“ If  I’m  fair  as  Hebe,  you’re  sage  as  Ulysses, 

Enjoy  all  that  Goddess,  on  you,  can  bestow, 

Your  sense  charms  the  grave  ones,  your  brilliance  the  Misses, 

While  in  vain  for  your  wit  and  your  fancy  they  glow.” 

Miss  Boydell,  in  later  years,  became,  as  we  have  said,  the  wife  of  the 
King’s  bookseller,  Nicol,  of  Pall  Mall,  but,  previous  to  the  marriage, 
was  the  subject  of  an  attack  by  a Mr.  Elliot,  a young  surgeon,  who 
attempted  to  shoot  her  in  Princess  Street,  Leicester  Square.  For  this 
desperate  act  Elliot  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted  owing 
to  some  legal  formality.  He  was  ordered  to  be  detained,  and  shortly 
afterwards  died  of  a fever  in  Newgate.  Mrs.  Nicol  told  a Mr.  Charles 
Dyer,  who  wrote  down  the  information  in  1836,  that  she  had  never  given 
any  encouragement  whatever  to  Elliot,  and  if  he  had  suffered,  she  would 

1 Vide  N.  and  Q.,  Nov.  26,  1892. 
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never  again  have  had  a happy  day.  So  popular  was  she,  that  it  is  said 
Boswell  composed  some  verses  in  her  honour,  which  he  presented  to 
her  at  Bath.  A11  interesting  account  of  the  lady  is  given  to  us  in  the 
letter  dated  1836,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  Mr.  Dyer  thus 
writes : “ It  was  at  an  advanced  period  of  her  life,  that  I had  the  pleasure 
of  becoming  known  to  Mrs.  Nicol.  Time  had  indeed  impaired  those 
charms  which  were  once  so  fascinating,  and  deafness  had  rendered 
conversation  somewhat  difficult,  but  Memory,  faithful  to  her  trust, 
was  stored  with  anecdotes  of  departed  times  and  recollections  of  bye- 
gone  days.  Age  had  increased  her  acquirements,  without  diminishing 
her  benevolence,  liberal  in  communicating  her  information,  and  ever 
anxious  to  enrich  her  folios.”  From  the  same  information  we  gather 
that  Mrs.  Nicol  died  in  December,  1820,  that  she  left  behind  her  two 
interesting  folio  MS.  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  containing  an  account 
of  the  tour  she  made  with  Alderman  Boy  dell  on  the  Continent  in  1786, 
which  volumes  were  illustrated  by  portraits  of  herself  and  the  Alderman, 
and  drawings  of  the  places  they  visited.  We  do  not  know  who  now 
possesses  these  precious  volumes. 

She  is  represented  in  two  engravings  of  the  day,  one  an  oval  entitled 
“ Maternal  Instruction,”  in  which  she  is  represented  standing  near  to 
her  uncle,  the  other  as  “ Emma,”  in  “ The  Child  of  Sorrow,”  and  her 
portrait  by  Humphry  appeared  as  “ Youth,”  a young  woman  in  the  act 
of  playing,  it  would  seem,  on  a harpsichord.  It  was  published  in  1784, 
and  there  is  a proof  of  it  in  existence  on  which  the  name  of  Mrs.  Nicol 
is  written. 

In  the  light  of  the  letters  which  Miss  Boydell  had  written  to  Humphry, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  those  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Baker, 
and  to  his  brother,  at  a time  when  he  could  not  have  received  those  from 
her.  There  is  one1  from  him  to  his  friend  Baker,  who  was  in  charge 
of  a lace  warehouse  at  No.  2,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  whom  he  had 
known  all  his  life  through  his  mother’s  connection  with  the  lace  industry, 
to  which  there  is  no  date,  and  it  is  not  clear  from  its  position  whether 
it  was  written  immediately  after  he  had  left  London,  or  whether  it  was 
upon  his  arrival  in  Calcutta.  Upcott  seems  to  have  thought,  from  the 
place  in  which  he  had  arranged  the  letter,  that  it  was  written 
from  Calcutta,  but  the  fact  that  he  wrote  of  the  ship  being  “ surrounded 
by  smugglers  ” to  whose  presence  he  had  alluded  when  he  wrote  from 
the  Downs,  when  he  was  in  the  Channel,  it  seems  to  be  probable  that 
this  letter  was  placed  in  a wrong  position  with  regard  to  all  the  otheis. 
He  also  says  in  it,  “ We  have  been  so  taken  up  with  bumpers  for  a fair 
wind,  a rattling  North-Easter,  a safe  and  speedy  voyage,”  and  he  speaks 

1 R.A.,  III/86. 
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of  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  ship,  “ we  are  surrounded  by  smugglers 
and  such  kind  of  characters,”  and  these  expressions  would  surely  refer 
to  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  Channel  having  just  started  from  London, 
rather  than  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Calcutta.  “ I assure  you,” 
he  adds,  “ I do  not  think  the  condition,”  that  is  the  confinement,  “an 
unpleasant  one,  nor  is  it  thought  so,  I believe,  by  any  visitor  on  board.” 
The  interest  of  the  letter  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  pointing  out  to  his 
friend  that  certain  sums  of  money  were  still  due  to  him  when  he  left 
England.  Mr.  Crewe  owed  him  fifteen  guineas,  Lord  Craven  £i 7 6s.  6 d. 
Lady  Jersey  ten  guineas,  Mr.  Johnson  £7  17s.  6 d.,  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  the  friend 
of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  £28  16s.  6 d.,  a Mr.  Neville  £7  16s.,  and  there 
was  twenty  guineas  to  come  from  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  when 

the  picture  of  Lady  Spencer  was  delivered.  This  particular  picture 

of  Lady  Spencer,  he  said,  he  could  not  find  on  account  of  the  lumber  and 
confusion  of  the  ship.  “ I have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  at  it.”  In 
another  place  he  says,  “ I cannot  for  my  soul  get  at  the  picture  of  Lady 
Spencer,  I had  another  hunt  for  it  to-day  to  no  purpose,”  and  then  it 
is  that  he  makes  allusion  to  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  ship,  but  adds, 
“ I shall  have  a fresh  search  for  it  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  send  it 
on  the  following  day,”  and  this  would  either  imply  that  the  letter 
was  written  just  as  they  were  leaving  London,  and  that  there  was  a 

chance  that  by  the  pilot  he  might  be  able  to  forward  the  miniature 

of  Lady  Spencer,  if  he  was  only  able  to  find  it. 

It  seems  probable  that  Delly  Wickers  had  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Baker,  because  he  says  in  the  letter,  “ I have  sent  you  a letter 
to  that  poor  girl  at  Oxford,  signifying  her  that  on  the  15th  of  March, 
she  might  expect  to  receive  ten  pounds  from  you  on  my  account,  and 
ten  pounds  ever}’  half  year.  For  this  and  all  other  matters,  I must 
for  the  present  remain  your  debtor.”  Here,  again,  we  seem  to  see 
evidence  that  the  letter  was  written  from  London,  as  he  left  in  January, 
and  this  money  was  to  be  paid  early  in  March.  He  begs  Mr.  Baker  to 
call  upon  the  Boydells  at  Cheapside,  and  to  see  the  miniature  which 
Smart  was  painting  of  the  Alderman.  He  understood  that  Smart  was 
coming  out  by  a Danish  East  Indiaman,  and  furthermore,  requests 
his  correspondent  to  go  to  Mr.  Singleton,  and  obtain  for  him  a frame 
and  glass  for  the  Alderman’s  picture,  and  another  for  a copy  which  he 
had  made  for  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  from  what  he  terms  “ a bad  picture 
by  Vandyck  ” of  one  of  his  Grace’s  ancestois,  and  that  picture  was  to 
be  sent  to  William  Humphry  at  Seal,  as  it  was  intended  for  a present 
to  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

There  are  various  allusions  in  all  the  Indian  correspondence  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Francis,  James  Brabazon  Urmston,  who  was  a man 
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of  some  importance  in  his  day.  A very  clever  sketch  of  him  appears 
in  the  Turner  collection,  and  there  is  another  in  the  Fisher  collec- 
tion. The  East  India  register  tells  11s  that  Urmston  was  a super-cargo 
in  Macao,  under  the  East  India  Compaity,  and  eventually  became 
President  of  the  Select  Committee  of  that  Company,  sitting  at  Canton. 
He  put  in  at  St.  Helena  during  the  early  part  of  the  Napoleonic  captivity, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1816,  in  company  with  Mr.  Balcombe,1  he  had 
breakfast  with  Napoleon.  Afterwards,  he  corresponded  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,2  and  gave  him  some  information  regarding  the  general  opinion  in 
the  East  as  to  the  possibility  of  Napoleon  escaping  from  St.  Helena. 

The  voyage  out  to  Calcutta  took  six  months,  Humphry  himself  telling 
us  that  in  six  months  after  leaving  England,  he  arrived  in  the  Ganges. 
He  had  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  had  remained  for 
three  weeks.  In  July,  he  had  been  in  Madras,  where  the  ship  remained 
about  the  same  time,  thence  it  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  at  which  city  he 
landed  in  August,  1785.  On  the  voyage,  he  states  that  he  passed  within 
sight  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  of  the  Great  Canary  Islands,  and  of 
these  places  he  made  some  slight  drawings,  as  well  as  of  the  interesting 
scenery  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Many  of  the  drawings  to  which 
this  alludes  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  sketch-books  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  letter  that  he  wrote  from  Calcutta  is  dated  the 
18th  of  August,  1785, 3 and  is  addressed  to  his  brother,  and  forwarded 
by  the  care  of  Mr.  Sampson,4  who  was  going  to  India  by  a Danish  East 
Indiaman,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  Humphry  had  arrived.  He 
was  then  in  high  spirits.  He  had  been  in  India  for  a fortnight.  He 
was  expecting  to  make  five  thousand  pounds  a year,  and  had  already 
made  two  hundred  pounds.  He  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect,  had  met  Mr.  Macpherson  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,6 
and  other  important  people,  and  was  quite  hoping  to  be  back  again 
in  two  years,  with  all  the  money  he  could  possibly  desire.  He 
mentions  Miss  Jarrett,  to  whom  he  had  alluded  in  his  letter  on  board 
the  Francis,  as  having  arrived  safely  with  him,  and  says  that  he  has 
received  the  Letter  of  Attorney  which  his  brother  had  sent  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  persuade  Captain  Urmston,  “ a worthy  and  Genteel 
man,”  to  buy  a house  and  estate  at  Sevenoaks  belonging  to  Mr.  Jack 
Fenners  6 when  he  retires  from  the  service,  and  he  mentions  this  to 

1 This  gentleman,  a merchant,  entertained  Napoleon  at  his  house,  The  Briars,  while  Long- 
wood  was  being  prepared  for  his  reception. 

2 Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (1769-1844),  Governor  of  St.  Helena. 

3 " Woodgate  Correspondence, ” Aug.  18,  1785. 

4 William  Sampson  (1764-1836),  United  Irishman  and  Jurist. 

5 Sir  Robert  Chambers  (1737-1803),  Chief  Justice  in  Bengal. 

6 Possibly  the  brother  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Pomfret. 
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his  brother,  telling  him  that  in  all  probability  Captain  Urmston  may 
soon  be  his  near  neighbour.  The  letter  is  full  of  agreeable  messages  to 
his  relatives,  and  has  an  important  postscript  urging  care  in  addressing 
letters  that  the  Christian  name  Ozias  should  be  used,  for  fear  that  by  any 
chance  there  might  be  another  Humphry  in  Calcutta,  and  the  letters 
might  miscarry. 

There  was  quite  a different  tone  in  the  letter  of  the  20th  of 
November.1  By  that  time  he  had  heard  of  what  he  calls  “restric- 
tions and  impoverishments  ” made  by  the  regulations  of  the  India 
House,  and  he  regarded  his  prospects  as  almost  ruined.  He,  however, 
proposes  sending  some  money  to  his  brother,  by  which  India  stock 
might  be  purchased,  and  he  had  been  told  by  the  Governor  that,  if  he 
was  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stay  for  two  years,  he  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  make  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  was  evidently  nervous  as 
to  this  prospect,  and  annoyed  to  find  an  artist,  Seaton,2  had  just  returned 
to  England  after  an  easy  time  in  Bengal,  and  with  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  He  expresses  his  regret  that  he  has  heard  nothing 
from  his  people,  not  a line  from  Miss  Boydell,  not  the  “slightest 
memorial  from  any  of  the  family.”  He  said  that  Miss  Jarrett  had 
married  immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  Calcutta  a Captain  Scott,  and 
was  superlatively  happy,  and  that  his  next  letter  would  probably  be  sent 
by  an  Indiaman,  the  Rodney,  and  meantime  William  Humphry  was 
to  tell  nobod}/  about  the  discouragements  that  he  had  received.  By 
his  friend  Captain  Urmston,  who  was  returning  to  England,  Ozias  sent 
some  parcels  for  delivery  to  his  brother,  and  there  is  a letter  of 
December  14, 3 written  on  board  his  ship  the  Francis,  from  the  Captain, 
who  signs  himself  “ Your  very  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,”  saying 
he  has  received  the  pictures,  that  he  was  taking  them  to  Englaiid, 
which  says  he,  “ is  the  first  country,  take  it  all  in  all,  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,”  and  that  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  would  call  and  pay  his 
compliments  to  William  Humphry,  and  convey  his  brother’s  messages 
to  him.  He  was  at  that  time  waiting  in  the  Roads  for  the  despatches, 
which  he  hoped  to  receive  quickly,  and  then  should  immediately  sail 
for  Madras.  He  anticipated  being  back  again  in  India  in  eighteen  months, 
when  he  hoped  Ozias  would  have  made  up  the  moderate  sum  he  used 
to  talk  about,  and  they  might  be  able  to  return  to  England  together. 

Amongst  the  letters  of  this  period,  there  is  one  addressed  to 
Humphry  dated  the  26th  of  September,4  1786,  by  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent. The  man  writes  from  Chigwell,  Essex,  but  omits  to  sign 

1 ‘‘Woodgate  Correspondence,”  Nov.  20,  1785. 

2 John  Thomas  Seaton  (fl.  1761-1806),  portrait  painter. 

s R.A.,  III/93.  4 R.A.,  III/121. 
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his  name  to  the  letter.  It  may  perhaps  have  come  from  Baker,  the 
lace  merchant,  or  from  one  of  his  other  correspondents,  perchance 
from  Mr.  Offley,  who  is  frequently  referred  to,  or  from  Mr.  Greenland, 
who  was  to  receive  a sum  of  money  which  Humphry  mentions  in  the 
letter  lately  quoted.  This  correspondent  says  that  he  had  honoured 
Humphry’s  draft  for  a hundred  pounds,  and  was  drawing  upon  him  for 
the  same  amount  through  his  attorneys  in  Calcutta,  and  hoped  himself 
to  come  over  to  Bengal  in  the  next  season.  He  trusted  that  everything 
had  turned  out  to  Humphry’s  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  that 
“ the  rupees  may  flow  in  great  abundance.” 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  Humphry  was  ill,  and  for  three 
months  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do  much  work.  He  wrote  to 
his  brother  1 on  the  1st  of  June,  1786,  saying,  “ I have  been  unable  to 
work  full  three  months  from  illness,  which  weakens  the  nerves,  and  so 
enfeebles  one’s  exertions  that  it  is  surprising  one  can  do  anything  almost.” 
By  this  time  he  was  at  Lucknow,  where  he  said  he  was  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  the  Nabob  and  the  Shalizada,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Great  Mogul ; 
from  whom  he  expected  a very  large  reward,  but  “ poverty  and  distress  ” 
were  pervading  every  “part  of  India,”  and  his  hopes  were  very  “much 
lowered  since  his  arrival.”  He  had,  however,  been  successful  in  making 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  remitted  by  way  of  China,  and  a 
hundred  gold  mohurs  which  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  he  believed 
the  exchange  would  be  so  much  in  his  favour  that  by  the  time  the  five 
hundred  pounds  arrived  in  London  it  would  be  worth  nearly  six.  By 
that  time,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  making  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  said  that  if  he  could  “ scrape  together  five  thousand  pounds,” 
besides  what  he  had  “ remitted  already,”  he  would  be  successful,  and 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  go  home  again.  Then  come  the  references 
to  Miss  Boydell,  whose  letters,  of  course,  he  had  not  at  that  time  received. 
He  says  that  her  “ attention  and  kindness  is  shewn  upon  every  possible 
occasion,”  adding,  “ It  is  a connection  to  be  sure  most  desirable  in  all 
respects.”  “ Her  letters  are  beyond  measure  acceptable,  as  they 
prove  an  amiable  disposition  and  exhibit  a steady  attachment  to  me 
that  affords  me  a solid  comfort  in  Sickness  or  disappointment.”  At 
first,  on  his  arrival,  he  had  heard  nothing  from  her,  nor  from  her  uncle. 
“ Now,”  says  he,  “ no  opportunity  is  passed  over,”  and  he  was  more 
cheerful  as  regards  his  prospects,  with  regard  to  the  lady.  His  dislike 
of  India  was,  however,  increasing,  and  his  fears  were  greater  than  ever 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  be  as  successful  as  he  had  intended.  Nothing, 
he  says,  “ but  a very  flattering  prospect  indeed  of  getting  money  shall 
induce  me  to  stay  another  year  in  India.  The  heat  is  such,  we  sit  in 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  June  i,  1786. 
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darkness  and  perspiration  all  day  long/'  “ The  confinement  by  the 
sun,”  he  considers,  “is  as  effectual  as  the  walls  of  the  Bastille  would 
be,”  and  if  only  he  can  make  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  he  does  not 
intend,  he  says,  to  remain  any  longer,  and  will  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
be  home  again. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is,  amongst  the  Woodgate  correspondence, 
another  letter  to  William  Humphry,  written  on  exactly  the  same 
day,1  but  this  letter,  written  on  the  ist  of  June,  was  not  sent 
from  Calcutta  till  the  15th  of  November ; for  in  it  he  states  in  a 
postscript  that  although  it  was  written  five  months  before,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  sending  it  until  November,  and  then  it  went  by 
the  slow  packet,  but,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote  a very  much  longer 
one  also  to  his  brother,  bringing  his  information  very  much  more  up 
to  date,  and  having  prepared  the  earlier  one,  thought  fit  to  enclose  that 
also.  By  this  time,  he  says,  he  had  five  thousand  pounds  due  to  him, 
and  hoped  to  get  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  he  was  sure  he  could  never 
live  in  India,  the  heat  and  the  moisture  of  the  country  being  fatal  to 
him,  and  his  medical  friend  had  said  that  if  he  were  to  stay  long,  his 
stay  might  be  permanent,  for  it  was  impossible  he  could  live  there,  and 
in  any  case  he  was  laying  “ the  foundation  of  a joyless  existence.”  He 
said  it  was  not  the  language  of  despondency,  he  was  ready  to  face  any 
danger,  even  death  in  India,  “ with  sufficient  inducement,”  but  his 
health  was  being  sacrificed  for  what  he  considered  “ an  inadequate 
reward,”  and  it  would  be  madness  to  remain.  What  he  had  remitted, 
and  what  he  hoped  to  bring,  he  said,  would  make  him  “ an  inde- 
pendent bachelor,”  and  if  he  was  ever  to  marry,  would  make  marriage 
more  eas3^,  and  he  was  proposing  to  return  in  the  ship  called  the 
Benington,  commanded  by  a Captain  Le}^  of  Exeter,  and  had  already 
written  for  his  passage.  Of  Miss  Boydell,  whose  letters  he  had 
apparently  not  received,  he  writes  thus  : “ Miss  Boydell’s  behaviour  is 
affectionate,  attentive  and  generous  in  the  highest  degree,  every  line 
from  her  assures  me  more  strongly  of  her  worth,  and  the  value  of  their 
connection,”  while  further  on  in  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  the  close 
attachment  between  his  brother  and  Miss  Boydell,  and  hopes  that  such 
an  attachment  will  never  cease.  He  was  distressed  at  the  arrival  in 
India  of  a certain  Mrs.  Hill.  He  says,  “ A most  unlucky  importation 
has  just  taken  place,  Mrs.  Hill,  daughter-in-law,”  says  he,  "to  Mrs.  Hill 
of  Newman  Street,  a relation  and  friend  of  Miss  Lenquets,  is  now  in 
Calcutta,”  “a  pretty  widow  with  two  children,”  who  had  “adventured 
across  this  immense  ocean  in  search  of  a provision.”  She  had  great  merit, 
he  adds,  was  a pupil  of  Meyer’s,  powerfully  recommended  to  the  leading 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,'’  June  i,  1786,  sent  Nov.  15,  and  one  of  Nov.  15  also. 
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people,  her  brother-in-law,  young  Mr.  Hill,  being  a very  popular  character, 
high  in  the  Company’s  service,  much  attended  to  and  known  to  every 
one.  She  w as  also  considered  as  having  taken  a laudable  step  to  relieve 
herself  and  support  her  children,  and  was  universally  patronized,  so 
much  so,  Humphry  adds,  that  he  would  “rather  have  had  all  the  male 
painters  in  England  landed  in  Bengal  then  this  single  woman,”  who, 
it  was  evident,  was  obtaining  commissions  right  and  left,  and  was  taking 
away  work  which  he  had  anticipated  receiving.  The  lady  in  question 
was  probably  the  miniature  painter  known  to  us  as  Diana  Hill,  who 
certainly  painted  a few  miniatures  in  England,  and  exhibited  three  times 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  whose  name  then  disappears  from  its 
proceedings.  She  probably  went  to  India,  and  perchance  remained 
there,  or  it  may  be  that  she  married,  and  that  some  of  her  later  work 
is  represented  under  her  married  name,  and  has  not  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  her. 

Humphry  had  been  told,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  that,  although 
there  were  “ many  of  his  professional  brethren  at  the  Presidencies,” 
so  he  himself  tells  us,  “ yet  no  person  whatever  painted  in  miniature,” 
and  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Macpherson,  who  had  succeeded  Warren  Hastings  as  Governor-General, 
to  confine  his  work  to  miniature  painting,  and  not  to  paint  in  oil,  in 
order  “ to  avoid  contention  and  jealousy.”  He  says  that  he  had  provided 
himself  with  materials  “for  every  branch  of  his  work,”  but  he  acceded 
to  the  Governor’s  suggestion  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  apparently  while 
in  the  East  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  miniature  work.  Hence  it 
was  very  natural  that  he  should  dread  the  presence  of  Smart,  who  was 
his  great  rival,  and  be  considerably  depressed  by  that  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who, 
on  account  of  her  personal  skill,  and  her  charm,  as  a young  and  pretty 
widow,  was  likely  to  be  even  a more  formidable  opponent  to  him  in  his 
own  particular  branch  of  art. 

Then,  again,  another  circumstance  had  depressed  him.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis1 had  arrived  in  India.  His  arrival,  he  says,  had  been  “generally 
desired,”  but  he  had  utterly  destroyed  the  Macpherson  influence  in 
Lucknow,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  therefore  he  was 
fearful  whether  he  should  obtain  in  that  city  the  commissions  which  he 
had  desired.  However,  he  was  going  to  try  to  get  an  introduction  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  it  was  said,  was  but  following  the  advice  and 
example  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  perhaps  in  this  way  he  might  be  made 
more  happy. 

There  are  many  allusions  in  the  letters  to  Miss  Jarrett,  who  had 
married  Captain  Scott,  and  had  invited  him  to  come  and  visit  her  at 

1 Charles,  first  Marquis  and  second  Earl  Cornwallis  (1738-1805). 
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Benares.  Whether  Mrs.  Scott  was  painting  portraits  is  not  very  clearly 
stated,  or  whether  it  was  simply  that  her  husband  was  a very  rich  man, 
but  Ozias  Humphry  says  that  it  was  believed  that  Mrs.  Scott  would  “be 
returning  to  England  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years,  in  the  possession 
of  a hundred  thousand  pounds.”  He  says,  if  he  had  come  early  to  the 
country,  he  would  have  become  reconciled  to  its  climate,  and  might 
have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  He  still  regards  a fortune  as 
inevitable,  if  one  had  common  prudence  and  good  talents,  but  he  had 
“ so  horrid  an  apprehension  ” of  the  return  of  the  hot  season,  and  was 
so  much  worried  by  various  matters,  and  distressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  making  the  money  he  expected,  that  he  was  eager  to  come  home 
again,  and  was  altogether  in  a much  less  cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  that 
with  which  he  had  landed  in  the  East. 

His  troubles,  however,  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  He  went  to  the 
Court  of  Oude,  at  Lucknow,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Nabob  Vizier.  He 
was  absent  from  Calcutta  for  seven  months,  and  carried  out  a great  many 
commissions,  painting  the  Nabob  himself,  his  son  and  successor,  Ali  Khan, 
the  principal  ministers,  and  many  other  notable  persons,  his  five  chief 
portraits  at  Lucknow  having  been  those  of  Asopli  ul  Dowlah,  the  Nabob 
Vizier;  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the  Prime  Minister;  theShahzada;  theSaidzada, 
the  elder  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah  ; and  Hussein 
Reza  Khan  ; and  of  these  miniatures  he  not  only  made  the  originals, 
but  prepared  exceedingly  fine  replicas  (at  one  time  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pepper  Staveley,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Service,  and  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  Aitchison),  and  further  replicas,  not  wholly  finished,  which  are  in  the 
Turner  collection.  For  these  miniatures  he  was  to  have  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  eventually  only  receiving  five  thousand,  and  his  heavy  disappoint- 
ment about  this  embittered  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  tells  that  his 
first  account  for  the  poi  traits  was  forty-seven  thousand  rupees,  that  it 
was  submitted  to  Colonel  Harper,  the  Resident,  who  approved  of  it, 
that  the  Nabob  Vizier  was  so  pleased  with  the  work  the  artist  had  done 
that  he  offeied  to  increase  the  payment,  and  finally  added  three  thousand 
rupees  to  the  account,  making  it  fifty  thousand.  He  was  not  then, 
he  said,  in  a position  to  defray  the  whole  sum.  He  paid  five  thousand 
rupees  to  the  artist,  and  gave  him  his  bond  for  the  remainder,  due  at 
the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  bearing  interest  at  twelve  per  cent. 
Colonel  Harper  assured  him  that  the  security  was  perfectly  good,1  and  he 
accepted  it,  but  the  remainder  of  the  debt  was  never  paid.  When 
Humphry  came  back  again  to  England,  he  started  a long  and  almost 
interminable  correspondence  about  this  debt.  The  Nabob  had  succeeded 
to  immense  treasure  in  1796  by  the  death  of  a neighbouring  Princess. 

1 The  letter  giving  this  guarantee  is  still  in  existence. 
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Later  on,  he  had  died,  but  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Ali  Khan. 
There  was  a considerable  sum  due  from  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  officials  of  that  Company 
were  made  towards  obtaining  the  payment  of  this  debt,  and  other  private 
and  less  important  accounts  were  shelved.  Humphry  appealed  to  Lord 
Camden  1 to  assist  him,  and  submitted  his  petition  to  the  Honourable 
Robert  Dundas,2  who  spoke  of  it  to  Pitt  and  to  Grenville,3  Sir  John 
Macpherson  was  also  fully  aware  of  the  claim,  and  accepted  its  justice, 
and  Humphry’s  agents  in  Calcutta,  Messrs.  Barber  and  Palmer,  held 
the  bond  and  were  authorized  to  receive  the  money  due  to  him,  and  to  give 
full  receipts  on  Humphry’s  behalf.  Over  and  over  again,  did  he  make 
application  to  the  Governor-General  and  the  East  India  Company  with 
a view  to  the  payment  of  this  debt.  The  Governor  accepted  it  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  amongst  Upcott’s  papers  there  still  exists  a letter  which 
he  wrote  from  169,  Piccadilly,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1798,  to  Mrs.  Wickers 
at  Oxford,  stating  that  Humphry  was  then  claiming  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Company,  that  the  claim  had  been  accepted,  and  was 
soon  to  be  settled.  A few  hundreds  of  pounds  were  sent  to  Humphry 
in  1799,  but  the  vast  proportion  of  the  money  he  never  received. 

Moreover,  ill  health,  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  a determination 
to  be  back  in  a cooler  climate,  induced  Humphry  to  return  to  England 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  but  his  journey  back  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  He  said  in  one  letter 4 that  he  heard  of  “a  disposition  ” on 
board  a ship  which  he  could  purchase  for  a sum  of  money  from  a certain 
Mr.  Prinseps,  and  for  this  he  was  to  have  the  first  mate’s  cabin,  which 
the  purser  had  told  him  measured  ten  feet  two  by  fifteen  feet  six,  but 
on  board  he  was  put  into  the  third  mate’s  cabin,  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  only  nine  feet  six  by  eight  feet  six.  He  complained  that  this 
action  was  “ unjust,  oppressive,  and  violent.”  He  had  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  larger  cabin,  for  which  Mr.  Prinseps  had  paid  nine  thousand 
rupees,  whereas  the  one  which  he  was  given  had  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Prinseps  for  six  thousand  rupees.  It  was  injurious  to  him  in  his 
professional  work,  for  so  small  was  the  cabin  that  during  the  voyage  he 
was  prevented  from  making  such  studies  “ as  the  subjects  of  a ship 
abundantly  afford,”  and  he  could  not  even  “ see  from  it  the  distant, 
exterior  objects  ” which  he  desired  to  represent.  He  had  purchased, 
with  the  captain’s  actual  consent,  the  first  mate’s  cabin,  but  was  not 
even  told  where  it  was,  and  it  was  several  days  after  he  had  been  on 
board  before  he  found  out  the  cabin  he  ought  to  have  had  and  claimed 

1 Sir  John  Pratt,  second  Earl  Camden  and  first  Marquis  (1759-1840). 

2 Robert,  second  Viscount  Melville  (1771-1851). 

3 Richard,  Earl  Temple  (1711-1779). 

4 R.A.,  IV/2-3  and  4. 
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it,  and  then  the  first  mate,  a man  named  William  White,  told  him  that 
he  had  as  good  a cabin  for  his  money  as  any  other  gentleman  on  board, 
and  he  must  make  himself  content  with  it.  As  it  happened,  the  chief 
mate  was  the  brother  of  the  captain,  and  in  consequence,  he  had  both 
officials  against  him,  and  could  not  hope  for  redress.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  bitter  protests,  and  informed  both  the  captain 
and  the  mate  that  the  moment  he  should  come  on  land,  he  should 
demand  redress,  but  for  the  present,  as  he  could  hope  for  no  proper 
attention  from  them  during  the  voyage,  he  would  content  himself  with 
what  he  calls  “ a horrid  little  place,”  until  they  reached  England. 
The  moment  they  did  so,  he  wrote  very  forcible  letters  to  both  captain 
and  mate,  and  from  one  of  them  received  what  he  says  was  “ a silly, 
rude  defiance.”  Furthermore,  the  captain  wrote  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  not  understood  he  was  dissatisfied,  whereas  Humphry  says  his 
dissatisfaction  was  known  to  every  officer  and  every  passenger  in  the 
ship  for  months  past,  and  the  captain’s  ignorance  of  it  could  not  but 
appear  extraordinary.  The  only  person  on  board  the  ship  who  seems 
to  have  been  at  all  kind  to  him  was  the  purser,  who  made  special  efforts 
with  regard  to  certain  cases  of  otto  of  rose  which  he  was  bringing  over 
to  England,  and  which  he  intended  as  gifts  to  his  lady  friends.  The  ship 
was  not  the  Berrington,  on  which  he  had  intended  to  sail,  nor  was  the 
captain  the  Captain  Ley  whom  he  had  spoken  of  before  in  his  letter. 
The  Berrington  would  have  sailed  faster  than  the  vessel  on  which  he 
eventually  came,  and  would  have  touched  at  Madras  and  the  Cape, 
but  his  anticipation  of  getting  this  big  cabin  led  him  to  change  his  mind, 
and  it  was  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  an  Indiaman,  that  he  came  home. 

The  only  letter  1 that  we  have  written  on  board  is  one  that  he  wrote 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  8th  of  June,  1787,  when  he  was  expecting 
to  land  in  England  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  his  family  had 
received  the  letter.  He  said  he  had  left  his  affairs  in  India  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  William  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  nephew,  and  his  agents, 
Messrs.  Burgh  and  Barker.  These  latter  were  Lord  Cornwallis’  agents, 
and  “ opulent  and  worthy  men,”  that  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
was  also  on  his  way  from  India  to  England,  but  unfortunately  they  had 
not  been  able  to  travel  together,  as  he  had  gone  by  the  Berrington,  in 
which  Humphry  himself  had  at  first  taken  his  passage.  He  believed 
that  the  letter  would  come  by  the  Berrington,  and  that  he  himself,  in 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  would  be  touching  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  intended 
to  make  a considerable  number  of  sketches,  and  was  hoping  with  great 
eagerness  to  see  his  brother  shortly,  but  that  if  he  was  landed  in  the 
West  of  England,  he  thought  first  of  all  he  would  go  and  see  his  mother. 

1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,"  June  8,  1787. 
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No  sooner,  however,  did  he  land  in  the  country,  than,  as  we  have  said, 
he  commenced  to  take  action  against  Captain  White  and  his  brother 
the  mate,  and  a mass  of  correspondence  relates  to  his  bitter  complaints 
concerning  the  passage,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated.  He  took 
legal  procedure  against  both  officials,  and  requested  that  their  answers 
should  be  sent  to  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Baker  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  find  out  from  the  correspondence,  he  seems  to  have 
wasted  all  his  time,  and  obtained  no  redress  whatever. 

The  much  anticipated  sojourn  in  India  had  not  been  a success. 
Humphry’s  health  had  been  injured,  he  had  not  made  anything 
like  the  sum  of  money  which  he  had  anticipated,  he  had  met  with 
many  disappointments  in  the  country,  and  was  going  back  to  England 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  emolument  yet  unpaid,  and  with  a certain 
amount  of  fear  as  to  whether,  having  left  the  place,  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  obtain  the  money.  There  are  scores  of  documents  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Library,  relative  to  this  claim,  letters  addressed  to  the  most 
important  people  of  the  day,  copies  of  their  replies,  and  of  Humphry’s 
further  statements,  as  well  as  petitions,  and  in  the  India  Office  there  is 
almost  as  large  an  accumulation  of  papers  respecting  the  same  claim. 
For  the  rest  of  Humphry’s  life,  he  devoted  an  enormous  amount  of 
energy  to  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain  possession  of  the  money, 
and  the  latter  part  of  it  was  spoiled  and  embittered  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  never  able  to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Just  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  he  had  received 
a long  letter  from  his  agents  in  Calcutta,  dated  the  29th  of  April,  1799. 
They  told  him  that,  prior  to  his  decease,  the  Nabob  had  tendered  the 
principal  of  his  debts  to  his  European  creditors  at  Lucknow,  that,  after 
long  delay  and  altercation,  the  creditors  had  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment proposed,  but  then,  when  all  was  settled,  His  Highness  only  decided 
to  pay  back  money  that  he  had  actually  borrowed,  and  did  not  include, 
in  his  proposed  arrangement,  payment  for  goods  which  he  had  received. 
Now  that  he  had  died,  the  agents  said  that  the  “ chance  of  recovering 
your  demand,  which  was  at  all  times  precarious,  is  now  become  very 
improbable,  and  we  confess  that  we  entertain  no  sort  of  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  realize  one  rupee  of  the  money.”  However,  they  went  on  to  say 
that  they  were  anxious  to  help  him  in  every  way,  and  had  requested  a 
high  official  recently  promoted  to  afford  them  the  benefit  of  his  advice, 
relative  to  the  best  method  of  procedure.  They  told  the  artist,  however, 
that  they  were  persuaded  that  the  slightest  exercise  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  great  personages  whom  Humphry  knew  in  England 
would  much  more  rapidly  procure  the  full  discharge  of  his  demand  upon 
the  old  Nabob  “ than  the  most  undeniable  claims  of  equity,  for  a word 
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from  the  Governor-General  would  supersede  every  other  pretension.”  This 
particular  letter  1 Humphry  sent  on  to  his  brother  for  him  to  see,  and 
communicated  the  purport  of  it  to  Lord  Camden.  He  stated  that  he 
would  approach  Lord  Mornington,  and  would  make  it  a personal  and 
particular  request  to  get  the  matter  settled,  but  the  difficulty  had  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Camden  had  discovered  that  in  the  last 
treaty  with  the  Nabob,  the  East  India  Company  disclaimed  all  inter- 
ference with  his  private  debts,  and,  therefore,  he  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  “ difficulties  were  serious,”  but  was  at  the  same  time  ready  to 
do  anything  in  his  power  “ to  assist  ” the  painter.  Humphry  himself 
says,  that,  being  conscious  of  “ the  justice  and  integrity  ” of  his  demand, 
“ than  which  no  claim  in  any  country,  or  upon  any  cause  was  ever  more 
just,”  or  more  “ worthy  of  attention,”  he  had  the  firmest  reliance  upon 
“ the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  thing.”  It  would  rather  appear,  from  the 
mass  of  correspondence  at  the  India  Office,  that  Humphry’s  exalted 
opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  his  own  claim  and  the  absolute  necessity 
that  it  should  be  settled,  exasperated  the  officials,  because  gradually 
the  letters  grew  cooler  and  more  cool,  and  after  the  Nabob  had  died, 
and  it  was  found  that  his  debts  were  exceedingly  heavy,  the  Indian 
officials  regarded  Humphry’s  claim  as  one  of  slight  importance,  and  put 
it  aside,  worried  by  the  importunity  with  which  he  was  approaching 
them  concerning  it. 

According  also  to  the  papers,  it  is  clear  that  twice,  especially  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  year  1800,  Humphry,  but  for  his  own  pigheaded 
behaviour,  might  have  been  paid  the  principal  of  the  debt.  There  is 
a Foreign  Office  precis  in  existence  of  a conversation  between  the  late 
Lord  Camden,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  representative  of 
Humphry,  in  which  it  was  asked  if  Humphry  would  accept  the  principal 
of  the  debt  without  the  interest  at  twelve  per  cent,  which  had  been 
running  from  the  original  date.  They  pointed  out  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  issued  an  edict  just  before  the  death  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  that  the 
East  India  Company  was  not,  on  any  account,  to  interfere  with  the 
private  debts  of  the  Nabob,  nor  to  countenance  their  recovery  through 
the  Company,  and  this  had  proved  a complete  release  to  the  Nabob 
from  his  private  debts,  but  the  Government  of  India  had  considered 
on  these  two  separate  occasions,  in  1792  and  in  1800,  whether  they  could 
clear  off  the  principal  of  certain  of  these  private  debts.  Unluckily,  the 
Foreign  Office  memorandum  goes  on  to  say,  “ Upon  the  mention  of  this 
conversation,”  Mr.  Humphry  remarked  that,  ‘as  it  was  at  last  considered 
he  had  a right  to  the  principal,  he  was  also  entitled  to  the  interest, 
according  to  the  written  acknowledgment  of  the  Nabob,  when  he  entered 


1 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,’’  April  29,  1799. 
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into  the  covenant  to  pay  the  fifty  thousand  sicca  rupees.’  ” This 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  artist  cost  him  the  whole  debt,  and  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that,  on  two  separate  occasions,  when  offered  him,  he 
should  not  have  accepted  the  payment  of  the  principal  (£4,600  sterling), 
and  waived  that  of  the  interest. 

In  1855  members  of  the  Humphry  family  revived  the  claim,  re- 
arranged all  the  papers,  and  copied  many  of  them,  but  it  was  to  no 
effect,  for  the  India  Office  declined  to  re-open  the  question,  which  in 
their  opinion  had  been  settled  by  the  offer  made  in  1800,  which  Humphry 
was  foolish  enough  to  decline.  There  is  a mass  of  correspondence  still 
in  existence  dated  1855  and  1856. 

We  have  a little  more  news  of  India  in  a letter  which  Humphry’s 
friend,  Thomas  Daniell,  the  Royal  Academician,  wrote  to  him  from  Patna 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1788,  and  which  Humphry  had  carefully 
preserved.1 

Humphry  had  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  architecture  of 
India,  and  received  “high  gratification,”  he  said,  from  the  “ edifices  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  especially  the  buildings  in  Benares,  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  and  the  various  buildings  at  Delhi,”  and  in  the 
fragment  of  his  autobiography,  to  which  allusion  has  frequently  been 
made,  he  refers  to  Thomas  Daniell  and  his  views  of  India.  He  calls 
him  a “ truly  estimable  man,”  adding  that,  “ having  seen  and  considered 
the  studies  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  Europe,  he  takes  upon 
himself  decidedly  to  say  that  Mr.  Daniell  has  enriched  this  country 
with  more  accurate  representations  of  original  and  interesting  objects 
than  ever  was  brought  into  any  country  by  any  one  man  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.”  Daniell  tells  him  in  this  letter  that  at  length  he 
had  completed  his  own  twelve  views  of  Calcutta,  but  the  effort  he  had 
experienced  in  the  undertaking  had  almost  worn  him  out.  He  had 
been  advised  to  take  a trip  in  the  country,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Patna  in  a good  strong  roomy  pinnace,  where  he  could  draw  and  paint 
with  comfort.  He  did  not  think  he  should  repent  the  excursion,  and 
would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  describing  all  his  adventures  when 
they  met  in  England.  The  Calcutta  views  which  he  was  offering  to  his 
friend  he  was  sending  by  the  William  Pitt,  lndiaman,  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
Begby,  but  he  did  not  think  that  Humphry  would  regard  them  as  very 
satisfactory,  in  fact  he  thought  he  might  consider  them  as  a poor 
performance,  but  he  must  look  upon  them  as  Bengalee  work.  “ I was 
obliged  to  stand,”  he  adds,  “ Painter,  Engraver,  Coppersmith,  Printer 
and  printer’s  devil  myself.  It  was  a devilish  undertaking,  but  I was 
determined  to  go  through  it  at  all  events.”  By  the  same  man  he  was 


1 R.A.,  IV./13. 
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sending  back  to  Humphry  a picture  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  a bundle 
of  prints  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands.  He  was  quite  unable  to  sell 
them  in  Calcutta,  and  said  that  the  commonest  bazaar  was  full  of  prints. 
Hodges  ’ Indian  views,  said  he,  are  “ selling  off  by  cartloads,”  and 
although  framed  and  glazed,  are  bought  for  “ less  money  than  the  glass 
alone  could  be  purchased  in  the  bazaar,  so  have  times  changed.”  Some 
of  Humphry’s  furniture  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Johnson,  but  his  palanquin 
and  his  coloured  canvas  Daniell  himself  had  bought.  He  had  not 
yet  wanted  them,  but  he  would  account  to  Humphry  for  them,  when 
he  came  home.  His  chairs  and  tables  had  gone  into  the  possession 
of  a Mr.  Jennings,1  who  was  responsible  for  them.  He  said  that  Mrs. 
Hill  was  still  at  work  “ making  handsome  faces,”  in  the  very  house 
in  which  Humphry  had  lived  in  Calcutta  ; that  Zoffany  was  up  country, 
but  not  doing  very  much  at  present  in  the  way  of  painting  ; that  Devis  2 
had  been  running  about  the  country  for  some  time,  but  not  to  any 
profitable  purpose,  that  Alefounder  3 was  no  better,  and  never  would  be, 
and  that  Hickey 4 was  putting  up  to  subscription  the  ‘ ‘ Lives  of  the 
Grecian  Painters  in  Italian  and  English,”  and  that  his  advertisement  was 
appearing  in  the  Calcutta  papers,  but  at  present  Daniell  did  not  consider 
with  very  much  success.  He  mentioned  a man  whom  he  knew  in 
London,  called  Jeffery  Dunstan,6  who,  he  said,  was  painting  ceilings, 
friezes,  and  chimneypieces  in  a grotesque  way,  with  a good  deal  of  taste, 
and  was  also  doing  gilding  and  plain  work.  He  recommended  him  to 
Humphry’s  attention,  and  said  he  would  be  grateful  if  Humphry  could 
do  him  any  service,  and  added  how  eager  he  was  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  in  England,  and  talk  over  their  joint  Indian  campaigns,  envying 
him  for  having  arrived  in  the  old  country,  and  being  out  of  India,  a 
country  which  they  both  of  them  thoroughly  disliked.  He  ends  the 
long  and  chatty  letter,  “ With  all  sincerity  your  friend,”  sends  it  by  the 
Rodney,  and  addresses  it  to  the  care  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  because  he 
is  quite  sure  that  by  that  means  it  will  safely  arrive. 

Another  friend,  Mr.  Trenchard,6  wrote  a letter,  which  was  also 
apparently  awaiting  Humphry  on  his  arrival,  in  which  he  speaks  of  him 
as  the  most  “ fickle  man  alive,”  but  says  that  he  “ has  many  other 
virtues  which  counter-balance  his  foibles.”  He  asks  him  whether  he 
would  like,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  come  down  and  see  him  at 

1 Perhaps  H.  C.  Jennings,  the  virtuoso  (1731-1819).  He  had  an  estate  in  Bengal. 

a A.  W.  Devis  (1763-1822),  painter,  lived  for  a while  in  Bengal. 

3 J ohn  Alefounder  died  in  India  from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 

4 Thos.  Hickey  (fl.  1760-1790).  His  “History  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,”  Calcutta, 

1 788,  never  extended  beyond  Vol.  1. 

5 Jeffery  Dunstan  (i759(?)-I797)>  Mayor  of  Garrat. 

« R.  A.,  IV/12. 
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Bloxworth,  coming  down  by  the  Salisbury  coach  from  the  White  Horse 
cellar,  which  makes  the  journey  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
on  by  coach  the  next  morning  to  Exeter,  as  far  as  Blandford,  where  he 
would  find  the  postchaise  that  would  wait  for  the  coach,  and  bring  him 
on  to  that  house.  He  tells  Humphry  that  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  bring 
his  servant  down  with  him,  and  he  would  receive  a very  happy  welcome 
from  his  friends,  who  would  be  rejoicing  at  having  him  back  again  with 
them  in  England. 


x 
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From  India,  Ozias  Humphry  returned  a changed  and  a disappointed  man. 
Gone  was  the  gaiety  with  which  he  had  entered  into  the  adventure.  Gone 
also  was  his  confidence  and  his  certainty  of  success.  The  result  had  not 
come  up  to  his  expectations.  He  was  in  poor  health,  after  an  uncomfort- 
able voyage,  and  evidently  his  temper  had  suffered  by  reason  of  his 
residence  in  the  East,  and  we  find  hereafter  a man  of  a very  different 
character  to  the  one  who  left  England  three  years  before.  His  tempera- 
mental fickleness  continued,  but,  added  to  it,  we  notice  a growing 
irritability,  and  his  papers  reveal  more  than  one  provoking  quarrel 
with  his  friends  and  sitters,  coupled  with  a determination  to  argue  out 
his  own  position  to  the  end.  Yet,  for  all  this,  there  must  have  been  a 
fascinating  side  to  his  character  ; amongst  many  people  he  was  very 
popular,  receiving  invitations  to  important  houses,  and  being  treated 
with  marked  and  unusual  friendship,  by  some  who  occupied  high 
positions  and  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  not  given  to 
receiving  artists  on  terms  of  equality,  and  were  infrequently  able  to 
regard  them  as  personal  friends.  His  failing  eyesight,  which  later  on 
was  to  cost  him  such  grievous  trouble  as  to  oblige  him  to  relinquish  his 
artistic  pursuits,  was  even  then  a source  of  serious  inconvenience. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  suffered  from  cataract,  and  although  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  very  far  removed 
from  the  skill  with  which  they  exist  in  the  present  day,  yet  there  were 
even  then  persons  who  were  fully  qualified  to  give  him  some  kind  of 
assistance,  but  with  a curious  contrariness,  he  seems  to  have  preferred 
to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a quack,  unfortunately  with  disastrous 
results.  It  is  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Humphry  took  up  the  study 
of  pastel,  and  pursued  it  with  great  avidity,  eventually,  as  one  of  his 
contemporaries  remarked,  becoming  as  able  a painter  in  pastel  as  in  earlier 
years  he  had  been  in  miniature.  In  this  fresh  medium  he  obtained  a con- 
siderable number  of  noteworthy  commissions,  and  although  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  many  of  his  crayon  portraits,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he 
executed  a large  number,  and  there  are  probably  many  paintings  by 
him  in  the  country  houses  of  England,  masquerading  under  a different 
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name.  His  exhibits,  from  the  time  he  returned  to  England,  are  fairly 
numerous.  He  sent  in  to  the  Academy  two  pictures  in  1792,  seven  in 
the  following  year,  nine  in  1794,  the  same  number  in  1795,  only  one, 
however,  in  1796,  and  five  more  in  1797,  but  from  that  date  his  exhibits 
at  the  Academy  cease,  and  it  is  generally  stated,  probably  with  some 
truth,  that  the  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  which 
he  exhibited  in  1797,  were  actually  the  last  paintings  he  was  able  to 
execute.  In  1792,  Humphrj’  became  portrait  painter  in  crayon  to  His 
Majesty,  and  about  the  same  time  attained  to  full  rank  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  seems  probable  that  he  himself  made  application  for 
the  position  of  Portrait  Painter  in  Crayon  to  the  King,  because  there  is 
in  existence  a letter  from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  dated  January 
27th,  1792,1  in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  illness, 
and  entreats  the  Duke  to  help  in  his  application.  He  says,  “ I learn 
from  private  and  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  in  the  extremest  danger,  so  as  to  make  it  probable  he 
may  not  even  be  alive  by  to-morrow  night.”  2 “It  is  with  the  truest 
concern,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ I relate  it,  but  Dr.  Warren  3 declares  that 
at  length  they  know  his  real  complaint,  which  is  an  entire  breaking  up 
of  his  Constitution,  that  first  manifested  itself  with  the  loss  of  his  Ej/es. 
At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  door  the  servant  has  orders  to  report  him  better 
than  he  is,  but  Mr.  Burke  4 has  been  seent  for  from  Braconsfield  (who 
is  the  only  friend  he  permits  to  see  him),  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
which  by  him  are  finally  disposed.”  “ I am  thus  particular  to  your 
Grace,”  he  adds,  “ to  entreat  that,  whatever  you  have  the  goodness  to 
do  in  my  behalf  with  My  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  West,  may  be  done  with 
the  utmost  possible  despatch,  or  it  will  certainty  be  ineffectual.”  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  Humphry  could  have  ever  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  succeeding  Reynolds  in  his  position  as  President,  and  it  would 
appear  therefore  that  this  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  with  a view  of 
enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Duke  in  the  application  Humphry  was  making  for 
a Royal  appointment.  Apparently  a little  before  that,  Humphry  had  a 
violent  quarrel  with  West,5  and  some  letters  of  an  unsatisfactorj/  nature 
had  passed  between  them,  for  there  is  in  existence  a letter  6 from  West 
to  Humphry,  dated  in  1789,  only  two  years  before  this  application  was 
made,  in  which  Humphry  was  invited  to  come  with  others  to  dine  with 


1 R.A.,  IV/63. 

2 He  died  Feb.  23,  1792. 

3 John  Taylor  Warren  (1771-1849),  physician,  pupil  of  John  Hunter. 

4 Edmund  Burke  (1729-1797).  He  was  one  of  the  executors  to  Sir  Joshua’s  will.  Malone 

was  another. 

6 Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.  (1738-1820). 

6 R.A.,  IV/44. 
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West  at  Slaughter's  Coffeehouse,1  and  to  make  one  of  what  West  calls  “ a 
gathering  of  friends.”  In  this  letter,  West  promises  that  he  will  return 
Humphry’s  letters  to  him,  and  hopes  that  “ they  will  be  the  best  of  friends 
again.”  Apparently  the  petition  to  the  King  was  successful,  because 
amongst  the  Upcott  papers  is  an  autograph  letter  from  West,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  dated  the  3rd  of  March,  1792, 2 in  which  he  makes 
known  to  the  Duke  that  the  King  “ has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify 
his  pleasure  that  Mr.  Humphry  take  the  title  of  Painter  in  Crayons  to 
His  Majesty,  and  that  your  Grace  do  communicate  to  him  this  mark 
of  His  Majesty’s  favour  by  sending  him  this  letter.”  On  the  back  of 
the  letter,  Humphry  has  himself  written,  five  days  after  its  date,  the 
following  note : “ This  letter  was  carried  to  the  King  on  the  morning  of 
its  date,  and  read  by  His  Majesty  at  the  Queen’s  House  in  St.  James’ 
Park  (by  Benjamin  West,  since  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy) 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to  direct  that  it  should 
be  immediately  sent  to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset.” 

He  commenced  his  crayon  work  in  May,  1791.  This  date  we  know 
for  certain,  because  at  Knole  there  is  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
which  has  inscribed  on  the  back  of  it  the  following  words : “ This  is  the 
first  portrait  in  crayon  painted  by  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.,  it  was 
begun  in  May  and  finished  early  in  June,  1791.” 

Soon  after  Humphry’s  return  from  India,  his  mother  died  (011 
February  17,  1789),  and  the  papers  contain  his  draft 3 for  the  inscription 
to  be  placed  on  her  monument.  It  was  not  carried  out  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  him,  as,  eventually,  a larger  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  both  father  and  mother.  There  are  not  many  allusions  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  in  the  letters  written  from  Ozias  to  William  Humphry,  but 
there  is  a little  group  of  such  letters  which  come  in  just  at  this  particular 


1 In  St.  Martin’s  Lane  close  to  Leicester  Square,  the  favourite  resort  of  artists  at  that  time. 
See  Pyne’s  “ Wine  and  Walnuts.”  Hogarth,  Haydey,  Wilkie,  all  frequented  Slaughter’s  Coffee 
House.  There  is  a view  of  it  in  the  Grace  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

2 R.A.,  1V/G6. 

3 Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  HUMPHRY, 

A Sincere  Friend,  a Virtuous  Wife,  and  an  affectionate  Mother. 

She  was  born,  and  passed  her  whole  life  in  this  Town  (Honiton),  and  died  with  pious 
resignation  17th  February,  1789. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Hooper,  of  a family  that  reside  at  Braunton,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  County  of  Devon. 

In  the  25th  year  of  her  age,  she  married 

George  Humphry,  Gent, 

who  died  July  ye  21st,  1758. 

He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Humphry,  Gent,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  the  only  surviving  issue 
of  the  Rev.  Ozias  Upcott  (near  forty  years  rector  of  this  parish),  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 
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period  of  his  life,  and  which  contain  some  interesting  scraps  of  in- 
formation. They  were  written  about  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
was  marrying  Arabella  Diana  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Cope,1 
by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  the  fourth  Duke  [who  will  be  alluded 
to  a little  later  on  as  a boy],  and  of  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
comes  into  our  story,  later  on,  because  she  married,  first  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  and  secondly,  Earl  Amherst ; and  the  other  became 
Baroness  Buckhurst  in  her  own  right,  and  by  her  the  title  has  been 
carried  on  to  the  present  day.  It  had  been  asserted  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  that  Humphry’s  brother  had  been  the  clergyman  who  had 
married  the  Duke,  and  Humphry  had  received  a message  to  that  effect 
from  Sir  Sampson  Wright,2  but  he  had  said  that  the  statement  was  not 
likely  to  be  true,  and  in  his  letter  to  his  brother,  written  only  3 five  days 
after  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  he  says,  “ It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
to  me  that  the  Duke  thought  it  proper  for  Mr.  Curtis  4 to  marry  him. 
What  a gross  affront  would  it  not  have  been  to  have  passed  over  the 
rector  of  his  parish,  and  one  too,  whose  family  he  had  so  long  known.” 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  William  Humphry  had  hoped  he  might 
have  been  selected  for  the  honour  in  question.  Ozias  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  was  expecting  that  the  new  Duchess  of  Dorset  would  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  on  Thursday  next,  previous  to  the  birthday,  “ on  which 
day,”  he  adds,  “ no  presentations  are  made.”  He  also  mentions  in  the 
same  letter  that  he  was  ordering  for  himself  a new  suit  with  which  he 
could  pay  his  compliments  to  their  Graces,  and  he  asks  Mrs.  Humphry 
to  do  him  the  favour  of  accepting  what  he  rather  quaintly  calls,  “ the 
contaminated  portrait  of  myself  in  enamel  that  was  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Boy  dell,”  6 and  if  she  will  do  so,  he  will  send  it  to  her  with  the 
seal. 

He  was  then  hopeful  of  recovering  his  money  from  India,  and  had 
been  approaching  Lord  Bayham,  afterwards  the  Marquis  Camden,  in 
the  matter. 

In  the  next  letter,6  written  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  refers  to 
the  disposal  of  her  possessions.  “ I think  with  you,”  he  says,  “ considering 
how  long  it  is  since  any  new  furniture  had  been  added  to  my  Mother’s 
House,  and  how  many  years  it  has  been  in  use,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  the  pictures  and  prints,  which  made  some  little  figure  while 
disposed  of  about  the  House,  are  now  in  my  possession  in  London,  the 

1 Second  Baronet  of  Brewerne,  grandson  of  the  first  Baronet,  ob.  1781. 

2 Police  Magistrate,  knighted  in  1782. 

3 'Woodgate  Correspondence,”  9th  January,  1790. 

4 Rector  of  Sevenoaks  : the  name  was  spelt  Curteis. 

5 Sec  page  134. 

c ‘‘Woodgate  Correspondence,”  25th  March,  1790. 
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furniture  was  not  sold  amiss."  Mrs.  Humphry  had  also  left  behind  her  a 
great  deal  of  lace,  which  had  to  be  sold,  and  the  artist  had  been  asked 
to  make  inquiries  in  London  with  a view  to  its  disposal.  At  that  moment 
he  says,  the  Emperor’s  mourning,  which  would  be  for  six  weeks,  was 
hanging  over  the  country,  and  nothing  gay  was  selling  on  that  account, 
but  he  believed  that  lace  was  growing  more  in  vogue,  and  he  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  disposing  of  that  which  his  mother  left  behind 
her. 

His  allusions  to  his  debt  in  India  intrude  into  every  one  of  his  letters. 
Here  it  is  in  these  words,  “ I wrote  Lord  Bayham,1  I shall  continue  to 
live  and  act,  as  if  I had  no  dependence  on  it.  If  I cannot,  circumstanced 
as  I am,  support  myself,  I desire  to  starve,  therefore  it  has  not,  since  I 
saw  you,  nor  shall  it  ever,  depress  my  spirits  for  one  minute." 
Unfortunately,  this  statement  is  not  correct,  because  the  loss  did  depress 
him  considerably,  and  there  are  many  melancholy  allusions,  to  the 
difficulties  in  getting  in  this  money.  Lord  Bayham  pleased  him  very 
much.  Humphry  says,  “ There  seems  such  a radical  integrity  about 
him.”  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  re-elected,  he  said,  member  for 
Bath,  and  was  to  have  as  his  colleague  a Mr.  Palmer.2  Humphry  him- 
self was  then  writing  from  St.  James’s  Street,  expecting  Sir  George 
Yonge  every  moment,  to  carry  him  off  to  the  Devonshire  Club,  where 
he  was  to  meet,  he  most  carefully  mentions,  Lord  Courtney,3  Lord 
Fortescue,4  and  all  the  great  characters  of  the  county.  He  was  always 
an  enthusiastic  Devonshire  man,  intensely  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  county,  and  was  glad  to  meet  those  who  were  occupying 
high  positions  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  was  still  quite  ready  to  help 
his  brother,  and  says  in  this  particular  letter,  "You  know,  if  you 
want  money,  you  may  have  any  you  wish  for,  so  that  you  have  only 
to  let  me  know.  I think  you  carry  your  spirit  of  independence  to 
ridiculous  lengths.”  A letter  which  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  has  a further  reference  to  Sir  George  Yonge,5  in  which  he  says, 
that,  “ Sir  George  has  heard  all  the  particulars  of  my  Oriental  concerns, 
and  in  the  kindest  manner  (with  warmth  like  Palmer’s)  will  make 
application  in  my  behalf  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  is  his  relation  and 
particular  Friend,  and  constant  correspondent."  6 He  says  that  Sir 
George  has  taken  up  this  question  in  the  " most  cordial  manner,"  and 
adds  that,  if  the  engagements  of  Lord  Cornwallis  “ to  the  Indian  powers 

1 John,  Earl  and  first  Marquis  Camden  (1759-1840). 

2 Charles  Palmer,  Major-General,  Whig  M.P.  for  Bath  (1777-1851). 

3 William,  third  Viscount  and  eventually  9th  Earl  of  Devon  (1768-1835). 

4 Hugh,  third  Baron  and  first  Earl  (1753-1841) 

s Sir  George  Yonge  (1731-1812),  see  Appendix  9,  item  421. 

“Woodgate  Correspondence,”  27th  December,  1790. 
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will  not  allow  him  to  interfere/’  he  will  endeavour  to  take  such  measures 
with  the  Governor,  as  will  induce  him  to  leave  Humphry’s  trouble  in  the 
way  of  a legacy  to  his  successor,  General  Meadows,  (sic)  1 who  was  also 
well-known  to  Sir  George  Yonge,  and  who  was  under  an  obligation  to 
him.  Humphry  adds,  “ I saw  the  King  last  Friday  seven  nights,  and 
mean  to  go  and  make  him  another  bow  on  Thursday  next,  the 
day  that  is  kept  at  Court  as  New  Year’s  Day.  I intend  also  then,” 
he  adds,  “ to  show  him  the  last  picture  I painted  of  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Dorset.”  2 His  eyesight  was  at  that  time  in  bad  order,  and  he 
despaired  of  doing  anything  more  in  miniature  than  finishing  this  copy 
for  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  even  that,  eventually,  he  was  not  able  to 
complete.  All  this  time,  he  had  been  residing  over  Mr.  Holland’s  music 
shop  at  the  corner  of  St.  James’s  Street,  and  was  about  to  move,  but  he 
could  not  let  his  apartment.  This  he  considered  an  astonishing  circum- 
stance, “ so  finely  situated  as  it  is,  and  so  cheap  and  beautiful  in  every 
respect.”  It  was,  however,  too  costly  for  him  and  he  was  hoping  every 
day  to  get  rid  of  it.  His  mother’s  lace,  he  says,  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  sell.  By  the  27th  of  January  the  following  year,3  he  had  taken  his 
new  apartment  at  8,  Queen’s  Buildings,  Brompton,  and  said  he  was  highly 
satisfied  with  it.  “ My  present  apartment,”  he  adds,  “ in  St.  James’s 
Street  (to  the  astonishment  of  every  person),  has  not  been  let  till  within 
the  last  week.  Mr.  Halliday  4 and  family  of  Taunton,  have  engaged  it 
for  the  next  three  months,  and  are  to  pay  me  exactly  as  much  as  it 
has  cost  me  the  last  six,  so  that  I shall  have  lived  in  it  for  nothing 
ever  since  my  return  from  Weymouth  [to  this  place  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  order  to  wait  upon  the  King  and  Queen]  I hold  the  room  now.” 
he  continues,  “ upon  such  Terms  that  I may  either  quit  it  or  continue  in 
it  from  the  first  of  May,  as  it  best  suits  my  views,  and  as  the  state  of  my 
Eyes  may  render  most  eligible,  which  have  of  late  very  sensibly  improved.” 
The  only  other  matter  in  the  letter  which  has  any  special  interest  is  the 
fact  that  he  says  he  had  the  honour  of  a very  long  audience  of  the  King 
and  Queen  last  Tuesday  at  the  Queen’s  House,  and  that  he  had  seen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paine,  who  had  made  particular  inquiries  concerning 
William  Humphry.  By  August 6 of  1792,  the  prospect  of  the  settle- 
ment of  his  debt  appeared  somewhat  improved,  and  as  we  have  said, 
the  hint  had  been  given  him,  that  if  the  question  of  the  interest  were 
waived,  he  might  perhaps  obtain  the  payment  of  the  principal.  He  was 

1 Sir  Wm.  Medows,  Governor  of  Bombay  (1738-1813). 

2 Lionel,  first  Duke  (1688-1765). 

3 “Woodgate  Correspondence,”  17th  January,  1791. 

* Probably  Simon  Halliday  the  Banker  of  Halliday,  Duntze,  Praed  & Co.,  of  3,  Freeman’s 
Court,  Cornhill.  He  had  a house  in  the  west  country. 

5 “Woodgate  Correspondence,”  28th  Aug.,  1792. 
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at  first  a little  disposed  to  agree  to  this.  “ I certainly  will  gladly  submit,” 
says  he,  “ to  demand  the  principal  only  of  my  debt,  if  Lord  Bayham  recom- 
mends it,”  but  then  going  on  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  had 
been  definitely  promised  him,  he  deems  that  nothing  could  be  more 
equitable  than  that  it  should  be  paid.  A similar  proposal  was  made  to 
him  in  1800,  to  the  failure  of  which  we  have  already  made  reference. 

A letter  of  some  importance  belongs  to  the  date  May  23,  1794. 1 
William  Humphry  was  about  to  send  his  elder  son  William  to  a public 
school,  and  was  consulting  the  boy’s  godfather,  Ozias,  with  respect  to 
it.  As  evidence  of  the  opinions  that  were  held  at  that  time  respecting 
certain  schools,  the  letter  is  worth  quoting.  He  says  in  it,  “ The 
characters  of  Westminster  and  Eton  are  too  well  established  to  need 
any  opinion  of  mine  on  them.  It  is  certainly  very  necessary  that  a boy 
to  either  should  be  well  recommended,  in  order  that  any  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  him,  but  I know  not  one  of  the  masters  of  either, 
upon  whom  I could  have  the  smallest  reliance.  Eton,”  he  adds,  “ seems 
to  claim  your  preference,  for  William  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  hitherto  educated  at  Sevenoaks,  but  I understand  the 
expenses  are  unavoidably  very  great,  not  less  than  a hundred  a year, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  his  superior  advantages  there  are  very  consider- 
able.” “ The  establishment,”  he  adds,  “ is  splendid,  and  without  doubt, 
creditable,  and  in  some  instances  beneficial  to  the  future  fortunes  of 
a youth,  but  the  danger  to  his  health  and  morals  is  also  very  great.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  dining  by  invitation  with  Mr. 
Paine  at  Turnham  Green,  and  had  met  a large  party  of  guests.  Amongst 
them  was  the  Vicar  of  Chiswick,  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  a Mr.  Trebuck,  a “ grave,  sensible  and  learned  man,” 
and  the  conversation  was  about  young  Humphry.  Mrs.  Paine,  he  says, 
was  loud  and  clamorous  against  Eton,  on  account  of  the  “ crimes  and 
vices  a boy  learns  there.”  “ Paine  was  equally  so  against  Westminster, 
where  he  himself  was  bred,”  but  both  of  them,  and  several  of  their 
guests,  including  Mr.  Trebuck,  were  warm  in  recommending  the  school 
at  Chiswick,  kept  by  Dr.  Horne  2 [who  was  married  to  one  of  Zoffany’s 
daughter’s]  and  declared  that  it  was  one  of  “ the  most  orderly  and  well 
regulated  ” schools  in  the  kingdom.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  “ Dr. 
Horne  himself  is  an  exellent  scholar  and  most  worthy  man.  Mrs.  Horne 
is  an  uncommonly  clever,  active  and  valuable  woman,  superintending 
the  whole  of  her  concerns  herself,  and  with  proper  assistance  under  her.” 
“Dr.  Horne’s  principal  usher  (for  there  are  many)  is  a Mr.  Scott,  an 
uncommonly  learned  and  valuable  man,  upon  whom  I might  hope  for 

1 “Woodgate  Correspondence,”  23rd  May,  1794. 

2 Rev.  T.  Horne,  father  of  Sir  Wm.  Horne,  Attorney-General  (1774-1860). 
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some  interest,  as  well  as  upon  Dr.  Horne  himself,  with  whom  I have  the 
pleasure  to  be  a little  acquainted,  for  young  Mr.  Copley  1 was  educated 
with  him,  at  whose  father’s  house  I have  often  seen  the  Doctor.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Horne’s  school  was  limited  to  a hundred,  that 
his  terms  were  upon  a card,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  letter,  that  Mrs. 
Paine,  who  was  living  in  the  house  in  which  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset 
had  resided  at  Turnliam  Green,  was  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
Dr.  Horne’s  school,  and  that  her  property  was  close  to  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  school.  He  considered  it  would  be  an  advantage,  in 
case  of  illness,  for  William  Humphry  to  be  near  to  some  friends,  and  Mrs. 
Paine  had  sent  a message  that  she  would  consider  the  boy  as  one  of  her 
own  childien.  He  had  been  making  inquiry  about  this  school,  and  said 
that  “ the  air,  the  meat,  the  vegetables,  the  superintendence,  and  care, 
their  instruction  and  the  vicinity,”  had  all  inclined  him  to  wish  that 
his  godson  should  go  to  the  school.  He  had  also  met  a friend,  a 
Mr.  Deare,2  who  had  two  sons  educated  at  Eton,  and  had  calculated 
the  unavoidable  expenses  at  eighty  pounds  a year  for  each  of  them, 
but  that  the  “ casual  and  incidental  expenses  ” were  so  high  that  they 
“ cannot  be  calculated.”  He  says,  of  course,  that  there  are  advan- 
tages in  Eton  on  account  of  the  “size  and  the  talents  of  the  boys,” 
and  the  “ classical  learning,”  but  he  strongly  recommends  Dr.  Horne’s 
school,  saying  that  the  principles  of  teaching  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Eton,  but  the  superintendence  was  very  much  better.  “ In  these 
times,”  says  he,  “ nothing  can  be  of  so  much  importance  to  a youth  as 
a deep,  well-grounded  education  with  good  morals.  His  future  success 
must  depend  upon  it.”  He  then  urges  his  brother  to  come  up  to  town 
to  stay  with  him,  in  the  rooms  he  was  occupying  at  13,  Old  Bond 
Street,  and  to  bring  William  with  him,  in  order  that  they  might  make 
all  proper  inquiries  at  both  schools. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  evidence  of  certain  quarrels  appears 
amongst  the  Upcott  papers.  One  of  them  was  with  a Mr.  Byng,3  the 
brother  of  Lord  Torrington.  The  first  allusion  to  this  gentleman  comes 
in  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  which  Humphry  says  that  he  has 
“ been  permitted  by  Mr.  Byng  ” to  tell  the  Duke  that  his  brother, 
“ Lord  Torrington,  is  inclined  to  accommodate  the  Duke  with  the  estate  ” 
Mr.  Byng  was  now  renting,  if  it  could  be  managed,  and  if  “ the  Duke 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.”  This 
allusion  is  conveyed  in  an  interesting  and  rather  lengthy  letter  * to  the 

1 John  Singleton  Copley  (1772-1863),  Baron  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Chancellor. 

1 Possibly  {■)  John  Deare,  1759-1798,  the  Sculptor.  Sea  “ Nollekens  and  His  Times,” 
II.  234. 

3 John  Byng,  1740-1813,  brother  of  George,  fourth  Viscount,  and  as  he  left  daughters  only, 
his  successor  in  the  peerage. 

1 R.A.,  IV/64. 
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Duke,  in  which  he  sends  in  an  account  for  two  copies  of  pictures,  one 
representing  the  late  Duke,  and  one  Lord  John  Sackville,  and  asks  for 
the  pictures  to  be  paid  for  before  they  were  sent  out  of  his  house.  He 
somewhat  hesitates  at  making  the  application,  but  says  that  it  is  the 
“ universal  practice,”  and  he  was  encouraged  to  ask  the  Duke  to  agree 
to  it,  because,  says  he,  “ when  it  is  known  that  I make  this  an  invari- 
able rule,  not  excepting  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  to  whom  it  is  known 
I have  so  many  obligations,  no  person  can  object  to  it,”  adding  that 
such  a measure  was  indispensably  necessary,  for,  says  he,  “ I have  offered 
more  inconvenience  and  given  more  offence  by  a contrary  conduct  of 
allowing  credit  and  by  endeavouring  to  recover  payment  after  the  pictures 
have  been  long  delivered,  than  by  every  other  error  of  my  life.”  On 
the  back  of  the  draft  for  this  letter,  Humphry  makes  a curious  state- 
ment, what  he  calls  a “ rude  statement  ” of  the  advantages  he  had 
derived  from  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  how  he  makes  up  the  account,  even  if  we  divide  the  figures  into 
two  groups  of  pro  and  contra  and  put  the  first  five  items  into  the  former 
and  the  remainder  part  of  the  account  in  the  latter,  especially  as 


Humphry  has  reckoned  it  all  up  in  one  sum.  He  writes  as  follows  : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Old  man  reading,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

12 

12 

0 

Madonna 

26 

5 

0 

Lady  Maynard 

15 

15 

0 

Venus,  from  Titian  in  a rich  gold  frame 

69 

6 

0 

Several  small  drawings  of  Madame  Bacelli,  Master  Sackville,  etc. 

15 

15 

0 

Sir  Edward  Sackville.  My  own  portrait  by  Romney  not  reckoned  . . 

21 

0 

0 

Francis  Austin  or  Mrs.  Bates 

On  my  return  from  India,  a rich  and  beautiful  shawl,  which  cost  me  250  sicca 

26 

4 

0 

rupees 

12 

12 

0 

A diamond  set 

A cabinet  of  miniature  pictures,  the  labour  of  one  year  and  a quarter  exclusive 

42 

0 

0 

of  the  sittings 

Independent  of  the  loss  of  my  eyes,  in  conseqence  of  the  task  by  which  I was 

600 

0 

0 

unable  to  work  for  a year  and  a half,  mere  expense  of  living,  etc. 

500 

0 

0 

Gratuitous  task  since  executed  as  presents  to  the  Duke 

To  complete  the  half  payment  of  the  composition  of  Venus,  conducting  Helen 

87 

3 

0 

to  Paris 

26 

5 

0 

These  he  reckoned  up  at  £1448  17s.,  although  it  really  comes  to 
£1454  1 ys.,  but  it  would  look  as  though  the  first  seven  items  were  for  money 
he  had  received  from  the  Duke,  or  from  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  but  that 
the  shawl  was  a purchase  on  his  part  to  give  to  the  family,  while  the 
diamond  set  seems  an  even  greater  mystery.  Humphry  is  unlikely 
to  have  paid  forty  pounds  for  diamonds  for  the  duke,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  received  a present  which  he 
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estimates  at  this  value.  Why  he  should  include  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  expenses  of  living  during  the  time  he  was  unable  to  work,  in 
an  account  of  the  advantages  he  had  received  from  the  Duke,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  understand,  unless  he  was  making  an  application  to  the 
Duke,  or  proposing  to  do  so,  for  the  payment  of  that  money,  because 
he  was  unable  to  complete  work  with  which  he  had  been  commissioned. 
Then,  at  the  foot  of  the  account,  he  makes  an  allusion  to  his  brother, 
to  whom  the  Duke  of  Dorset  had  been  exceeding^  kind,  saying,  “ When 
my  brother  obtained  the  living  of  Seal,  which  produced  him  £146  per 
annum,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  curacy  of  Wandsworth,1  the 
promise  of  a living  from  the  Archbishop,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  all  other 
patronage.”  This  would  seem  almost  to  imply  that  Humphry  was  not 
satisfied  with  what  the  Duke  had  done  for  his  brother.  There  are  two 
receipts  in  existence,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  amongst  the  muniments 
at  Knole  referring  to  Humphiy,  and  these,  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Lady  Sackville,  are  for  fifty  pounds  and  for  twenty-four  guineas.  The 
first  is  for  a portrait  in  miniature,  sixteen  guineas,  a crayon  picture  of 
the  crossing  sweeper,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,2  twenty  guineas,  and  a portrait 
of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  in  crayon  for  twelve  guineas,  making  a total 
of  £50  8s.,  for  which  in  full  settlement,  £50  was  received  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1792. 

The  other  is  in  the  following  November,  and  is  for  twenty-four 
guineas  for  two  portraits  in  crayon. 

Just  at  that  time,  Humphry  himself  had  been  commissioned  to  copy 
in  miniature  a little  whole-length  portrait  of  Chailes  II.,  from  Vandyck. 
Being  unable  to  carry  out  the  commission,  the  Duke  had  transferred  it 
to  Singleton,3  who  was  Humphry’s  pupil.  Singleton,  unfortunately, 
was  quite  unable  to  execute  it.  He  was  a person,  says  Humphry,4 
whose  life  has  passed  “ in  so  much  solitude  and  retirement,  always 
painting  in  his  own  apartment,”  that  he  declared,  “ notwithstanding 
the  kind  indulgence  ” which  the  Duke  was  pleased  to  show  him,  if  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  painting  the  picture  at  Knole,  ,,  it  would 
agitate  and  disorder  him  so  much  as  entirely  to  deprive  him  of  doing 
justice  to  the  picture.”  Humphry  suggested  that  they  should  lend  the 
picture  to  Mr.  Singleton  at  his  rooms  in  town  where,  says  he,  “ it  would 
be  perfectly  safe,”  but  apparently  this  arrangement  did  not  meet  with 
the  Duke’s  approval,  and  the  commission  fell  through. 

We  now  come  to  the  Byng  difficulty.  The  opening  letter  of  the 

1 See  page  36.  Query,  did  he  ever  obtain  this  curacy,  and  does  Humphry  mean  in  reality 
to  relinquish  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  curacy,  etc.  ? 

2 Not  now  to  be  found  at  Knole. 

s Henry  Singleton  (1766-1839),  painter. 
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correspondence  is  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Byng  to  Humphry  to  come  and 
“eat  mutton  ” with  him  on  Wednesday,  as,  says  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
he  “ wishes  to  be  better  acquainted  ” 1 with  him.  Then,  appparently, 
Mr.  Byng  decided  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  and  afterwards,  a little 
later,  Mrs.  Byng  2 writes  to  say  that,  as  she  was  not  well  enough  to  go 
with  her  husband,  she  took  the  liberty,  at  Humphry’s  own  desire,  to  tell 
him  what  should  be  altered  in  the  picture.  “ I am  so  great  an  admirer 
of  your  performances,”  she  says,3  “ that  I would  not  have  any  person 
find  a fault.  The  e}fes  and  forehead  are  charming,  the  face  is  too 
short  and  round,  and  too  much  double  chin,  also  the  beard  too  dark, 
the  whole  giving  the  appearance  of  a brown  man,  his  nose  tucks  up  too 
short  and  his  mouth  is  rather  too  small.  The  whole  of  the  face  too  red 
as  he  is  in  general  pale,  with  a distinct  pale  red  in  his  cheeks,”  4 his  face 
has  generally  a pleased  or  lively  look,  in  the  picture  it  is  as  if  he  was  angry,” 
and  then  she  adds,  “ I wish  him  to  be  drawn  just  as  he  is,  neither  better 
nor  worse,  and  I shall  feel  quite  grateful  to  you  if  you  give  me  a strong 
likeness,  which  I have  no  doubt  of,  with  these  alterations.”  There  is 
no  date  to  this  letter,  except  the  reference,  “ Sunday  morning,”  but 
following  it  Humphry  probably  sent  home  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Byng  and 
his  bill  for  it ; and  then  comes  a stormy  letter,  which  we  give  in  full  6 : — 


“ I am  just  come  home  and  see  the  picture  you  drew  of  Mr.  Bjmg, 
and  a small  drawing,  that  I have  not  the  smallest  idea  for  whom  intended. 
Obliged  as  I have  ever  expressed  myself  by  the  beautiful  and  capital 
picture  you  presented  me  of  my  son — and  at  that  time  having  rather 
offended  you  by  saying  when  you  wished  to  draw  some  of  my  family — 
that  I could  not  afford  it — I must  conceive  you  mean  the  sending  these 
and  the  charges  as  a good  joke,  for  certain  I am  Mr.  Byng  never  felt  him- 
self in  a situation  to  spend  such  a sum  upon  his  own  picture  or  any 
belonging  to  him,  and  that  it  was  at  your  particular  request  he  sat  for 
it,  thinking  of  Mr.  Humphrys  as  a gentleman  and  a liberal-minded  man. 
I can  frankly  say  that  Mr.  Byng  feels  the  want  of  money  with  his  family 
too  much  at  preseent — not  to  be  very  much  hurt  was  he  to  see  your 
letter,  so  I have  spared  him  that  vexation  and  returned  both  as  I can 
never  think  you  can  be  serious.  I shall  always  feel  and  have  ever 
acknowledged  your  kind  present  to  me  of  my  Frederick’s  picture. 

“ and  am,  dear  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ B.  Byng.” 


1 R.A.,  V/6. 

2 Bridget,  daughter  of  Commander  Forrest,  ob.  1823. 

3 R.A.,  V/7. 

4 A sketch  for  the  portrait  is  amongst  the  Upcott  papers. 

6 R.A.,  V/8. 
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This  was  evidently  received  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of  March, 
1796,  by  Humphry,  and  in  reply  to  it,  he  sat  down  the  next  morning, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  1 

“It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  concern  and  astonishment  I felt 
at  the  perusal  of  the  letter  I had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you  last 
night.  I desired  Master  Byng  to  sit  for  his  portrait  as  he  was  a pretty 
subject  in  a hope  of  making  from  him  a picture  as  a present  that  was 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  you.  It  succeeded  to  my  wishes  and  I sent 
it  to  you  with  pleasure,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  has  given  general 
satisfaction  : — But  the  drawing  of  Mr.  Byng  and  his  portrait  in  crayons 
were  both  bespoke  by  him  and  must  be  paid  for,  at  least  the  portrait 
shall. 

“ If  your  circumstances  are  strait  from  the  largeness  of  your  family 
I am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  I cannot  be  supposed  to  know  or  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  all  that  employ  me  to  paint  their  portraits.  I 
have  always  felt  a great  esteem  for  you  and  your  family  as  far  as  I have 
seen  of  them  and  have  endeavoured  by  my  conduct  to  merit  as  much 
from  them  in  return,  but  you  know,  Madam,  I am  a professional  man 
and  have  only  that  by  which  I maintain  myself  and  fulfil  by  it  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  Society  to  others.  I have  never  received  by  you, 
Mr.  Byng,  or  any  of  either  of  your  families  a single  shilling  in  my  life. 
The  time  I have  devoted  to  them  in  meat,  drink,  house  rent,  servants, 
&c.,  &c.,  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  five  and  twenty  guineas,  for  which 
I do  not  know  that  you  have  any  claim  upon  me  than  of  a general  nature. 
If  Mr.  Byng  cannot  afford  to  buy  pictures,  he  should  certainly  withhold 
his  commissions  from  painters,  and  leave  them  to  execute  their  own 
designs,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  of  some  advantage  to  them.  My 
pictures  are  charged  exceedingly  low  as  is  universally  allowed.  The 
crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Byng  at  the  least  I expect  and  am  assured  you 
will  immediately  send  for  and  discharge,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
pay  the  demands  that  are  daily  making  upon  me,  if  the  friends  who  employ 
me  do  not  enable  me  to  do  so,  by  satisfying  my  claims  upon  them.  I 
am  not  much  accustomed  to  writing,  nor  have  I leisure  myself  to  write 
any  thing  more  upon  this  subject.  It  will  grieve  me  exceedingly  to  offer 
any  rude  measure  to  Mr.  Byng,  but  I cannot  be  so  considerate  for  him 
and  his  circumstances  as  to  be  wholly  inattentive  to  my  own. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“ (Signed)  O.  Humphry. 

“Old  Bond  Street,  March  12th,  1796. 

1 R.A.,  V/9. 
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“ N.B. — In  whatever  I may  be  compelled  to  do,  I shall  act  upon  a 
general  principle  of  Justice,  which  concerns  every  member  of  my  pro- 
fession, and  the  nature  of  your  letter  to  me  is  such  as  will  compel  me 
immediately  to  prosecute  my  claim.” 

This  is  answered  by  Mrs.  Byng  1 at  once,  at  four  o’clock  of  the  same 

day. 

" You  are  certainly  right,  Sir,  in  saying  if  Mr.  Byng  orders  a picture 
his  circumstances  are  no  excuse  for  the  non-payment.  I did  not  mention 
them  as  any,  but  to  prove  from  what  I had  myself  said  on  my  first  seeing 
you,  and  your  proposing  drawing  some  of  nty  family,  that  we  never  thought 
of  such  luxuries,  therefore  could  only  consider  your  letter  as  meant  in 
joke  and  wished  not  to  vex  Mr.  B.  by  telling  him.  When  he  came  home 
yesterday  I asked  about  the  picture  (without  shewing  your  letter)  and  if 
he  had  sat  at  his  own  desire.  He  wondered  at  the  question  as  an  absurd 
one,  as  I must  know  he  never  could  have  thought  of  such  a thing.  It  was, 
he  said,  at  Mr.  Humphry’s  particular  request,  and  very  troublesome  to 
him  going.  I fancy  no  one  will  doubt  Mr.  Byng’s  veracity  or  liberality, 
as  to  receiving  a shilling  from  me  or  any  of  my  family,  I really  never 
thought  of  accusing  you.  Those  who  have  seen  and  admired  your 
picture  of  my  son  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  I have  acknowledged  the 
present  with  civility — quite  unmerited  by  me.  It  is  now  absolutely 
necessary  Mr.  Byng  should  see  both  your  notices.  To-morrow  morning 
I shall  surprise  him  with  them  as  we  have  both  thought  so  differently 
of  you.  No  one  indeed  can  be  safe  in  this  way.  I can  for  your  sake 
wish  it  had  ended  with  your  first  letter  as  I can’t  think  twelve  guineas 
should  Mr.  Byng  be  obliged  to  pay  the  money,  will  answer  to  your  fame 
on  the  whole.  I confess  I feel  a great  deal  at  this  moment  from  your 
letter,  therefore  think  it  best  to  subscribe  myself, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ B.  Byng. 

“ 4 o’clock.” 

Then  follows  a letter  from  Humphry  2 which  he  sa}^  he  drew  up 
with  “ the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stables,  in  which  he  sends  in  the  account 
again,  says  that  the  picture  by  his  memoranda  was  evidently  done  by 
Mr.  Byng’s  own  order,  that  he  sat  for  it  in  St.  James’s  Street,  “ as  the 
servant  who  now  lives  with  me  well  remembers,”  and  he  requests  the  pay- 
ment of  it  in  full.  Mr.  Byng  himself  replies  almost  immediately,3  to  say, 
“ With  wonder  I have  received  your  demands  upon  me.  As  to  the 
picture  for  which  I sat,  I shall  be  ready  to  pay,  and  will  accordingly  send 
my  servant  to  \rou  on  Thursda}^  next.”  Of  the  drawing  [about  which 
1 R.A.,  V/10.  2 R.A.,  V/11.  3 R.A.,  V/12. 
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the  dispute  appears  to  have  arisen]  he  says,  “ I am  completely  ignorant, 
and  from  your  last  letter,  I understand  you  do  not  expect  payment  for 
that.”  Still  the  matter  was  by  no  means  settled,  and  Mr.  Byng  wrote  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  March  21,  saving,1  that,  being  in  the  company  of 
“ a Mr.  Lyon  ” [a  barrister],  who  was  “ one  of  his  friends,”  he  mentioned 
the  whole  transaction  of  the  picture  and  drawing,  and  Mr.  Lyon  would 
like  to  call  upon  Humphry,  or  else  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  chambers,  No.  3,  Gray’s  Inn,  or  his  house,  No.  27,  Southampton 
Row,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  difficulty  that  had  ensued. 
Humphry  replies  on  the  same  day  2 to  say  that  he  knows  Mr.  Lyon  a 
little,  and  very  much  approves  of  him,  but  he  was  determined  not  to 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  any  one  else,  and  he  says,  “ As  the 
whole  tendency  of  your  letter  to  me  carries  more  than  a hint  injurious 
to  my  credit  and  honour  as  a professional  man,  I expect  and  insist  upon 
your  paying  my  demand  by  Thursday  next,  as  has  been  required  of 
you.”  The  case,  he  concludes,  is  a simple  one.  “ If  I have  no  just 
claim,  resistance  on  your  part  will  be  justifiable  and  safe,  if  I have,  you 
must  pay  the  money,  the  option  is  open  to  you.”  How  the  matter  was 
settled,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  say,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the 
money  for  the  picture  was  paid  and  that  the  original  drawing,  perhaps 
the  one  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  collection,  was  retained.  A portrait 
of  Master  Byng,  the  Page  of  Honour,  was  certainly  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1794,  and  was  engraved,  but  whether  the  one  of  Mr.  Byng 
was  ever  supplied,  or  was  ever  paid  for,  we  do  not  know. 

We  are  disposed  to  suggest  that  in  this  quarrel  Humphry  had  the 
right  on  his  side  as  Mrs.  Byng’s  first  letter  certainly  implied — at  least — 
that  her  husband’s  portrait  was  a commission. 

In  the  same  year,  a quarrel  of  a still  more  serious  character,  took 
place  between  Humphry  and  Sir  George  Yonge,  afterwards  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who  had  been  a very  good  friend  to  Humphry.  There  had  been  many 
allusions  in  the  letters  to  his  kindness,  and  Humphry  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  him  in  crayon,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1794.  On  October  30th,  1796, 3 Yonge  wrote  to  the  artist,  who  was 
then  at  13,  Old  Bond  Street,  to  say  that  on  Friday  he  had  dined  with 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,”  being  their  first  dinner  after  his 
illness,”  and  Humphry’s  name  “ was  mentioned.”  He  says  that  her 
Royal  Highness  was  inclined  to  fix  a time  to  sit  to  Humphry,  but  her 
engagements  were  uncertain,  and  “ the  difficulty  was  to  give  her  as  little 
trouble  as  possible.”  It  was  at  last  settled  that,  either  “ a quarter  of 
an  hour  must  be  seized  when  in  town,  which  was  uncertain,”  or  else 


1 R.A.,  V/13. 
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that  Humphry  must  “ come  down  to  Hampton  Court,  and  wait  for  a 
leisure  morning.”  Accordingly  Sir  George  Yonge  asks  him  to  come 
down  on  Friday,  to  stay  with  him  for  a few  days,  and  to  “ catch  such 
leisure  moments”  as  Her  Royal  Highness  may  be  able  to  spare  for  the 
purpose.”  In  all  probability,  the  engagement  took  place,  and  Humphry 
received  some  sittings.  He  certainly  did  so  in  the  following  April, 
because  there  is  an  autograph  1 letter  from  the  Princess,  in  existence, 
in  which  she  begs  him  to  come  to  her  for  a sitting  for  her  portrait,  which 
was  to  be  at  half-past  one  on  the  28th  of  April,  1797.  Presumably  the 
portraits  were  finished  soon  after  then  [perhaps  the  Princess’s  appointment 
was  for  the  very  last  sitting],  and  were  sent  home  with  the  bill  for  them, 
because  Sir  George  Yonge  at  once  wrote  repudiating  the  arrangement, 
and  on  the  7th  of  May,  there  comes  a still  more  stormy  letter  2 from 
him  in  which  he  says — 

“ I have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  which  requires 
an  answer,  and  shall  have  it.  You  request  to  be  informed  what  has 
occasioned  the  letter  1 wrote  to  you.  My  answer  is,  that  you  implicated 
Lady  Yonge  and  me  in  a falsehood,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  disgraced 
us,  as  well  as  yourself.  Luckily,  we  have  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and 
therefore  the  disgrace  will  not  remain  long  with  us.”  “ You  will 
understand  this  thoroughly,”  he  continues,  “ when  I have  added  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  has  ordered  you  to  be  informed  that  his  picture 
and  that  of  the  Princess,  and  the  frames,  will  remain  to  be  disposed  of 
as  you  think  it  most  convenient,  but  as  this  will  come  to  you  through 
the  regular  channel,  in  the  manner  it  ought,  I will  not  anticipate  any 
further  what  you  are  to  expect,  but  you  must  expect  nothing  further 
from, 

" Sir, 

" Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ George  Yonge.” 


To  this  letter,  Humphry  must  have  made  immediate  reply,  as, 
two  days  afterwards  (May  9),  comes  a yet  more  striking  letter  3 from 
Sir  George  Yonge,  complaining  bitterly  of  Humphry’s  action,  saying 
that,  having  been  given  permission  to  paint  the  pictures  at  his  own  very 
particular  request,  and  having  completed  them,  he  had  sent  in  a bill 
for  the  pictures  for  a hundred  pounds,  and  another  for  forty  pounds  for 
the  frames,  without  any  instructions  whatever  from  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses, and  had  placed  Sir  George  Yonge  and  his  wife  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  position.  The  letter  4 is  of  sufficient  importance  to  quote  in  full, 

1 B.  M.  add.  MSS.  24,  212,  folio  1x3.  2 R.A.,  V/33. 

3 R.A.,  V/34.  4 R-A.,  V/34. 
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and  it  is  here  followed  1 Ity  a portion  of  Humphry’s  reply.  Unfortunately, 
the  whole  of  this  reply  is  not  in  existence  (see  p.  173). 

The  letter  reads  thus  : — 

“ Hampton  Court, 

“ May  9,  1797. 

“I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  I have  only  to  lament,  that 
you  should  again  add  to  the  sentiments  this  business  calls  for. 

“It  is  necessary  to  be  explicit. 

“The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  knew  you  not — you  importuned 
repeatedly  Lady  Yonge  and  me  to  make  you  known  to  them — to  persuade 
them  to  have  their  pictures  drawn  and  drawn  by  you.  For  a long  time 
we  doubted,  knowing  it  too  great  a liberty. 

“At  last,  on  your  coming  here,  we  spoke  to  the  Baron  de  Nagell, 
who,  knowing  you,  and  willing  to  oblige  us,  kindly  consented  to  tty — 
though,  he  said,  he  knew  them  averse  to  having  any  picture  drawn  of 
them — you  again  urged  it,  declaring  you  desired  not  gain  nor  reward 
but  honour,  and  that  their  Highnesses  might  be  told  so — as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  Baron  to  break  it  to  them,  who  told  you  that,  exclusive  of 
other  objections,  they  would  not  relish  the  expense — you  repeated  to  him, 
and  to  us,  that  it  should  be  none,  you  added  that  you  would  have  the 
pictures  engraved,  yourself,  to  commemorate  such  high  personages 
being  in  England — nay — you  added — that  the  pictures  should  be  mine 
— you  would  give  them  me — and  they  should  adorn  the  great  room  here. 
Without  accepting  your  offer,  all  these  assurances  induced  the  Baron, 
and  Lady  Yonge,  and  me,  to  undertake  to  persuade  their  Highnesses 
and  they  were  induced  to  comply,  rather  out  of  civility  to  us,  and  that 
affability^  we  have  uniformly  experienced,  than  from  any  other  motive  ; 
the  matter  being  previously  explained  to  them.  The  Baron  reported 
to  you  their  complyance,  repeating  that  they  would  be  at  no  expence — 
and  you  repeating  your  assurances,  that  you  neither  expected,  or  desired, 
anything  but  the  honour,  you  were,  accordingly,  permitted  to  attend 
them  here,  at  your  own  request,  and  finish  their  pictures. 

“ After  all  this  transaction,  the  circumstances  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  what  has  happened  ? Without  apology,  without  asking 
permission,  without  any  previous  notice  ever  of  any  such  intention — 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  and  in  the  peremptory,  insulting,  stile 
(sic)  of  a creditor,  you  send  a demand  in  the  shape  of  a shop  bill,  for  £100, 
and  another  shop  bill,  in  the  name  of  a frame  maker,  totally  unknown, 
of  £40  more  ! a Proceeding  ! unwarrantable  even  to  the  meanest  debtors, 
from  the  meanest  creditor,  but  under  all  those  circumstances  past  all 
possibility  of  belief,  or  justification. 

1 R.A.,  V/36. 
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“ What  right  was  there  ? to  say  nothing  of  decency — to  make  such 
a demand?  The  usage  of  painters  is  against  it — witness  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’s  Sale. 

“What  right  was  there,  to  order  such  a frame,  without  authority, 
and  expose  the  Prince  to  such  a demand,  unknown  to  him  ? and  make 
him  a debtor  to  a shopman  ? 

“ And  now — what  is  the  explanation  ? or  attempt  to  justify  all  this  ? 
Why,  worse  than  the  thing  itself— and  a confirmation  of  your  intention 
— a supposed  intelligence  evidently  invented  for  the  moment,  that  the 
Prince,  after  all,  meant  to  have  the  pictures  to  give  them  as  presents. 
Before  I proceed  further,  I shall  here  remark,  shortly,  that  this  plea, 
luckily,  such  as  it  is,  implies  and  admits  this  truth,  that,  without  such 
intelligence,  your  sending  the  account  you  have  sent  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  But,  where  was  this  same  intelligence  got,  or  when  given  ? 
Changing,  as  it  appears  to  do,  the  whole  state  of  the  business,  why  not 
communicate  it  ? I will  add,  why  not  consult  Lady  Yonge,  and  me 
upon  it  ? Why  not  endeavour  to  learn  through  us,  as  through  us  the 
first  application  was  made,  if  this  intelligence  was  well  founded  ? Why 
not  endeavour  to  learn  through  us  if  any,  and  what  charge  might  be  made, 
or  was  understood  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  Prince’s  determina- 
tion ? Why  not  do  all  this  which  was  natural  to  be  done  ? For  this 
plain  reason — you  knew  that  such  an  explanation  would  defeat  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  intelligence  would  not  warrant  the  proceeding, 
which  you  was  determined  upon.  But,  what  shall  I say  of  the  frames  ? 
What,  order  for  any  body  an  expense,  of  your  own  chusing,  without 
their  knowledge,  make  use  of  their  name  without  their  consent,  and 
disgrace  them  with  a shopman  as  owing  a debt,  they  will  not  pay,  and 
collect  it  from  them  till  the  shopman  calls  for  his  money  ? and  makes 
you  the  messenger  of  his  demand,  himself  being  a stranger  ? What 
character  am  I to  give  to  this  proceeding  ? Luckily  for  the  Prince, 
luckily  for  Lady  Yonge,  and  me,  neither  of  us  gave  the  order,  and  to  you, 
who  did  give  it,  the  shopman  must  come  for  payment,  only  the  Prince 
will  expect  that  his  name  may  not  stand  in  the  shopman’s  books,  you 
next  attempt  to  justify  the  price,  thereby  persisting  in  the  demand, 
which  is  an  aggravation  of  the  insult  offered — for  such  the  Prince  conceived 
it  and  so  do  I.  The  Price  it  seems  is  such  as  Lady  Shaftesbury  or  any- 
body else  who  was  painted,  would  be  charged  with — should  not  the 
Prince,  even  supposing  the  intelligence  true,  that  he  was  at  last  inclined 
to  purchase  the  pictures,  have  been  told  this  ? Should  the  first  intelli- 
gence he  had  of  it  have  been  a peremptory  demand  for  it  ? Are  people 
charged  with  pictures,  without  ordering  their  pictures  home,  or  without 
the  pictures  being  sent  them  ? Can  you  produce,  or  can  any  instance 
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be  produced  of  any  thing  of  this  being  ever  done  ? by  any  Body,  at  any 
time — or  indeed  under  any  circumstances,  ever  so  like  short  of  insolvency 
in  the  person,  or  upon  the  demand,  so  unqualified  has  been  made  ? 

“ Upon  the  whole  of  the  matter  therefore  which  I have  thus  fully 
explained,  that  you  may  understand  the  light  in  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  and  Lacty  Yonge,  and  I view  it.  The  whole  is,  both  as  to  the 
thing  itself,  and  for  the  manner  of  it,  an  insult  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  all  that  I shall  say  is  that,  in  future,  you  must  not  rhodomontade 
about  a thing  you  don’t  intend.  To  me  and  Lady  Yonge  you  need  no 
apology — we  can  vindicate  ourselves.  To  the  Prince  and  Princess  you 
will  have  every  reparation  to  make,  and  it  will  be  well,  if  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Malmesbury,  or  anybody  else,  will  ever  put  you  right  with  them 
again.  As  to  your  pictures,  be  assured  no  entreaties  will  ever  prevail 
on  them  to  receive  them  at  your  hands — not  even  if  you  were  to  offer 
to  add  to  them  the  amount  of  the  demand  you  have  attempted  to  make 
on  them.” 

The  reply  reads  : — 

(endorsed  “ May  10,  1797  ”) 

“Dear  Sir  George  Yonge, 

“ I did  not  receive  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  yesterday  till 
very  late  last  night.  I will  answer  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  I acquiesce 
entirely  in  all  that  you  say  respecting  my  desire  to  have  the  honour  to 
paint  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
illustrious  rank  but  from  their  singular  history  the  troubles  of  their 
Country  and  their  present  condition.  The  hesitation  you  expressed 
as  well  as  Lady  Yonge  is  perfectly  correct,  and  I remember  Lady  Yonge’s 
kindness  and  delicacy  and  respect  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
as  well  as  yours,  Sir  George,  and  all  your  conduct  upon  the  occasion  with 
the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude.  I recollect  also  the  kind  and  obliging 
willingness  with  which  the  Baron  de  Nagell  undertook  to  carry  my 
miniatures  and  prints  from  your  house  at  Hampton  Court,  to  shew  them 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  together  with  the  condescending  answer 
which  their  Serene  and  Royal  Highnesses  were  pleased  to  send  me. 
I also  recollect  saying  how  much  I aspired  to  have  the  distinguished 
favour  of  painting  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  on  my  own  account 
without  expense  to  them,  as  also  to  have  so  eagerly  desired  that  the 
prints  would  also  be  engraved  most  willingly  without  expense  likewise 
and  that  I would  endeavour  to  procure  that  they  should  be  the  most 
exquisite  things  possible,  and  that  they  should  be  as  gems  in  that  line 
of  art.  I cannot  doubt  that  what  the  Baron  de  Nagell  says,  respecting 
the  expense  to  be  perfectly  correct,  but  that  I do  not  recollect,  though 
I remember  thoroughly,  the  unwillingness  which  the  Prince  and  Princess 
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expressed  to  sitting  for  their  pictures  at  all,  and  therefore  felt  proportion- 
ally flattered  by  their  goodness  in  permitting  me  to  have  the  honour 
of  painting  them.  I likewise  acknowledge,  as  a small  return  for  the  kind 
and  friendly  offices  of  Lady  Yonge,  and  yourself  to  have  said  and  to 
have  expressed  the  warmest  and  most  cordial  wish,  to  see  the  portraits 
of  their  Serene  and  Royal  Highnesses  placed  in  your  drawing-room  at 
Hampton  Court  which  desire  still  continues,  and  will  never  cease.  These 
are  and  have  long  been  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  and  are  not  the 
language  of  Rhodomontade.  Having  thus  far,  as  I flatter  myself  I have, 
exonerated  Lady  Yonge,  the  Baron  de  Nagell  and  yourself,  and  having 
as  I trust  has  appeared,  and  as  I am  quite  certain  will  hereafter  appear 
from  the  remotest  possible  claim  to  any  demand  upon  them  either  for 
any  prices  for  the  pictures,  or  any  claim  whatever  on  account  of  the 
frames  and  glasses  however  much  my  conduct  or  that  of  my  frame 
maker  may  be  censurable,  with  whom  I have  not  the  smallest  Interest 
or  Connexion,  having  no  other  motive  but  his  merit,  moderation,  and 
integrity,  for  recommending  him— I am  persuaded  I shall  be  pardoned 
if  I trespass  a little  longer  upon  your  patience  and  state  to  you  what 
occasioned  all  the  errors  of  our  conduct,  the  frame  maker  having  been 
instructed  by  me  in  all  that  regards  the  delivery  of  the  account,  and  of 
his  subsequent  conduct  I know  nothing. 

“I  am  now  to  make  something  like  a confession  off  my  mind — some- 
thing of  its  internal  working,  and  which  perhaps  to  you,  I may  have  no 
external  evidence  to  strengthen.  When  you  relinquished  with  so  much 
delicacy  and  good  nature  your  well  founded  claims  to  the  portraits  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  which  I had  promised  and  intended 
for  your  drawing-room,  I conceived  that  you  were  induced  to  do  this, 
by  a belief  that  the  pictures  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were 
so  much  approved  of  by  themselves,  that  they  or  some  of  their  particular 
friends  might  wish  to  have  them  in  which  opinion  I own  I silently 
acquiesced  and  to  this  the  general  approbation  of  the  pictures  greatly 
contributed,  and  to  this  also  the  hesitating  determination  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  respecting  the  choice  of  his  own  dress  gave  me  a full  confirma- 
tion for  let  it  here  be  stated  that  when  an  artist  chuses  a subject  which 
he  desires  to  execute  for  his  credit  he  expects  and  it  is  always  allowed 
that  the  whole  choice  and  conduct  of  the  picture  in  every  respect  should 
be  left  to  himself.  Now  although  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
were  kind  and  indulgent  and  patient  in  sitting  in  the  highest  degree, 
yet  in  respect  to  the  dresses  of  the  pictures  1 had  not  quite  my  own 
choice.  For  instance  I should  not  have  dressed  a princess  of  such  high 
rank  and  quality  so  like  a private  Lady  without  distinction  nor  should 
I have  made  as  a companion  to  it  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  robes  of 
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the  Garter,  as  not  very  fitly  accompanying  it,  and  indeed  if  the  choice 
had  been  left  to  me  in  the  very  busiest  part  of  the  spring  would  I have 
fixed  upon  the  robes  and  collar  of  the  Garter  ; for  a common  dress,  a 
blue  frock  for  instance  might  have  been  painted  in  two  or  three  days, 
at  the  utmost  whereas  those  robes  cost  me  at  least  a month — and  the 
former  would  have  made  a”  much  more  fit  companion  for  the  simple  dress 
which  the  Princess  of  Orange  preferred. 

“ It  has  indeed  been  fortunate  for  me  that  the  natural  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  Princess  could  not  be  concealed  under  a species  of  disguise. 
When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  pleased  to  fix  upon  the  robes  and  collar 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  labour  of  such  a 
task  in  the  height  of  the  spring,  I applied  to  a gentlewoman  an  old  friend 
of  mine.  . . .” 

[The  letter  breaks  off  here.] 

What  happened  about  the  actual  pictures,  we  do  not  know.  They 
were  engraved,  and  the  correspondence  respecting  their  engraving  is 
in  existence.  Humphry  wrote  to  Miss  Watson,  and  asked  as  to  whether 
she  would  undertake  to  engrave  them,  and  upon  what  terms  she  would 
carry  out  the  work  ? The  letter  was  written  on  the  6th  of  July,  1797, 1 
and  addressed  to  her  at  Strand-on-the-Green.  She  replied  on  the  nth 
of  the  same  month,2  saying  that  she  would  be  very  glad  to  engrave  the 
portraits,  that  the  price  of  each  plate  would  be  120  guineas,  but  that, 
if  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses  to  take  a hundred 
impressions  from  each  of  the  plates,  and  that  she  was  to  keep  the  plates 
in  her  possession,  the  price  of  such  proofs  would  be  a guinea  apiece. 
Miss  Watson  adds  that,  as  it  would  be  two  years  before  the  engraving 
could  possibly  be  completed,  she  was  obliged  to  request  that  half  of 
the  price  might  be  paid  before  the  plates  were  begun.  Apparently 
the  instructions  did  not  go  through  as  was  at  first  proposed,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  Princess’s  portrait  ever  having  been  engraved  by 
Caroline  Watson.  That  of  the  Prince  was  done,  and  was  published 
by  Molteno  as  a stipple  print  on  the  21st  of  May,  1798.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  either  of  the  original  pictures,  and  whether  the  Prince 
of  Orange  eventually  took  possession  of  them  at  a reduced  price  or  not, 
we  are  unable  to  say. 

The  last  letter  from  Sir  George  Yonge  was  dated  the  14th  of  May,3 
1799,  and  has  allusions  to  quite  another  matter.  He  says,  in  writing  to 
Humphry,  “ I must  now  trust  you  with  a most  profound  secret,  which 
I conjure  you  to  keep  within  your  breast.  I must  first  begin  in  the  asking 
a question,  namely,  what  has  become  of  a Certain  Portrait,  begun  but 

1 Anderdon  interleaved  catalogue  of  the  R.A.  Exhibition  for  1797. 

2 R.A.,  V/43.  3 R.A.,  V/76. 
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not  finished,  owing  to  a Mai  Entendre  between  a friend  of  ours  and 
you.  Is  it  still  in  being  though  still  in  its  imperfect  state  ? If  it  is, 
may  I beg  it  of  you,  as  it  is,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head  ? 
If  you  have  it,  you  must  not  deny  me,  nor  say  it  is  lost  or  spoiled  or 
mislaid,  or  make  any  other  excuse,  but  let  me  have  it,  and  let  it  be  packed 
up  in  a box,  directed  for  me  at  the  Cape,  and  address  it  to  Mr.  Daniell 
to  bring  out,  but  without  knowing  what  it  is,  and  I scarce  need  add, 
without  any  living  soul  ever  knowing  anything  of  the  matter.  You  may 
be  sure  I shall  keep  your  counsel,  and  I depend  on  your  keeping  mine, 
and  never  saying  I asked  for  it.”  He  asks  for  an  answer  at  once,  whether 
Humphry  had  the  portrait,  or  whether  he  had  it  not,  and  this  answer 
Humphry  made  on  the  very  day  he  had  received  it,  and  makes  a copy 
of  it  on  the  back.  He  says  to  Sir  George  Yonge,  “ I have  just  received 
the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  have  not  a minute’s  time  to  answer  it. 
The  first  part  [which  relates  to  the  passage,  free,  of  Daniell  the  artist 
to  the  Cape]  I have  no  doubt  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  family 
of  the  Daniells.”  “ With  respect  to  the  second,”  he  adds,  “ it  is  utterly 
out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  it,  as  it  would  be  so  shameful  a departure 
from  every  principle  of  honour  and  confidential  trust.  There  is  nothing,” 
he  concludes  to  Sir  George,  “ that  I could  with  propriety  grant  to  you 
that  I would  not  most  willingly,  but  what  you  now  demand  is  of  such 
a nature,  that  I am  persuaded  upon  reflection  you  will  commend  me  for 
refusing  it.”  No  doubt  this  correspondence  refers  to  the  unfinished 
picture  of  Mrs.  French  now  in  the  Turner  collection,  which  Humphry 
says  he  painted  in  1764,  and  which  he  endorsed  at  the  back,  “ Mrs. 
French,  mother  of  William  Merry,  Esq.,  of  the  War  Office,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Yonge,  Baronet.”  It  would  seem  likely  that 
Mrs.  French  had  committed  into  Humphry’s  care  the  unfinished 
portrait  of  herself,  commenced,  perchance,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
intimate  with  Sir  George  Yonge,  and  never  completed,  owing  perhaps 
to  a disagreement  between  her  and  Yonge,  or  to  a friendly  arrangement 
made  between  herself  and  her  husband.  In  any  case,  Humphry  appears 
to  have  been  the  owner  of  the  unfinished  miniature,  and  it  was  not 
intended  that  it  ever  should  pass  into  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Yonge 
at  all.  His  wife  had  been  dead  four  years  before  Mrs.  French’s  miniature 
was  painted,  and  from  her  he  had  succeeded  to  a considerable  property. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  out  to  the  Cape,  and  he  held  his  position  there 
until  1801,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  there  was  a serious  difficulty* 
concerning  his  post,  but  on  his  return  to  London,  he  was  awarded  a 
Privy  Councillorship,  and  given  apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
where  he  died  in  1812.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  Humphry 
holding  the  miniature,  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  considered  that  he  had 
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a right  to  retain  it,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wrong  for  him  to  part 
with  it,  and  in  consequence  he  made  this  definite  refusal,  which 
undoubtedly  does  him  honour,  because  Yonge  had  been  an  important 
patron  to  him,  and  was  still  in  a position  to  render  him  advantages. 

A far  pleasanter  correspondence  is  that  which  took  place  between 
Humphry  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Udney.  Robert  Udney  1 was  the  celebrated 
collector  of  drawings  and  prints,  a patron  of  the  artists  of  the  day,  and 
an  exceedingly  kind  and  generous-hearted  man.  He  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  resided  at  Teddington,  and  he  had  been  very 
friendly  with  Cosway,  who  painted  the  portraits  both  of  himself  and  of 
his  wife.  It  was  with  these  kind-hearted  people  in  1795  that  Ozias 
Humphry  had  considerable  correspondence.  Mrs.  Udney  wrote  to  him 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  thanking  him  for  some  books  he  had  lent 
to  her,  saying  that  she  would  take  great  care  of  them,  for  so  great 
“ a respect  and  veneration  ” had  she  “ for  dear  Italy,”  that  “ even  a 
book  written  in  that  language  ” was  considered  by  her  “ as  sacred.” 
She  refers  to  a pleasing  visit  that  Humphry  had  paid  to  them,  and  regrets 
to  say  that  Mr.  Udney  had  been  ill  since,  and  was  particularly  sorry 
that  he  had  been  so  much  indisposed  while  the  artist  had  been  in  the  house. 
She  makes  special  allusion  to  the  attack  2 upon  the  King  that  had  recently 
taken  place.  “ Sincerely  am  I shocked  and  grieved,”  says  she,  “ to 
find  the  horrid  outrages  that  had  been  committed  against  his  person, 
who  is  so  truly  worthy  of  a different  treatment,  and  on  this  occasion  has 
given  such  proofs  of  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  as  I believe  very 
few  would  be  found  to  possess  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I 
only  pray  and  hope,  she  adds,  his  life  may  be  preserved  for  many  years. 
She  says  that  she  has  heard  at  the  same  time  from  Mis.  Flaxman,2  and 
that  the  letter  was  “ odd  and  clever,”  and  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
genius  who  wrote  it.”  She  conveys  a loving  message  to  Mrs.  Bates  4 
the  actress,  who  was  then  living  in  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  and  had 
a strong  impression  that  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Bates  herself  was  in 
Tonbridge.  Humphry  was  even  then  feeling  a grave  difficulty  with  his 
eyes,  and  disliked  writing  letters.  Mrs.  Udney  says  she  hopes  he  will 
not  be  over-fatigued  by  reading  her  letter,  because  she  was  partial  to 
“ black  writing,  and  to  a good  broad  stump  of  a pen.”  The  corre- 
spondence, although  particularly  pleasant  in  its  character,  was  not  to 
be  without  a spice  of  provocation,  for,  in  some  way  or  other,  Humphry 

1 Udney  was  one  of  Walpole’s  friends.  He  was  Consul  at  Leghorn  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
\\  est  India  Merchant,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  had  a London  residence  at  20,  New  Cavendish  Street. 

2 The  Bread  Riots  of  1794-5,  when  stones  were  thrown  at  the  King  as  he  went  to  open 
Parliament. 

1 Ann  Denman  (1760  (?)-i82o),  Flaxman’s  excellent  wife. 

* Sarah  Bates  (ob.  1811),  Singer.  Humphry’s  portrait  of  her  is  at  Knole. 
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obtained  permission  to  paint  Mrs.  Udney’s  portrait,  but  her  husband  was 
not  satisfied  with  it.  “I  am  most  heartily  vexed,”  he  says,1  “ Mrs. 
Udney’s  picture  was  ever  thought  of,  as  nothing  is  so  painful  to  me  as 
to  give  offence  to  any  person,  nor  can  I allow  it  laid  aside,  I will  find  a 
place  for  it  in  my  room  as  you  cannot  paint  a better,  but  the  attitude 
certainly  does  not  become  her,  and  it  seems  has  been  found  fault  with 
by  many  of  her  friends.”  Udney,  however,  says  that  some  of  Humphry’s 
crayon  portraits  were  superior  to  any  others  he  had  ever  seen,  and  were 
“ exquisite  representations  of  nature.”  He  was,  however,  not  at  all 
pleased  with  what  the  painter  had  done  of  his  wife.  A little  later  on, 
in  another  letter,  dated  the  3rd  of  April,  1796, 2 he  says,  “You  was  so 
desirous  of  painting  your  old  friend,  that  I could  not  refuse  it,  but,  my 
dear  friend,  you  have  forgot  that  she  is  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
that  I am  seventy,  and  that  the  character  of  a smirking  Girl  is  very  unfit 
for  her  situation,  as  I should  have  liked  to  have  made  her  of  more 
importance,  and  I find  some  of  my  friends  ridicule  me  upon  it.”  “ As 
a picture,”  he  adds,  “ it  cannot  be  mended,  but,  alas,  it  has  too  much 
of  what  Miss  Ogle  wanted  to  be  expressed  in  hers.”  However,  he  adds 
that  he  would  do  it  great  justice  when  he  hung  it  in  his  own  house,  even 
though  it  would  be  the  only  modern  picture  there,  and  that  his  pictures 
would  not  accord  with  it.  He  was  anxious  for  Humphry  to  come  and 
see  him,  and  had  desired  to  ask  him  to  come  and  dine,  that  he  might 
pay  for  the  portrait,  but  he  adds,  “ last  week  I had  very  near  made  a 
voyage  to  the  other  world.”  There  is  an  invitation  amongst  the  Upcott 
papers  for  Humphry  to  dine  with  the  Udneys,3  but  it  does  not  bear  any 
date.  The  hour  was  to  be  five  o’clock,  and  Mr.  Udney  desired  that  his 
wife  would  say  that  his  “ health  will  not  ” allow  him  to  invite  his  friends 
“ long  beforehand,”  or  to  anything  but  “ a family  dinner  ” and  “ a 
small  party,”  “ therefore,”  says  she,  “ you  will  not  expect  a feast,  or 
a ceremonious  reception,  but  that  of  friendship,  which  is  best  of  all, 
and  on  that  footing  I trust  that  we  shall  long  meet,  and  that  I may  be 
of  the  number  of  those  you  call  friends.”  Towards  the  end  of  Humphry’s 
life,  December  20th,  1807,  almost  his  last  recorded  letter  4 was  addressed 
to  this  same  lady,  asking  her  advice  and  assistance  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
Miss  Spicer,  daughter  of  the  late  portrait  painter  in  enamel,  and  with 
whose  widow  Humphry  was  at  that  time  residing.  He  says  that  Spicer 
had  been  so  ill  for  so  many  years  previous  to  his  decease,  that  he  had  died 
worth  “ little  or  nothing,”  that  his  daughter,  “ with  considerable  ability 
and  promise  of  success,”  had  been  drawing  and  painting  miniatures, 
and  had  especially  been  giving  lessons  in  drawing,  acting  from  a desire 
“ to  render  support  and  comfort  to  her  mother,  with  whom  she  resided.” 

1 R.A.,  IV/120.  2 R.A.,  V/15.  3 R.A.,  IV/123.  4 R.A.,  VI/145. 
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He  tells  Mrs.  Udney  that  Miss  Spicer  was  “ extremely  well  informed,” 
had  been  “ educated  with  the  utmost  care,”  and  that  her  “ manners 
and  her  morals  were  perfectly  correct,”  and  that  he  particularly  requests 
that  Mrs.  Udney  should  apply  to  her  friend  Lady  de  Clifford  1 in  order 
that  Miss  Spicer  might  be  appointed  drawing  mistress  to  Princess 
Charlotte.  Colonel  Willis  the  Controller  had  told  Humphry  that  the 
nomination  was  entirely  in  Lady  de  Clifford’s  hands,  that  the  Princess 
was  hardly  requiring  instruction  at  the  moment,  and  that  there  would 
be  “ no  salary  or  emolument  attached  to  the  position.”  But  for  all  that, 
Humphry  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  his  little  protegee  should  receive 
the  nomination,  because  it  would  be  of  tremendous  “ importance  to 
her  on  commencing  her  career  in  life.”  He  said  that  he  knew  Lady  de 
Clifford  [who  was  herself  by  way  of  being  a clever  amateur  artist  in 
pastel],  but  that  his  acquaintance  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  “ to 
warrant  his  application,”  but  as  Mrs.  Udney  knew  her  well,  he  hoped 
that  she  would  take  the  matter  up. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  that  Humphry  paid  to  Mrs.  Udney 
at  Taunton  that  Smith  gives  the  amusing  story  in  “Nollekens  and  His 
Times  ” respecting  Humphry’s  prolonged  sleep.  “ Mrs.  Udney,”  says 
Smith,  “accosted  him  with  ‘Well,  Mr.  Humphry,  I am  glad  you  are 
come  to-day,  for  we  are  to  have  the  Stadholder  to  view  our  gallery  of 
pictures.’  ‘ God  preserve  me,  you  don’t  say  so,’  exclaimed  Mr.  Humphry. 
‘ Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I will  go  and  take  a nap,  that  I may  be  brilliant 
in  the  evening.’  He  then  retired  to  the  room  usually  allotted  to  him, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  At  night,  when  the  yard  dog  was  about  to  be  let 
loose,  Mrs.  Udney,  whose  mind  had  been  continually  running  upon  the 
Stadholder  and  his  suite,  recollected  for  the  first  time  the  morning 
arrival  of  Mr.  Humphry,  and  sent  a servant  to  look  for  him.  The  man, 
after  repeated  knocking  at  his  chamber  door,  receiving  no  answer,  went 
in.  Mr.  Humphry,  who  had  taken  as  long  a doze  as  Falstaff’s,  awoke, 
and  upon  the  servant’s  drawing  back  the  curtain,  his  first  question  was  to 
know  if  the  Stadholder  was  come  ? ‘ Come,  Sir,’  replied  Andrew,  ‘ Lord 

bless  ye,  why  he’s  been  gone  these  six  hours ; it’s  eleven  o’clock.’  ” 

The  only  other  letter  of  any  particular  importance  from  Mrs.  Udney, 
addressed  to  Humphry,  introduces  us  to  another  interesting  family. 
He  had  procured  for  her  an  order  for  Mr.  Sheridan’s  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  Mrs.  Udney,  who  had  so  hoped  to  get  either  that  box  or  Mrs.  Linley’s 
box,  was  exceedingly  grateful,  and  wrote  to  express  her  thanks,2  because 
she  had  been  so  highly  pleased  with  the  entertainment.  She  was  just 

1 Sophia  Campbell,  married  in  1763  to  Edward,  twentieth  Lord  De  Clifford  (ob.  1828). 
She  was  governess  to  Princess  Clrailotte. 

2 R.A.,  IV/122  ; no  date. 
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leaving  town,  but  had  decided  to  see  one  more  play,  in  which  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  appearing,  and  had  sent  for  a box,  and  reserved  a ticket 
for  Humphry,  in  case  he  would  desire  to  accompany  her.  The  name  of 
the  Sheridans  brings  us  in  touch  with  the  interesting  and  pathetic  account 
which  appears  in  the  Humphry  papers  concerning  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan.  There  is  a letter,  written  by  Mary  Linley,  Mrs.  Sheridan’s 
sister,  to  Humphry  from  Bath,  some  time  before,1  although,  unfortunately, 
it  bears  no  date  but  Saturday  the  22nd,  but  as  it  is  addressed  to  Humphry 
when  he  was  in  Newman  Street,  must  have  been  written  before  he  sailed 
for  India.  It  refers  to  her  brother’s  picture  which  Humphry  was  painting, 
saying  how  anxious  she  was  to  receive  it,  and  how  dull  Bath  was  at  the 
moment  at  which  she  was  writing.  During  the  race  week,  she  says, 
there  has  only  been  plays  once  a week,  and  very  little  going  on.  Her 
brother  Ozias  was  there,  and  was  getting  on  well  with  his  Euclid.  Two 
other  of  his  Bath  acquaintances,  Mr.  and  Miss  Davis  [Devis?],  desired 
to  be  mentioned  to  him,  but  the  object  of  the  letter  was  to  say  that 
her  mother  was  anxious  to  have  her  picture,  and  she  was  anxious  to  have 
her  brother’s,  and  they  were  very  hopeful  that  Humphry  would  be  able 
to  send  both  of  them  off  quite  quickly.  It  would  appear  as  though 
these  pictures  of  Mrs.  Linley,  and  of  Mrs.  Tickell  were  miniatures.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  where  they  now  are  ! In  1792  on  the  29th 
of  May,2  Ozias  Thurston  Linley,  who  was  then  Minor  Canon  of  Norwich, 
wrote  to  Humphry  about  his  sister.  He  was,  as  we  have  stated, 
Humphry’s  godson,  and  bore  his  name.  He  had  been  to  Bristol.  “ I 
found  Mrs.  Sheridan  so  poorly,”  said  he,  “that  I had  very  little  hope 
at  the  time  she  would  ever  survive  her  distemper.”  A little  afterwards 
he  had  heard  from  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  whom  he  calls  “ a worthy  couple,” 
who  had  been  on  a visit  to  the  Wells  to  see  his  sister,  and  they  had  found 
her  much  better,  although  the  evening  before  they  returned  to  Bath,  she 
had  once  more  complained  of  the  pain  in  her  side  with  which  she  had  been 
troubled,  and  feared  that  she  would  have  a very  bad  night,  but  “ to  their 
surprise  and  pleasure,”  he  adds,  “ her  sleep  was  sounder  than  it  had  been 
since  the  commencement  of  her  illness.”  He  begs  his  godfather  to  tell 
Mrs.  Linley,  who  was  then  in  London,  that  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  cough  was 
“ pretty  much  the  same  ” as  it  had  been,  “ troublesome  chiefly  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  but  not  much  in  the  course  of  the  day,”  that  he  had 
been  very  busy  amongst  the  many  friends,  in  taking  what  share  was 
desirable  in  social  affairs,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  leave  because  of 
his  sister’s  illness,  although  he  particularly  would  not  have  his  mother 
told,  how  really  ill  he  had  found  her.  He  apologises  for  the  way  in 
which  the  letter  is  written,  saying  he  was  obliged  to  write  “on  a 
1 R.A.,  II/115.  2 R.A.,  IV/71. 
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table  not  much  higher  than  my  leg/'  and  he  thanks  his  godfather 
for  a very  genteel  present  he  had  recently  made  him,  and  confides  to 
him  that  he  was  quite  fearful  of  the  life  of  his  sister.  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
however,  lived  for  two  more  months,  and  then,  Ozias,  writing  to  his  god- 
father, speaks  thus,  “ She  was  for  a long  time  in  a deep  decline,  and  after 
a residence  of  a few  weeks,  she  expired  on  July  28th,  1792,  at  the  Hot 
Wells,  Bristol.”  “ Her  remains,”  he  adds,  “ were  deposited  near  her 
sister’s,  Mrs.  Tickell  and  Maria  Linley,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  and  were 
attended  to  the  grave  by  her  lamenting  husband  and  son,  accompanied 
by  numerous  relations  and  friends.”  “ The  interment,”  he  says,  “ was, 
as  might  be  expected,  awfully  solemn,  as  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
surrounded  the  vault,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  Her  husband, 
dumb  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  excited  additional  concern  in  all 
beholders.  Mr.  Sheridan  returned  with  his  son  and  friends  to  Bristol, 
who  passed  the  night  at  the  inn,  but  agitated  with  a recollection  of  being 
finally  severed  from  the  object  he  adored,  he  determined  to  make  her 
beloved  remains  another  visit,  and  for  this  purpose  asked  permission 
to  leave  his  friends  for  a few  hours,  signifying  that  he  would  rejoin  them 
on  the  following  morning.  He  then  ordered  a post-chaise  which  carried 
him  a second  time  to  Wells.  He  immediately  went  to  the  Sexton’s 
house,  and  requested  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  Cathedral. 
He  was  admitted,  when  the  sexton  withdrew,  leaving  the  keys  of  the 
church  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Sheridan  went  alone  into  her  vault,  having- 
gratified  himself  with  this  last  testimony  of  his  regard,  he  continued 
there  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  with  indescribable  affliction,  and 
restored  the  keys  to  the  sexton,  and  then  rejoined  his  friends  at  Bristol.” 
Ozias  Linley 's  comments  upon  his  sister,  writing  on  July  28th,  1792, 
to  Humphry  were  as  follows  : — “ Eminent  were  this  lamented  lady’s 
acquirements,  rich  her  original  powers  to  instruct  or  amuse,  harmony 
was  completely  hers,  and  that  best  harmony  which  is  in  the  mind  gave 
an  interest  to  everything  which  she  did  and  uttered.” 

“Cecilia  now  is  dead, 

Dead  ere  her  prime. 

Nor  has  the  lovely  minstrel  left  her  peer.” 

“ Her  form  and  features,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “corresponded  with 
such  mental  endowments.”  The  tenderest  sensibility  was  the  character 
of  her  countenance  the  most  proportion  that  of  her  frame.  An  indescrib- 
able grace  had  polished  the  whole  so  exquisitely  that  it  was  impossible 
to  contemplate  Mrs.  Sheridan  without  affection.  Providence  did  not 
shock  with  the  sudden  loss  of  so  much  merit  the  mind  of  him  most 
deeply  interested.  Months  have  beheld  her  fading  before  the  fury  of 
disease  and  gliding  by  imperceptible  gradations  towards  the  grave.” 
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Her  portrait  by  Humphry  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1796,  and  John  Williams1  (Anthony  Pasquin),  in  his  critique  of  the 
Academy,  wrote  thus  respecting  it.  This,  he  says,  “ is  a very  strong 
likeness  in  crayon  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  ; yet  we  have  to  lament  that  it  is 
so  affectedly  ordered  as  to  throw  the  eyes  into  that  sort  of  shadow  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  a mist,  and  the  light  falls  so  forcibly  upon  the  bosom, 
as  to  make  it  exclusively  visible,  nay,  we  had  almost  said,  indelicately 
palpable.  It  is  certainly  managed  in  every  other  respect  in  a masterly 
style.  There  is,”  2 Pasquin  adds,  “ to  be  a print  in  stipple,  published 
by  subscription  from  this  picture,  the  engraving  is  to  be  by  Singleton.” 
Pasquin’s  statement  about  the  engraving  is  not  borne  out  by  what  we 
know  at  the  present  day.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  stipple  print  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan  after  Humphry  by  Singleton,  but  there  is  one  representing 
her  as  “ Attention,”  a stipple  print  by  J.  Ogbourne,  which  was  published 
by  T.  Tymson,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1779. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  same  print  was  engraved  by  Meyer,  and  there 
is  a proof  in  brown,  in  the  Humphry  collection  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
before  all  letters,  which  is  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  Ogbourne 
portrait,  and  which  may  perchance  have  been  a proof  of  an  engraving 
by  Meyer,  which  was  never  adopted.  The  original  picture  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Sheridan.  The  other  portrait  by  Humphry  to  which  Pasquin 
refers  was  exhibited  a couple  of  years  previously,  and  called  “ An 
Armenian  Slipper  Man.”  Of  it  Pasquin 3 says,  “Dr.  Johnson  once 
observed  that  the  man  who  could  outstrip  his  contemporaries  with 
his  face  towards  the  West  would  preserve  his  superiority  if  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  East.”  “ I regretted,”  says  he,  “Mr.  Humphry’s  having 
quitted  the  painting  of  miniatures,  but  his  manner  of  treating  crayons 
gives  a force  which  I never  before  saw,  except  in  Rosalba,  united  with 
the  delicacy  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.” 

One  of  the  interesting  persons  with  whom  Humphry  came  into 
contact  at  this  time,  was  the  well-known  actress  Mrs.  Abington,4  whose 
portrait  he  painted,  and  who  was  just  then  the  prevailing  rage  of  the 
day.  She  had  been  the  original  Lady  Teazle,  and  playing  some  favourite 
clever  parts  as  Polly  Peachum,  Miss  Prue,  or  Miss  Hoyden,  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  just  before  the  date  of  the  correspondence,  which  appears 
amongst  the  Humphry  papers,  had  closed  her  long  connection  with  that 
theatre,  and  transferred  her  services  to  Covent  Garden.6  Humphry 

1 Anthony  Pasquin  (1761-1818),  satirist. 

2 Pasquin’s  “Critical  Guide  to  the  R.A.,”  1796. 

3 Pasquin’s  “Liberal  Critique,”  1794.  See  Appendix,  “Engravings,”  under  Kimhe. 

4 Frances  Abington  (1737-1815),  actress. 

6 There  is  in  the  Fisher  collection  a drawing  called  Mrs.  Abingdon,  which  may  perhaps  be 
a portrait  of  the  actress,  although  not  much  like  her  but  is  more  probably  of  another  lady  of 
a slightly  different  name. 
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was  frequently  at  Covent  Garden,  and  there  is  an  interesting  letter,1 
dated  13th  December,  1794,  from  Mr.  George  Grant,  written  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Taylor,2  who  was  at  that  time  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Opera 
House,  telling  Humphry  that  his  name  had  been  put  down  in  all  the 
books  of  the  Opera  House,  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  instructions,  on  the  free 
list,  and  he  had  only  to  announce  himself,  and  could  obtain  admission 
at  any  time,  “ by  any  door,  either  Pit  or  Gallery.”  With  the  letter, 
four  tickets  were  sent  for  that  evening’s  amusement,  and  the  request 
that  he  would  recommend  his  friends  to  the  pit  “ to  support  the  under- 
taking.” “ You  are  now  one  of  us,”  says  Mr.  Grant.  “ Mr.  Taylor 
intends  paying  his  respects  shortly  to  you,  and  Barti  will  accompany 
him  and  me  on  that  occasion.”  Mrs.  Abington  had  sat  to  Humphry  for 
her  portrait,  which  was  engraved,  and  was  exceedingly  successful,  and 
it  would  appear  from  her  letter  of  the  7th  September,  1789  [in  which 
she  says  that  the  picture  was  then  at  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s,  and  she  hopes 
that  Humphry  would  be  going  over  to  Knole,  and  would  be  able  to  fetch 
it],  that  it  was  painted  at  the  Duke’s  instructions,  or  else  had  been  sent 
over  for  the  Duke  to  see.3  She  was  staying  at  Brighthelmstone  [as 
Brighton  was  then  called],  and  had  been  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for  a few 
days  before,  rather  thinking  of  driving  through  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s 
Park,  to  see  whether  Humphry  was  there,  but  “ uncertain,”  says  she, 
“ how  far  such  a step  would  have  been  proper  at  this  time.”  She  was 
also  anxious,  as  would  appear  from  a letter  4 about  that  date,  to  obtain 
the  Duke  of  Dorset’s  interest  for  an  application  that  she  might  have  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  theatre  by  licence.  Apparently  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  applying  through  Lady  Harcourt  5 for  this  patent,  and  the  application 
was  to  be  made  to  Lord  Salisbury  6 [then  Lord  Chamberlain],  who  in 
his  turn  would  place  it  before  the  King.  She  asks  Humphry  whether 
he  could  interest  himself  in  asking  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  speak  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  She  does  not  anticipate  herself  having  any  chance  of  doing 
so.  In  the  same  letter,  Mrs.  Abington  says,  “ I had  a very  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 7 at  Brighthelmstone  on  Sunday 
morning.  She  has  promised  to  interest  herself  in  my  favour  with  the 
ladies  about  the  Queen,  and  if  Lady  Chatham  8 has  not  left  London, 
she  means  to  make  it  a point  with  her  ladyship  to  write  immediately  to 

1 R.A.,  IV/105. 

2 Twice  alluded  to  by  Walpole  in  1791  in  respect  to  his  grievances  against  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  about  the  Opera  House.  Tavlor  published  a pamphlet  setting  forth  his  views, 

3 R.A.,  IV/38. 

4 R.A.,  IV/40. 

6 Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Vernon,  wife  of  the  second  Earl. 

8 James,  first  Marquis  (1748-1823). 

7 Mary  Isabella,  the  beautiful  Duchess,  wife  of  Charles,  fourth  Duke  ( ob . 1831). 

8 Mary,  daughter  of  Viscount  Sydney,  wife  of  John,  second  and  last  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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Lady  Courtown,1  and  to  beg  that  she  will  speak  to  Her  Majesty.”  It 
would  appear  that  the  application  was  not  successful,  as  in  1790,  only 
a few  months  after  the  dates  of  these  letters,  Mrs.  Abington  was  retiring 
from  the  stage,  and  it  was  said  that  her  professional  career  was  entirely 
closed.  She  was  not  seen  for  some  six  years  or  more,  and  then  appeared 
for  a season,  but  was  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  in  April,  1799.  Then 
she  finally  retired,  and  took  a house  in  Pall  Mall,  later  on  going  to  reside 
in  Eaton  Square,  where  it  was  that  she  died  in  1815.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
many  compliments  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Abington,  whose  acting  he  greatly 
admired.  Garrick  declared  in  enthusiastic  terms  that  as  an  actress 
she  was  exceedingly  able.  She  and  he,  however,  had  a long  and  acri- 
monious correspondence,  for  she  considered  him  inconsiderate,  harsh 
and  resentful.  It  is  said  that  she  made  a comfortable  independence, 
but  reduced  her  means  considerably  by  her  losses  at  cards. 

1 Mary  Powys,  wife  of  James,  second  Earl  of  Courtown  ( ob . 1810). 


CHAPTER  XII 


FONTHILL — WINDSOR  CASTLF2 — THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  KNOLE 

At  about  this  time,  Humphry  made  a pleasant  excursion  to  Fonthill 
Abbey  to  pay  a visit  to  the  celebrated  William  Beckford.1  It  would 
appear  that  he  met  Beckford  in  connection  with  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  theatre,  as  in  1796,  Beckford  addresses  a letter  to  Humphry  con- 
cerning a box  at  the  Opera.  “ Tho’  I care  little,”  says  he,2  “ of  what 
Feather  the  Fowls  are,  I may  be  placed  next,  I am  very  averse  to  perch- 
ing so  high  ; therefore  a Situation  in  the  Upper  Row  you  mention  would 
not  suit  me.  This  Birdseye  View  of  the  Stage  and  Audience  brings 
rather  too  strongly  to  Mind  the  Gods  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 
But,  were  I to  find  myself  in  their  lofty  position,  I should  resemble  the 
Deities  of  Epicurus,  and  neither  know  nor  care  what  might  be  doing 
in  a World  so  much  below  me.  If  a good  opportunity  should  offer  of 
procuring  me  a Station  in  the  Lower  Regions  of  the  air,  I should  be 
much  gratified  by  the  communication.”  He  then  refers  in  the  letter 
to  their  mutual  friendship  with  Sir  George  Young  {sic),  and  adds,  “ I 
am  happy  to  hear  of  your  intention  to  accompany  Mr.  Wyatt  to  Font- 
hill, and  if  you  could  find  means  of  quickening  his  tendency  towards 
Wiltshire,  I should  be  more  than  doubly  a Gainer  from  your  being  of 
the  party.”  The  visit  took  place  in  January,  1797,  and  Humphry  gives 
a brief  account  of  it.3  The  party  consisted  of  Benjamin  West,  Wyatt 
and  Humphry.  They  went  in  a post-chaise,  dined  at  Hartford  Bridge, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Andover,  arriving  at  Amesbury  about  half-past 
twelve  at  night.  When  they  got  there,  they  found  the  inn  full  of 
soldiers,  and  all  the  beds  occupied  ; on  deciding  to  go  further  on  their 
journey,  they  were  told  that  there  was  so  little  chance  of  their  being  pro- 
vided with  beds  at  any  other  inn  close  by,  that  they  eventually  decided 
to  have  a big  fire  in  the  room  and  to  sleep  each  of  them  in  a chair  by  it. 
The  next  day,  they  passed  the  Duke  of  Queensberry’s  house,  visited 
Stonehenge  and  arrived  at  Fonthill  about  eleven  o’clock  midday.  There 
they  spent  two  or  three  days,  “ Beckford,”  says  Humphry,  “ accompanying 
us  to  the  Abbey,  riding  through  extensive  and  interesting  plantations, 

1 William  Beckford  (1759-1844),  author  of  “ Vathek,”  and  a great  connoisseur. 

3 Vide  “ Life  and  Letters  of  Beckford,”  1859,  244.  3 R.A.,  V/30. 
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which  had  been  designed  and  executed  by  the  first  Lord  Chatham  1 
and  his  uncle,  Mr.  C.  Hamilton/’2  and  exhibiting  to  them  the  endless 
treasures  he  had  collected  in  “ silver,  gold,  diamonds,  coins,  cameos,  intag- 
lios,” MSS.,  “rare  prints,  scarce  books,  curious  China  services,  Salvers, 
rare  antiques,  and  solid  gold  knives  and  forks,  spoons  and  vases.” 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  examining  the  treasures, 
but  part  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  by  Benjamin  West  in  finishing  a sketch 
he  was  preparing  of  a picture  of  Saint  Anthony,  which  was  to  be  carried 
out  in  stained  glass  for  Beckford.  On  Wednesday,  the  nth,  the  party 
left  Fonthill,  accompanied  this  time  by  Beckford  himself,  and  made  its 
way  to  Salisbury,  stopping  at  Wilton,  and  carefully  examining  the  house 
and  the  treasures  it  contained.  Then  the  post-chaise  took  them  on  to 
Salisbury,  where  they  dined  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  visited 
the  Cathedral,  and  had  explained  to  them  by  Mr.  Wyeth  all  the  improve- 
ments that  had  been  made  in  that  building.  After  that,  they  proceeded 
again  to  Andover,  where  they  stopped,  and  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of 
January,  returned  to  London.  Humphry  draws  attention  to  what  he 
calls  the  “ surly,  independent  spirit  of  a British  cottager  ” who  lived 
“ facing  Virginia  Water  in  the  road  to  Bagshot,”  and  who  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  new  road  that  was  being  made  for  the  use  of  the  King, 
because  he  considered  that  “ no  consideration  had  been  shown  to  him  ” 
in  arranging  about  the  purchase  on  the  borders  of  his  premises.  He 
also  mentions  that,  just  before  he  went  down  to  Stonehenge,  “ two  of 
the  largest  stones  had  fallen,”  “ having  stood,”  says  he,  “ in  their  position 
from  the  first  erection  of  the  temple.”  He  considers  that  the  fall  of 
these  two  stones  was  to  a certain  extent  a mystery,  because  there  was 
no  “ earthquake,  storm,  or  apparent  cause,”  but  adds,  that  on  further 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  “ half  a mile  from  the  spot,  there  was  a large 
rabbit  warren,”  and  he  believed  that  the  undermining  of  the  ground  by 
rabbits  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  stones. 

James  Wyatt,  with  whom  he  took  this  little  excursion,  was  at 
this  time  the  most  fashionable  architect  of  the  day.  He  had  erected 
the  old  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  and  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich.  He  was  Beckford’s  architect  and  had  been  responsible 
for  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey.  He  was  concerned  in  two  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  in  conjunction  with  Copley,  Yenn,  Soane,  and  Sir  Francis  Bour- 
geois, in  1803,  was  suspended  for  a time  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Academy,  which  declared  that  theii  conduct  had  rendered  it 
expedient  that  they  should  be  suspended  as  councillors.  Feeling  had 

1 William  Pitt  (1708-1778),  first  Earl  of  Chatham. 

1 Probably  the  Hon.  C.  Hamilton,  ninth  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Abercorn — of  Pains  Hill, 
a great  gardener,  but  why  “ Uncle  ” and  uncle  to  whom,  we  cannot  say. 
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run  very  high  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  increase  of  salaries,  but  eventually  the  whole  matter  died  down. 
Two  years  after,  however,  Wyatt  was  temporarily  elected  President 
of  the  Academy,  but  his  election  never  received  the  approval  of  the 
King,  and  he  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  Presidents,  but  was  only  elected  during  the  time  that 
there  was  a temporary  disagreement  between  West  and  the  rest  of  the 
members.  Part  of  the  story  is  told  us  in  two  or  three  letters  in  the 
Humphry  correspondence.  On  December  14th,  I805,1  Humphry  wrote  to 
Mr.  Robert  Brawn  at  Windsor  Castle,  respecting  the  condition  of  his 
eyesight,  and  of  his  desire  that  the  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  already  alluded  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  Yonge  quarrel; 
should  be  presented  to  the  King  from  the  artist,  with  the  intention  (it 
is  quite  evident)  that  the  King  should  give  some  assistance  to  Humphry. 
The  letter  does  not  show  Humphry  in  an  agreeable  light.  He  begins  by 
informing  Mr.  Brawn  that  on  the  previous  Tuesday  Mr.  W}^att  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  “ I went,” 
says  he,  “ and  gave  him  my  vote,  with  which  he  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  after  having  congratulated  him  upon  his  election,  immediately  quitted 
the  room,  not  being  inclined  to  sanction  the  electing  the  Professor  of 
Architecture,  as  I do  not  think  either  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  country 
at  large  would  approve  of  Mr.  Soane’s  2 architectural  heresies. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ I can  truly  affirm  that  never  I gave  a vote 
within  those  walls  that  did  not  appear  to  me  likely  to  satisfy  the  King 
and  to  be  for  the  honour  and  benefit  of  the  institution  itself.”  He  then 
proceeds,  in  most  unsatisfactory  fashion,  to  praise  himself.  “ Born  and 
bred,”  he  says,  “ a Protestant,  from  a line  of  ancestors,  my  opinions  are 
truly  orthodox.  A relation  of  my  mother’s,  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  a martyr  to  these  principles.  Another 
relation,  Dr.  Lawrence  Humphry,  was  principal  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  an  exemplary  Protestant  Divine  of  great  learning,  who  was 
considered  as  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  seminary  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.”  “ My  great-grandfather,”  says  he,  “ was  Rector  of 
Honiton  for  near  forty  years,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in  that 
pulpit  after  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  He  lies  buried 
under  the  Communion  Table.”  His  brother,  he  adds,  was  a Protestant 
Divine  of  the  purest  character,  and  he  himself  educated  “ to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  King,”  and  had  always  done  so  “ with  sincerity  and 
truth  ” from  his  earliest  infancy.  Then  he  adds  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a “ Portrait  Painter  in  Crayons  to  His  Majesty,”  and,  finally, 
mentioned  that  there  was  no  portrait  of  his  own  at  either  of  the  Royal 

1 R.A.,  VI/66.  2 Sir  John  Soane  (1753-1837),  architect.  Founder  of  the  Soane  Museum. 
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Palaces,  that  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  was  the 
last  he  painted  before  his  eyesight  gave  way,  and  that  Sir  George  Yonge 
had  told  him  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  Prince  to  take  them 
from  him,  and  he,  unable  to  afford  to  keep  them,  and  unwilling  to  sell 
them  ; requested  that  the  King  would  permit  him  “ to  deposit  them  in 
one  of  his  palaces  as  a humble  offering  of  his  Duty  and  Respect."  The 
letter  was  so  evidently  written  with  a fulsome  flattery  and  with  a view  of 
presenting  a review  of  his  position  to  the  King,  and  of  obtaining  some 
emolument,  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  very  quickly  afterwards 
there  came  a reply1  from  Windsor  Castle  from  an  official  (J.  Bott),  to 
say  that  he  had  communicated  the  letter  to  the  King,  but  was  instructed 
to  inform  Humphry  that,  although  His  Majesty  was  “ pleased  with  the 
offer,"  he  declined  accepting  the  pictures,  inasmuch  as  the  King’s  “ eyes 
were  in  such  a state  that  he  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.” 
Humphry  was,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  letter,  and 
thinking  that  he  could  make  profitable  use  of  his  friendship  with  Wyatt, 
and  of  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
and  so  again  put  forward  his  own  name  before  the  King,  wrote  to  this  same 
Mr.  Brawn,  in  November,  1806, 2 as  follows  : “You  may  possibly  recollect 
that,  on  account  of  existing  differences  amongst  the  Members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  chosen  President  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember last,  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  a hope  that,  by  affording  leisure 
for  consideration,  some  means  might  be  devised  for  making  arrange- 
ments that  would  improve  the  Government  and  render  it  more  tranquil 
and  harmonious  in  future.  A year,"  says  Humphry,  “ has  now  elapsed 
without  having  produced,  as  it  is  said,  the  desired  effect.  As  the  period 
is  now  approaching  for  the  Annual  Election  of  the  officers  of  the  Academy, 
I beg  leave  to  ask  if  you  think  it  is  desired  by  His  Majesty  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
should  be  re-elected,  or  if  there  would  probably  be  any  objection  to 
Mr.  West  if  he  should  be  chosen  to  the  Chair,  which  I verily  believe  many 
of  the  most  respectable  Members  very  anxiously  desire.”  Humphry 
asked  that  he  might  hear  from  Mr.  Brawn  as  quickfy  as  possible,  but  he 
has  endorsed  upon  the  copy  of  the  letter  a statement  to  the  effect  that 
“ no  answer  whatever  was  given."  It  was  probably  regarded  as  an 
impertinence  for  a single  member  of  the  Academy  to  approach  the 
Court  with  this  request,  and  Humphry’s  motive  for  making  his  name 
so  prominent  on  this  occasion  was  easily  understood.  Evidently  he  was 
disappointed  at  receiving  no  answer,  for  he  makes  a further  note  on 
the  back  of  the  letter  recording  the  result  of  the  election.  “ It  was  con- 
cluded," says  he,  “ that  His  Majesty  was  unwilling  to  supersede  Mr. 
Wyatt,  or  to  signify  any  disapprobation  of  Mr.  West.  The  Members 

1 R.A.,  VI/72,  February  ii,  1806.  2 R.A.,  VI/93. 
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of  the  Academy,  thinking  themselves  at  liberty  to  choose  for  themselves, 
exercised  their  privilege  and  chose  Mr.  West,  by  a Majority  of  four  to 
one,  against  Mr.  De  Loutherbourg,  Sir  William  Beechey,1  and  Mr.  IIopp- 
ner.”  2 This  note  was  made  on  the  16th  of  December,  1806,  and  was 
so  far  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  state  of  affairs,  for  W yatt’s  election 
never  having  been  formally  approved  by  the  King,  West  was  re-elected, 
and  continued  to  be  President  of  the  Academy,  till  he  died  on  the  nth 
of  March,  1820. 

We  may  here  interpolate  a few  references  to  the  Humphry  family, 
which  occur  at  about  this  time,  in  two  letters  which  William  Humphry 
addressed  to  his  wife,  when  she  was  away,  and  in  one  written  to  the 
same  lady  by  Ozias  Humphry.  Mrs.  Humphry  3 had  been  ill,  and  had 
been  sent  down  to  Hastings,  where  she  was  staying  with  a certain  Mrs. 
Wenham,  in  order  to  try  the  new  cure,  which  had  just  then  become 
popular,  that  of  “ bathing  in  the  open  sea.”  Humphry  says  he  does 
not  wonder  that  she  found  it  at  first  disagreeable,  but  a little  use  will 
reconcile  her,  he  hopes,  to  it,  and  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will  prove 
beneficial  to  her.  He  regretted  that  her  lodgings  were  so  far  from  the  sea, 
but  recommended  her  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the  beach  as  she  could, 
adding  that  if  she  found  lodgings  nearer  at  hand,  even  though  they 
were  more  costly,  she  was  to  have  them.  Amongst  the  bits  of  local 
information  he  sends  to  her,  he  says  that  Lady  Amherst,  “ in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  has  given  up  Montreal  to  Lord  Amherst,  who  I am  sorry 
to  say,  is  going  to  be  married  to  Lady  Plymouth,  who  is  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  with  whom,  he  adds,  he  was  “ suppos’d  to  be  indiscreet 
in  her  husband’s  lifetime,”  “ so  that,”  says  he,  “ there  is  little  prospect 
of  a family  to  inherit  his  Honors  or  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  an  eligible 
Acquaintance.”  He  is  making  reference  to  the  first  Earl  Amherst.  The 
lady  who  relinquished  Montreal  was  Elizabeth,  second  wife  of  his 
uncle,  by  whom  there  was  no  issue.  Earl  Amherst  did  marry  within 
a month  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  Sarah,  the  widow  of  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  but  Humphry’s  suggestion  that  there  was  unlikely  to  be 
any  family  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  as  there  were  four  children  by  the 
marriage,  one  of  whom  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Earl.  Curiously 
enough,  after  the  death  of  this  lady,  which  took  place  in  1838,  Lord 
Amherst  married  for  the  second  time,  exactly  a year  afterwards, 
another  Countess  of  Plymouth,  who  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Dorset,  co-heir  with  her  brother  the  fourth  Earl,  and  the  widow 
of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Plymouth,  but  by  her  he  had  no  family.  Humphry 
then  goes  on  in  the  same  letter  to  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thursby  were  at 

1 Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.  (1753-1839).  3 John  Iioppner,  R.A.  (1758-1810). 

3 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  June  24,  1800. 
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church  that  morning,  and  also  Lady  Camden  1 and  Lady  Londonderry,2 
and  that  he  had  been  invited  by  Lord  Camden  to  dine  but  was  unable 
to  do  so.  He  complains  of  a growing  stoutness,  which  he  finds  incon- 
venient, and  amongst  odd  pieces  of  information  that  he  sends  to  his 
wife,  he  mentions  that  he  has  measured  the  trees  that  were  going  to  be 
sold  on  the  previous  day,  and  that  their  value  was  about  £27.  Mrs. 
Humphry  was  unable  to  get  any  wine  in  Hastings  such  as  she  desired, 
and  her  husband  sent  her  down  a dozen  bottles  by  carrier.  A week  3 
or  two  after  he  wrote  again,  requesting  that  she  should  not  write  her 
letters  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  because  in  such  a case,  he  did  not  receive 
them  quickly.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  wine  had  arrived,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  “ not  only  take  a cheerful  glass  herself,  but  enter- 
tain her  friends  ” with  it.  “ Neither  you  nor  Betsy,”  says  he,  “ should 
live  too  much  upon  fish.  It  is  too  thin  and  unsubstantial  a food,  a good 
Beef  Steak  is  infinitely  better,  you  both  want  what  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  you,  and  I shall  think  it  extremely  wrong,”  he  adds,  “ if  you 
at  all  consider  expense  in  what  conduces  to  your  health.”  Again  he 
refers  to  Lord  Camden,  who  had  pressed  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  who 
coming  to  church  the  next  morning  redoubled  his  invitation,  but  Mr. 
Humphry  again  asked  to  be  excused,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his 
children.  He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  experiment  of  deep  sea 
bathing  was  suiting  his  wife,  and  he  told  her  as  a piece  of  information, 
that  there  were  plenty  of  cherries  in  the  garden  which  the  children  were 
enjoying,  also  a plentiful  supply  of  colliflowers  {sic),  but  a small  quantity 
of  peas,  and  that  the  servants  in  her  “ absence  have  behaved  uncommonly 
well.”  Mrs.  Humphry  got  better,  and  Ozias  himself  wrote  a little  while 
afterwards  to  her,  to  thank  her  for  the  way  in  which  she  had  received  him 
during  a visit  he  had  spent  in  Kent.  “ I returned  home,”  says  he,  “ upon 
the  coach  box,  by  the  side  of  an  intelligent  and  obliging  Tonbiidge  coach- 
man, who  was  very  interesting  to  me  as  he  had  lived  many  years  with 
several  families  that  I know  well  [what  an  old  snob  he  was] , the  Marquisses 
of  Hertford  4 and  Bute,5  the  late  Sir  Robert  Rich,6  etc.,  etc.  His 
information  therefore  was  very  acceptable.”  The  inside  passengers, 
Humphry  adds,  were  composed  of  “ French  and  Dutch  officers  and  their 
ladies,”  “ to  all  of  whom,”  he  says,  “ my  conversation  was  very  accept- 
able, whenever  we  see  each  other  at  breakfast,  or  elsewhere  upon  the 

1 Frances,  wife  of  the  second  Earl  and  first  Marquess. 

s Amelia,  wife  of  the  second  Marquess. 

a “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  July  x,  1800. 

4 Francis,  second  Marquis  (1743-1822),  Lord  Chamberlain. 

5 John,  fourth  Earl  and  first  Marquess  (1744-1814). 

6 Probably  the  fifth  and  last  Baronet  of  Rossliall  ( ob . 1785),  leaving  an  only  daughter  whose 
husband  was  subsequently  Sir  Charles  Rich,  Bart.,  of  Shirley. 
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road. ’ ’ He  then  goes  on  to  add  that  he  had  been  to  see  the  Royal  Academy 
that  morning  (September  7th,  1802),  and  found  Mr.  Wilton1  "so  in- 
different that  he  thought  the  first  Cold  weather  would  put  an  End  to  him,” 
“ which  really,”  he  adds,  “ from  his  time  of  Life  and  state  of  Health, 
seems  probable.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  Wilton  lived  for  quite 
another  year.  “ West,”  Humphry  says,  “ is  still  in  Paris,  so  is  Mr. 
Fuseli,3  and  Farringdon,  Flaxman,3  Turner  and  Garvv.”  4 He  added 
that  he  had  been  requested  to  come  down  for  a few  days  to  see  Mr.  Hall 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  on  his  way  to  Bath,  he  should  probably 
accept  the  invitation,  and  also  go  and  see  Lord  Essex  5 in  Hertfordshire. 
He  complains  of  receiving  “ not  one  syllable  ” from  India,  and  that  his 
health  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Although  by  this  time,  Humphry  had  given  up  miniature  painting, 
yet  he  was  so  highly  regarded  as  an  expert  in  that  particular  work  that 
in  this  very  same  year,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,6  who  was  then  interesting 
himself  in  miniature  painting,  applied  to  him  for  some  information,  and 
got  him  to  send  him  ivories  and  colours  with  which  he  could  make  experi- 
ments. So  thoroughly  was  Lawrence  pleased  with  these  experiments 
that  he  actually  declared  himself  as  Humphry’s  pupil  and  writing  to  him 
in  1 802, 7 sending  some  ivories  to  Humphry,  asked  him  to  mark  which 
he  considered  the  best  of  Lawrence’s  attempts  at  this  work,  and  then 
proceeds  that  “ if,  till  Monday  next,  you  are  yourself  not  in  want  of 
your  colours,  I could  borrow  them,  if  it  is  not  asking  of  you  too  much. 
Any  directions  your  bounty  may  give  me,  shall  be  thankfully  received, 
and  scrupulously  followed  by  your  very  obliged  pupil,  Thomas  Lawrence.” 
In  a postscript,  Lawrence  adds  that  he  would  send  the  bearer  of  the  note 
for  an  answer  on  the  following  day.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  to  Humphry  at  13,  High  Row, 
Knightsbridge,  the  residence  which  he  only  occupied  during  1802.  Law- 
rence was  then  Principal  Portrait  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  Painter 
to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  producing  some  of  his  finest  works. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  commencement  of  a lengthy  and  interest- 
ing correspondence  between  Humphry  and  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  respect- 
ing the  miniatures  which  he  had  begun  years  before  at  Knole.  Here 
again,  the  correspondence  is  not  of  a satisfactory  character.  Humphry 
was  anxious  to  receive  some  assistance  from  the  Duchess,  and  pointed 

1 Joseph  Wilton,  R.A.,  sculptor  (1727-1803). 

* Henry  Fuseli , R.A.  (1741-1825). 

3 John  Flaxman,  R.A.  (1755-1826). 

1 Edmund  Garvey,  R.A.  (ob.  1813). 

5 George,  filth  Earl  (1757-1839). 

9 Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  (1769-1830). 

7 Anderdon  Interleaved  Catalogue.  The  date  Anderdon  gives  to  the  letter,  1795-1800,  is 
not  correct. 
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out  the  necessity  for  it,  but  he  tried  to  cover  up  his  application  by  express- 
ing his  desire  to  finish,  with  the  help  of  one  of  his  pupils  (Mr.  Singleton), 
the  miniatures  which  had  been  started,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  neither  of  them  to  be  paid  for  the  work  except  what  may  be  necessary 
for  the  frugal  and  moderate  diet  of  the  artist,  “ who  will  execute  the 
pictures  under  my  inspection,”  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  a similar  pay- 
ment for  himself.  In  the  first  letter,1  he  tells  the  Duchess  that  he  can 
see  “ to  read  and  write  a little,”  but  that  his  sight  prevents  him  from 
doing  anything  of  a professional  character  and  that  he  had  not  painted 
for  “ one  hour  during  the  past  five  years,”  which  had  been,  apart  from 
loss  of  profit,  “ a grave  affliction.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  by  miniature 
painting  he  made  twelve  hundred  a year  during  the  last  six  years  that  he 
practised  it,  but  that,  on  his  return  from  India,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  had  to  have  recourse  to  crayon  painting,  and  made  on  the 
average  eight  hundred  a year  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  career.  He 
had  saved  “ a little  fortune,”  and  left  behind  him  in  India  what  he  con- 
sidered as  a nest-egg,  the  bond  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  which  was  carrying 
twelve  per  cent,  interest,  and  so,  says  he,  “ I lived  agreeably  in  the 
enjoyment  of  my  professional  studies,  when  in  1797,  after  completing  the 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  my  eyesight  suddenly 
failed  me,”  and  since  then,  the  interest  had  not  been  paid  on  the  Indian 
bond,  and  there  was  the  fear  that  the  bond  itself  would  not  be  met.  The 
increase  in  the  expense  of  living  had  consumed  some  of  his  property, 
and  he  now  felt  himself  apprehensive  that  “ from  having  been  an  easy, 
independent  artist,”  he  was  now  “ helpless  and  dependent.”  He  had 
been  told  by  Mr.  Walker  2 and  Mr.  Ware  3 the  oculists  of  the  day,  and  by 
Mr.  Heaviside  4 the  surgeon,  that  the  failure  of  his  sight  was  caused  by 
his  having  set  about  the  task  of  painting  the  miniatures  for  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  a branch  of  the  profession  “ which  required  the  most  perfect 
sight,”  and  then,  having  stated  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  paint  for  a 
single  hour  himself,  and  had  not  done  so  for  five  years,  he  goes  on  to  say 
with  curious  irrelevancy,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupil,  who 
could  paint  as  well  as  he,  he  could  still  contrive  to  finish  the  series  of 
portraits,  overlooking  them  himself,  from  “ a grateful  regard  ” for  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and  from  a desire  to  complete  his  work,  “ without,”  he 
adds,  “ one  guinea  of  expense  either  to  the  Duchess  or  the  family,”  except, 
as  already  mentioned,  what  he  regards  as  necessary  for  himself  and  his 
artist  in  their  sojourn  at  Knole.  He  evidently  desired  to  spend  a con- 
siderable time  there  at  the  Duke’s  expense,  although  unable  actually 
to  carry  out  the  work. 

1 R.A.,  V/iio,  June  30,  1802.  2 Sayer  Walker,  Physician  (1748-1826). 

a James  Ware,  F.R.S.  (1756-1815),  surgeon.  4 John  Heaviside  became  F.R.S.  in  1797. 


y.  P.  Morgan  Coll. 

CHARLES  Oth  EARL  DORSET  (1637—1700) 
\ftkr  thk  portrait  i-.y  kneller 
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The  Duchess  replies  1 to  say  that  it  was  her  wish  to  have  the 
series  of  portraits  completed,  and  to  have  them  in  her  possession,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  Humphry  had  not  delivered  them,  but  she 
did  “ not  wish,”  she  said,  “ to  have  them  without  paying  for  them,”  and 
also  desired  to  know  what  she  would  have  to  pay  for  those  that  were  to 
be  painted,  and  first  of  all,  to  see  one  painted  by  the  pupil  whom  he 
mentioned.  “ If  you  will  tell  me,”  says  she,  “ how  many  there  are, 
and  what  price  you  expect  for  them,  I will  give  you  my  answer.  I have 
not  seen  them,  but  I certainly  don’t  think  that  I should  like  giving  a 
great  price  for  them,  or  think  it  worth  while,  but  receiving  them  without 
some  price  being  settled  is  what  I cannot  do.  My  saying  so  much  after 
the  professions  of  gratitude,  etc.,  etc.,  you  have  written  to  me,  and  by 
messages  sent  to  me,  may  seem  harsh,  but  I have  been  so  deceived  much 
in  the  same  way  once,  that  I can  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  subject 
myself  to  the  like  again.” 

There  is  no  copy  of  Humphry’s  reply,  but  a brief  note  2 from  her 
Grace,  thirteen  days  afterwards,  written  from  Knole,  is  in  these  words, 
“ Sir,  I am  extremely  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  of  the  miniatures 
on  the  Terms  you  propose,  as  I should  be  very  sorry  to  promise  what  I 
by  no  means  think  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  perform.” 

Then  Humphry  shows  his  hand  more  clearly.  He  writes  again  to 
the  Duchess,3  suggesting  that  she  should  obtain  a little  appointment  for 
him  in  the  nature  of  a sinecure,  as  he  had  been  assured  “ with  such  interest 
and  connexions  as  Your  Grace’s,  might  not  be  difficult  to  obtain.”  He 
asks  that  he  may  be  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lottery, 
which  would  produce  him  £153  a year,  that,  he  says,  would  “ abundantly 
satisfy  him,”  enabling  him  to  “ live  without  any  corroding  apprehensions 
of  want,”  and  he  has  been  told  by  a friend,  “ who  is  a double  Com- 
missioner,” that  if  the  Duchess  were  to  ask  for  the  position  it  would 
not  be  refused  her.  He  sa}^s  that  he  regards  it  as  a duty  that  he  owes 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset  to  put  his  circumstances  before  the  Duchess, 
and  presses  the  matter  rather  strenuously. 

Nothing  came  of  this  application,  but  a year  later,  he  returned  to  it 
again,  writing  to  the  Duchess  at  Knole,  July  20th,  1803. 4 He  said  that 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  “ his  sincerest  regard  for  the  memory  of 
the  Duke,”  that  there  was  “ a tacit  agreement  with  the  Duke  that  the 
miniatures  were  to  be  finished  and  paid  for,”  that  he  had  asked  the 
Duchess  to  obtain  for  him  an  appointment  as  a Commissioner,  and  that 
there  was  another  of  a similar  character  then  vacant,  that  his  Indian 
interest  had  not  reached  him,  and  that  some  more  of  his  little  property 
had  been  spent,  and  he  again  requests  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  complete 

1 R.A.,  V/ hi.  2 R.A.,  V/113,  July  1.4.  3 R.A.,  V/115.  4 R.A.,  VI/9. 
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the  pictures,  adding  this  time,  that  he  would  like  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  portraits  of  the  present  Duchess,1  and  also  to  include  the  young 
Duke  2 and  his  sister,3  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  expense  to  the  family, 
except  for  the  accommodation  of  his  assistant,  who  was  “ a sober,  moderate 
man,”  and  of  himself,  because  he  considered  that  he  had  eyesight  enough 
“ to  superintend  the  task,  . . , with  great  solicitude.”  Still,  he  was 
unable  to  persuade  the  Duchess  to  carry  out  the  work.  She  appears  to 
have  been  ready  to  give  instructions  if  Humphry  could  have  done  it 
himself,  but  was  not  disposed  to  entrust  it  to  any  one  else,  nor  to  leave  the 
matter  an  open  expense,  without  knowing  to  what  she  was  committed. 
Humphry  waited  another  couple  of  years,  and  then  approached  Viscount 
Sackville,4  the  grandson  of  the  first  Duke,  reminding  him  that  the  portraits 
had  been  begun,  and  saying,5  that  he  had  intended  them  as  “a  present 
to  the  Duke  of  Dorset.”  He  then  said  that  the  Duchess  had  declined 
taking  the  pictures,  and  that  the  present  Duke  was  “ too  young  to  act,” 
that  the  pictures  had  cost  him  “ a year  and  a quarter’s  labour,”  inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  that  he  had  proposed  to  the  Duchess 
that  she  should  use  her  interest  to  procure  for  him  an  appointment,  with 
an  income,  and  easy  duties,  that  he  might  be  able  to  finish  them  “ with- 
out expense  to  the  family,”  but  that  the  Duchess  had  not  been  able  to 
do  so.  Since  then,  he  has  heard  worse  news  about  his  debt  in  India, 
and  was  not  in  a position  to  do  that  which  his  “ heart  inclined  him  to.” 
He  therefore  begged  Lord  Sackville  to  take  such  steps  as  would  enable 
him  to  employ,  “ without  further  expense  to  the  family,”  the  assistance 
of  an  artist,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  complete  the  whole  series,  and 
then  he  would  present  the  miniatures  to  the  family,  although  he  re- 
quested them  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  finishing  them  ! Again  he  met  with 
failure,  but  again  was  determined  not  to  be  crushed.  Meantime,  the 
Duchess  of  Dorset  had  married  Lord  Whitworth,0  and  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1807,  “ never  having  even  met  or  seen  ” Lord  Whitworth,  he 
wrote  a long  letter  to  him,  respecting  the  miniatures.  He  again  said 
that  he  had  proposed  to  “ present  to  the  Duke  ” the  series  of  portraits, 
and  that  he  had  completed  “ with  intense  difficulty  ” twenty-five  of  them. 
He  added  that  his  income  was  so  small  that  he  had  no  means  to  even 
employ  an  assistant  to  read  to  him,  or  to  procure  him  alleviations  in 
case  of  sickness,  and  he  asked  Lord  Whitworth  to  try  to  obtain  for  him 

1 Arabella  Diana,  widow  of  the  third  Duke,  and  then  the  wife  of  Charles,  Earl  Whitworth. 

2 George,  fourth  Duke  (1793-1815).  Killed  when  hunting. 

3 Mary,  Countess  of  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  Countess  Amherst  (see  page  187). 

4 Charles,  second  Viscount  (1767-1843),  afterwards  (1815)  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Dorset. 

6 R.A.,  VI/71,  Jan.  25,  1806. 

6 Charles,  first  and  only  Earl  of  Whitworth  (1752-1825).  He  it  was  who  received  Napoleon’s 
intemperate  and  insulting  address  to  the  Diplomatic  body  in  1803. 


SIR  GEORGE  CURZON 

FATHER  OF  .MARY,  COUNTESS  DORSET 


MARGARET  LADY  HUCKHl'RSI 

OB.  1591 
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an  appointment,  as  a Commissioner  in  the  Lottery,  where  the  duty  was 
light,  sa3ring  that  he  is  sure  that,  if  it  could  be  known,  “ it  would  be 
grateful  to  the  Manes  of  his  late  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Dorset  ” ! He 
added  that,  he  had  hoped  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Dalton  1 as  Keeper  of 
the  Gems  and  Miniatures  in  the  possession  of  the  King,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  position  for  him.  He  then  tried  to 
persuade  Lord  Whitworth  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  this  that  he 
offered  to  give  the  miniatures  to  the  Duke,  although  some  time  before 
he  had  distinctly  told  the  Duchess  that  there  was  “ a tacit  if  not  a positive 
agreement  ” on  the  part  of  the  Duke  to  pay  for  them.2  Lord  Whitworth 
replied  a couple  of  days  later  in  favourable  form,  but  again,  on  the  6th  3 
of  June,  Humphry  wrote  further.  The  pictures  had  not  been  delivered 
even  then.  They  were  “ at  the  house,”  he  said,  “ of  a friend  in  James 
Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  and  he  could  not  give  a list  of  those  finished, 
or  commenced,  nor  could  he  say  how  many  remained  to  complete  the  set. 
He  believed  that  the  unfinished  pictures  would  employ  Singleton  an 
entire  year,  and  that  the  work  could  be  commenced  in  August,  and  he 
then  proposed  that  he  should  prepare  a list  of  the  portraits  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  a quarterly  payment  should  be  made  to  him  until  the  work  was 
finished,  free  of  income  tax  (not  being  payment  for  work  but  an  allowance 
to  him),  and  out  of  the  money  he  should  pay  his  assistant  and  then  super- 
intend the  work.  This  proposal  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  Duchess 
felt  that  she  ought  to  have  the  miniatures  that  had  been  already  completed, 
and  for  which  she  thought  Humphry  had  been  sufficiently  paid.  Lord 
Whitworth  4 wrote,  June  28th,  1807,  to  say  that,  had  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
lived,  no  doubt  his  promise  would  have  been  fulfilled.  The  Duchess  was 
quite  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  but  felt  that  he  was  asking  far  too 
high  a price  for  such  miniatures  more  or  less  completed,  and  making  their 
existence  an  excuse  for  the  completion  of  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
To  this,  he  (Lord  Whitworth)  and  the  Duchess  could  not  agree,  and 
Humphry  was  requested  to  be  definite  in  his  proposal  and  to  give  a fixed 
price  for  what  he  had  in  his  possession.  In  August,5  Humphry  wrote  again 
and  tried  to  drive  Lord  Whitworth  into  accepting  the  position,  by  saying 
that  Singleton  was  being  employed  by  “ a very  rich  relative,”  but  as  she 
was  neither  young  nor  healthy,  was  not  without  expectation  of  being  soon 
rendered  independent  of  professional  labour.  Humphry  therefore  told 
Lord  Whitworth  that  unless  a decision  was  come  to  quickly,  Singleton 

1 This  was  Richard  Dalton,  librarian  to  Geo.  III.,  who  brought  Bartolozzi  to  England.  He 
also  was  an  able  engraver.  He  died  in  St.  James’s  Palace,  February  7,  1791. 

2 R.A.,  VI/116. 

3 R.A.,  VI/120. 

4 R.A.,  VI/121. 

» R.A.,  VI/131. 
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would  be  too  busy,  or  would  have  succeeded  to  sufficient  wealth,  and 
be  unwilling  to  carry  out  the  work  at  all.  The  reply  from  Lord  Whit- 
worth 1 was  as  follows  : — 

“ I hope  you  are  well  assured  that  the  Duchess  and  myself  are  fully 
impressed  with  a state  of  your  excellence  in  your  profession,  and  that 
we  were,  and  still  are,  on  that  account,  anxious  to  obtain  whatever  is 
the  produce  of  your  own  pencil,  and  more  particularly  when  the  subjects 
relate  to  individuals  of  the  Dorset  family.”  He  then  went  on  to  say 
that  many  times  over  they  had  made  application  for  the  portraits  which 
Humphry  possessed,  and  that  they  were  sorry  that  the  state  of  his  sight 
prevented  him  completing  them.  He  says  that,  without  any  prejudice 
to  Mr.  Singleton,  he  confines  his  wishes  to  what  relates  to  Humphry 
himself,  and  that  if  Humphry  is  incapable  of  making  up  the  series,  then 
they  must  purchase  what  he  has  already  completed,  or  they  must  employ, 
at  some  future  period,  any  other  artist  whom  they  may  prefer.  Finally, 
Lord  Whitworth  begs  that  Humphry  will  at  once  let  him  know  upon  what 
terms  he  will  sell  the  protraits  that  are  actually  his  own  work,  and  said 
that  they  would  serve  as  a model  for  any  other  artist  who  may  be  em- 
ployed to  complete  the  work. 

Humphry  replied  on  the  7th  of  September,  1807, 2 that  he  felt  “ sen- 
sibly mortified  ” that  the  task  of  the  series  of  portraits  should  not  have 
been  completed  under  his  direction.  He  said  that  the  miniatures  in  his 
hands  are  in  perfect  order,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gifford,3 
6,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  and  shall  be  given  over  to  the  Duchess 
on  consideration  of  his  receiving  a hundred  a year  for  four  years,  paid 
by  even  quarterly  payments.  Lord  Whitworth  had  also  enquired 
concerning  three  other  miniature  portraits  which  he  had  painted,  a 
large  one  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  another  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  and 
a third  of  Lady  Mary  Compton,  second  wife  of  the  sixth  and  last  Earl. 
He  said  that  he  believed  that  the  two  latter  had  been  lent  to  be  copied, 
and  never  returned,  but  the  first  he  was  sure  he  delivered  to  the 
Duke  himself,  and  this  had  cost  him  fifteen  months’  labour,  and  had 
really  been  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  eyesight.  It  would  be  found 
hanging  up  in  Dorset  House.  He  implied  that  these  miniatures  had 
also  not  been  paid  for.  He  said  that  nothing  was  more  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  his  heart  than  to  make  anything  like  a charge  for  the 
pictures  he  had  painted,  but  he  adds,  “ Necessity,  my  Lord,  is  an  imperious 
mistress.”  In  a further  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  he  apparently 
still  considered  that,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  four  hundred  pounds,  in 

1 R.A.,  VI/133. 

2 R.A.,  VI/134. 

3 Perhaps  (?)  John  Gifford  (1758-1818),  the  Police  Magistrate,  or  Sir  Ambrose  Giffard 
(1771-1827),  then  at  the  Bar  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
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quarterly  instalments  for  miniatures  which  he  had  repeatedly  said  he 
had  painted  as  a present  to  the  Duke,  he  expected  to  be  put  into  a position 
of  emolument  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  Duchess. 
This  the  recipients  of  the  letter  resented.  It  is  clear  that  no  settlement 
was  arrived  at,  for  on  the  nth  of  March,1  1810,  the  Duchess  herself  wrote 
to  William  Humphry  at  Seale.  “ I am  sorry  to  see  in  the  newspaper  this 
morning  the  death  of  your  brother  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry.  As  in  all  pro- 
bability you  will  have  the  management  of  his  affairs,  I wish  to  tell  you  of 
some  miniature  pictures  that  he  painted  for  the  late  Duke,  and  that  I have 
always  wished  very  much  to  purchase  of  him,  and  he  never  would  let  me 
have  them,  but  on  my  promising  to  get  him  a place.  As  I did  not  like 
to  take  them  on  those  terms,  I never  have  got  possession  of  them ; as 
most  likely  all  his  pictures  will  now  be  sold,  I shall  be  glad  to  become 
a purchaser  of  those  at  a fair  price."  2 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  miniatures  did  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  but  others,  and  probably  the  greater  number, 
were  not  bought  from  William  Humphry,  but  were  offered  to  the  Duchess 
later  on  by  Upcott,  for  a couple  of  months  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter, 
there  is  one  3 written  to  Upcott  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Duchess  of  Dorset  returns  Mr.  Upcott  the  miniatures,  all, 
except  those  of  the  late  Duke  of  Dorset,  one  of  Lady  Thanet,  and  the  two 
crayon  pictures.  The  reason  she  returns  them  is,  the  very  high  price 
that  is  set  upon  them,  and  as  she  has  the  originals  at  Knole,  she  does  not 
think  it  right  to  give  so  much  for  them.  She  has  shown  them  to  some 
professional  people,  who  agree  with  her  in  thinking  the  price  a great 
deal  too  extravagant.  The  Duchess  of  Dorset  has  crossed  those  she  has 
taken,  and  returns  Mr.  Upcott  the  list." 

This  evidently  refers  to  the  same  series  (copies  in  miniature  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Duke),  but — whether  by  arrangement  at  a lower  price 
with  Upcott,  or  in  some  other  way— the  collection  did  come  eventually 
into  the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset.4  Later  on,  it  was  given  to 
the  Chaplain  at  Buckhurst  Park,  who  was  a distant  relative,  and  so  came 
to  Mr.  Sackville  Bale,  his  son.  He  retained  the  collection  during  his  life 

1 R.A.,  VII/86. 

! The  Duchess  of  Dorset  gave  to  William  Humphry  in  1810  a fine  gold  seal  “ in  memory  of 
his  brother  Ozias.” 

a R.A.,  VII/87,  May  4,  1810. 

4 In  the  draft  which  Ozias  Humphry  had  prepared  for  his  autobiography,  he  writes  thus 
with  reference  to  these  very  miniatures  (which  much  later  on  he  was  to  state  were  a present  to 
the  Duke),  “ It  being  known  to  my  noble  friend  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  I was  not 
myself  equal  to  the  task  of  painting  perpetually  on  so  minute  a scale,  His  Grace  benevolently 
commissioned  me  to  paint  him  at  my  leisure  a cabinet  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  beginning  with 
Thomas,  the  first  Earl,  and  ending  with  the  Duke  himself.  Six  and  t wenty  of  them  were  exe- 
cuted, but  a large  half  length  of  Lionel  the  first  Duke  so  exhausted  my  powers  of  vision,  that  I 
was  never  able  afterwards  to  paint  another  miniature  portrait.” 
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but  after  his  death  it  was  sold  at  Christie’s,  eventually  passing  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.1 

The  Duchess  of  Dorset  and  Lord  Whitworth  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  whom  Humphry  applied  for  a position  of  some  emolument.  There 
are  drafts  for  more  than  one  similar  letter  amongst  the  Humphry  papers, 
all  addressed  to  noblemen  of  the  time,  but  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
most  important,  the  name  of  the  nobleman  in  question  is  not  filled  in. 
To  him  he  suggested  that  he  should  be  appointed  a sort  of  purveyor  of 
pictures,  “ a king,”  he  says,  “ of  purveyors  of  art,  to  find  where  the  best 
and  most  interesting  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  are  to  be  seen,  and 
to  procure  access  to  them,  in  the  most  private  concealed  manner,  if  it 
was  found  necessary,  without  your  Lordship’s  rank  and  condition  being 
known.  I think,”  he  adds,  “if  you  still  retain  the  passion  for  pictures 
which  you  possessed  a few  years  since,  when  the  Orleans  Gallery  was 
sold,  it  might  serve  to  soothe  your  sorrows,  and  elevate  the  weight  of 
your  very  important  cares.”  If  such  a position  was  not  possible,  he 
then  asks  that  he  might  be  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the  Lottery,  or 
any  other  situation  of  slight  duty  with  an  adequate  income.  He  says  in  his 
letter  that  it  was  eight  years  since  he  had  earned  a guinea  professionally, 
and  ends  his  requests  by  referring  to  his  poor  circumstances,  saying,  “ It 
is  rather  hard  for  one  who  has  lived  a life  of  general  diligence  and  care, 
and  is  the  representative  of  a very  old  Saxon  family,  even  prior  to  the 
Conquest,  and  whose  connections  are  persons  of  so  much  superior 
opulence.”  It  seems  to  be  possible  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne. 

The  correspondence  between  Humphry  and  the  Duchess  of  Dorset 
is  the  only  outstanding  event  about  which  we  have  clear  information 
during  the  last  few  years  of  Humphry’s  life.  There  are,  however,  a number 
of  detached  letters,  which  allude  to  these  last  ten  years,  and  exhibit 
a pleasant  acquaintance  between  him  and  several  of  the  interesting  people 
of  the  time.  He  appears  to  have  known  a little  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
poet  banker,  for  he  wrote  to  him,2  recommending  Upcott,  and  asking 
for  his  interest  in  Upcott ’s  application  to  be  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
London  Institution.  Rogers  had  seen  Upcott,  and  had  approved  of  his 
illustrations  to  the  works  of  Gray  and  of  Goldsmith.  He  had  also  pro- 
mised to  call  on  Humphry,  but  the  promise  had  not  up  to  that  time 
been  fulfilled,  “ and  I cannot,”  says  Humphry,  “ conformably  to  the 
laws  of  society,  call  to  see  you,  or  your  pictures  in  St.  James’s  Place,  till 
you  have  sanctioned  it  by  first  calling  upon  me,  as  I have  often  said.” 
Rogers  apparently  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Upcott  to  support  his 

1 It  is  fully  described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  his  miniatures. 

* R.A.,  VI/76**. 
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candidature,  because  Upcott  declares  that,  amongst  those  who  assisted 
him  was  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.  Whether  Rogers  called  to  see  Humphry, 
and  invited  him  back,  which  he  so  much  desired  he  would,  to  see  the 
pictures  in  St.  James’s  Place,  we  do  not  know. 

Another  person  with  whom  there  is  a brief  correspondence  is  Joseph 
Hill,1  and  the  letters  are  endorsed  with  the  statement  in  Humphry's 
writing,  that  this  man  was  the  friend  of  Cowper  the  Poet,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  “ Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools.”  Hill  was  at  that  time 
staying  at  Belvoir  Castle.  Humphry  wanted  a place  in  which  he  could 
safely  deposit  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s  miniatures.  Hill  had  an  apartment 
up  two  flights  of  stairs,  which  he  said  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  he  wrote 
and  told  Humphry  that  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  send  the  miniatures 
there  for  some  time. 

Another  interesting  person  with  whom  Humphry  had  correspond- 
ence was  Mr.  W.  Holwell  Carr,2  to  whom  the  National  Gallery  is  so  much 
indebted,  for  the  gift  of  an  extraordinary  collection  of  Italian  pictures. 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Carr  was  written  to  Humphry  just  after  the  death 
of  his  much  beloved  wife,  Lady  Charlotte  Carr,  daughter  of  Lord  Hay, 
whose  name  he  had  assumed.  She  had  died  on  the  9th  of  February, 
and  Carr,  who  had  just  come  from  his  Rectory  House  at  Menheniot,  wrote 
on  December  22nd,  1810, 3 with  reference  to  her,  that  he  had  been  spending 
retirement  and  solitude  in  a place  where  he  had  planned  to  pass  hours 
of  his  life  with  one  whom  he  would  “ for  ever  lament,”  and  “ whose  society 
would  have  made  any  place  a paradise.”  He  adds,  however,  that  the 
“ dampness  of  the  house,  the  everlasting  rain  of  the  country,”  the  general 
humidity  of  the  Cornish  climate,  and  the  fact  that  the  house  was  associated 
with  memories  of  his  wife,  would  quite  prevent  his  now  making  it,  as  it 
had  been  before,  his  chief  home,  and  that  he  was  resting  in  Exeter  on  his 
way  up  to  town.  With  reference  to  Lady  Charlotte,  he  says,  “ it  will 
seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  to  be  united  to  such  perfection.  Her  high 
rank  and  birth  seemed  only  as  a tie  on  her  to  exhibit  a greater  example 
of  humility  of  mind,  and  a more  active  performance  of  every  duty  that 
could  be  required  as  a daughter,  sister,  or  wife.”  “ Such  a loss,”  he 
adds,  “ cannot  be  repaired  in  this  world,  nor  am  I desirous  that  it  should. 
It  has  thrown  a gloom  over  my  spirits  which  I well  know  cannot  be  dis- 
persed, though  different  places  or  pursuits  may  contribute  to  a temporary 
relief.”  His  attachment  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  had  diminished, 
his  old  acquaintances  were  gone,  or  were  dying,  and  he  had  decided  to 
go  to  London.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Humphry,  who  he  said  was  so  well 

1 Friend  of  Cowper  the  poet,  see  Address  to  Joseph  Hill  in  “ The  Task.”  He  was  Secretary 
to  Lord  Thurlow. 

* Wm.  Holwell  Carr  (1758-1830),  connoisseur. 

3 RA.,  V/105. 
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acquainted  with  London  and  its  environs,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  him  of  any  house,  which  must  be  “ elegant,  Italian,  Pictoresque  or 
Attic,  near  a park,  or  looking  into  one.”  Meantime,  he  was  taking  a 
house  in  the  New  Crescent  at  Exeter.  He  was  himself  painting  a picture 
of  the  country  round  about  Edinburgh,  which  in  his  opinion  equalled  that 
of  Turin  or  Geneva,  and  had  “ hills  as  high  and  fine  as  the  Apennines.” 
His  little  boy,  whose  birth  had  been  the  occasion  of  Lady  Charlotte’s 
decease,  was  at  that  time,  he  said,  “ in  perfect  health,  as  beautiful  as  any 
thing  that  Albano  ever  painted,  and  as  lusty  as  Sir  Joshua’s  Infant 
Hercules.”  This  child,  upon  whom  Lady  Charlotte’s  rich  estate  of  Eta 
in  Northumberland  was  settled,  died  at  Ramsgate  five  years  after  the 
date  of  this  letter.  The  letter  contains  one  of  the  few  contemporary 
allusions  to  Downman.  “ Downman,”  says  Holwell  Carr,  “ has  been 
here  to  see  me,  and  is  now  returned  to  London.1  I hope,”  he  adds, 
“ Peace  will  cause  the  arts  to  revive,  and  if  possible  to  inspire  the  artists 
with  some  notion  of  Painting.” 

Yet  another  interesting  person  with  whom  Humphry  had  some 
communication  was  Mrs.  Bates  2 the  singer,  who  came  to  see  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  whose  portrait  painted  by  him  is  now  at  Knole. 

A person  who  cannot  now  be  identified,  but  who  appears  to  have 
signed  himself  as  I.  I.  Mehew  (probably  an  assumed  name),  wrote  3 to 
him  13th  February,  1803,  asking  him  to  come  to  dinner,  and  sent  the 
invitation  in  rhyming  form  thus  : — 

“ I tell  you,  Sir, 

You  can’t  go  fur 

To  Dine  this  nasty  day. 

So  come  to  me, 

And  let  us  see 

If  we — cannot  be  gay. 

“The  hour  is  four 
And  half-hour  more 

When  we  propose  to  Dine, 

Then  haste  away. 

Let  us  be  gay. 

Taste  and  ’gain  taste,  the  Wine. 

“ But  as  you  come,  mind  how  you  tread, 

Lest  you  and  chance  should  Stumble, 

Trip  up  your  heels  and  break  your  head, 

And  Grumble,  Grumble,  Grumble. 


1 Holwell  Carr  died  in  Devon  Place,  London,  in  1830,  and  his  collection  of  pictures  was  left 
to  the  nation,  with  the  stipulation  that  a proper  gallery  should  be  provided.  Other  bequests 
that  he  made  were  to  Exeter  College,  and  as  a memorial  to  Lady  Charlotte  he  left  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  education  of  boys  in  Menheniot  Parish.  The  benefice  had  been  a very  rich  one, 
and  it  is  said  to  obtain  that,  he  had  actually  taken  Orders. 

2 R.A.,  VI/11. 

8 R.A.,  VI/2. 
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“You  see, 

When  I’m  out  of  School 
I can  mount  my  Stool, 

And  play  Tom  Fool, 

So  come  and  help  me  play.” 

Humphry  had  painted  a picture  of  Kitty  Levy,  the  little  Jewish 
girl  who  was  the  friend  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  He  had  seen  her  when 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  in  prison,  and  in  a letter  to  Lord  Buchan  in 
May,  1808, 1 he  refers  to  his  visit  to  the  prison,  saying  that  he  saw  several 
of  the  prisoners  “in  a weak  and  languid  state,  lying  upon  straw,” 
but  “ they  so  neat  and  clean  that  they  appeared  more  like  persons 
indolent  reposing  than  sick,  as  all  were  in  their  usual  dresses.”  Lord 
George  said  mildly  to  Kitty  Levy,  who  was  with  him,  “ Get  Mr. 
Humphry  the  vinegar,”  and  then  hinted  somewhat  of  gaol  dis- 
temper, against  which  strong  vinegar  was  supposed  to  be  a specific. 
Humphry  says  that  he  “ was  alarmed  to  the  highest  degree,”  and  “ im- 
mediately conceived  ” that  he  felt  “ all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  these  apprehensions  continued  for  “ a month  or  more,”  “ the  dis- 
temper,” adding  Humphry,  “ put  a period  in  a very  short  time  to  the 
life  of  my  unfortunate  friend.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  George 
Gordon,  after  having  some  flirtations  with  Calvinism,  became  a Jew,  in 
order,  one  of  his  biographers  says,  to  give  celebrity  to  his  financial 
schemes,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Jews  would  combine  to  withhold  loans 
for  carrying  on  war.  When  he  was  at  Birmingham,  he  lived  quietly  in 
the  house  of  a Jew,  wearing  a long  beard  and  adopting  the  Jewish 
customs,  and  while  in  Newgate,  he  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  died,  as  Humphry  states,  from  gaol  fever.  Kitty,  the 
artist  goes  on  to  say,  soon  afterwards  “ called  upon  me  ” to  ask  me  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  “ the  wages  ” 
which  had  been  promised  to  her  while  she  was  in  Newgate.”  This  gave 
Humphry  the  opportunity,  he  says,  of  asking  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait, 
and  he  represented  her,  remembering  the  incidents  in  which  he  at  first 
met  her,  as  bringing  “ in  strong  vinegar  in  a Cruet.”  “ Kitty  Levy,” 
adds  Humphry,  “ assured  me  Lord  George  had  never  uttered  an  indecent 
word  to  her  during  the  time  that  she  was  with  him,  and  averred  that  she 
believed  him  to  be  a devoted  and  rigid  Jew.”  She  eventually  married 
“ a creditable  Jew  of  good  character,”  and  settled  down  in  the  country, 
“ living  in  credit  amongst  her  friends.”  The  portrait  in  question,  which 
was  the  subject  of  an  etching,  was  sold  by  Humphry  to  Lady  Paulet, 
when  she  was  residing  in  Stratford  Place,  and  apparently  there  was  a 
desire  that  it  should  have  a slight  alteration,  but  meantime  some 
foolish  person  had  suggested  to  Lady  Paulet  that  she  had  bought  from 

1 R.A.,  VII/12. 
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Humphry  the  portrait  of  a young  woman  of  evil  character,  and  that  it 
was  not  well  for  her  to  exhibit  the  picture  in  public,  or  to  show  her  friends 
that  she  owned  it.  Humphry  wrote  to  her  on  August  5th,  1805, 1 saying 
that  a slight  biographical  memoir  of  Kitty  Levy  had  been  written  since 
the  portrait  had  been  engraved,  and  that  he  was  going  to  send  on  a copy 
of  it  to  her,  but  took  that  opportunity  “ in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
declare  ” that  he  would  not  have  recommended  her  to  purchase,  nor  even 
have  allowed  her  to  purchase  and  “publicly  exhibit,  the  portrait  of  the 
young  woman,  if  he  did  not  believe  her  to  be  a strictly  virtuous  ” person. 
Lady  Paulet’s  reply  to  the  letter  is  in  our  possession,  and  in  it  she  states  that 
she  was  going  to  call  upon  Humphry  very  shortly,  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
picture,  and  to  take  it  away  again.  “ She  had  not,”  said  she,  forgotten 
her  “ beautiful  picture  of  the  little  Jewess,”  and  was  only  sorry  that,  when 
Mr.  Humphry  called,  she  had  been  from  home,  and  not  able  to  explain 
that  for  a while  she  had  no  place  in  which  she  could  hang  the  picture, 
worthy  of  so  charming  a possession,  and  therefore  it  was  that  she  had 
sent  it  round  at  that  time  to  Mr.  Humphry  that  he  might  make  any 
alteration,  if  necessary,  in  it,  and  retain  it  for  a while.  She  goes  on  to 
say,  however,  that  “ some  alterations  were  being  made  in  the  particular 
apartments  at  Hinton  St.  George,  which  would  afford  a position  suitable 
for  the  picture,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Humphry  would  send  it  to  Stratford 
House,  and  give  it  to  the  hands  of  her  porter,  he  would  forward  it  at  an 
early  convenience.”  Lady  Paulet  adds  that  “ she  was  glad  to  find,  from 
Mr.  Humphry’s  letter,  that  the  picture  of  her  beautiful  little  Jewess  had 
been  shown  to  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  that  they  had  admired 
it  as  much  as  she  considered  it  was  worthy  of  admiration.”  2 

1 R.A.,  VI/46. 

3 For  further  information  concerning  Kitty  Levy,  see  Appendix. 
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With  other  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  besides  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Wyatt  and  West,  Humphry  seems  to  have  been  on  no  special  terms  of 
intercourse  ; so  far  as  his  correspondence  would  show.  There  is  one 
letter  amongst  the  papers  from  Copley,  written  in  the  third  person,  and 
asking  the  painter  whether  he  has  ever  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mention 
what  price  he  had  received  for  the  picture  of  the  Marlborough  family, 
and  there  is  one  other  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,1  who  at  that  time 
was  painting  his  important  groups  of  the  Baring  family,  in  which  he 
writes  in  cordial  terms  to  Humphry,  regretting  extremely  that  he  was 
out  when  the  artist  called  upon  him,  and  saying  that  he  was  “ only  too 
much  flattered  by  Mr.  Singleton’s  compliment  not  to  lend  him  any 
picture  that  he  may  choose  to  copy.”  This,  apparently,  refers  to  a 
proposal  of  Humphry  that  his  pupil  Singleton  should  engrave  certain 
of  Lawrence’s  works. 

In  a letter  which  Humphry  wrote  to  his  brother  in  December,  1789, 
there  is  a reference  to  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
about  which  little  is  known.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  M.  W. 
Peters,2  who  was  acting  as  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Academy,  John  Gard- 
ner made  an  application  for  the  position,  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  only  professional  artist  of  the  day  who  happened  also  to  be  in 
Holy  Orders.  He  had  exhibited  originally  with  the  Free  Society,  but  in 
1782  his  work  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  continued 
to  be  a frequent  contributor  of  landscapes  and  views  up  to  1796.  Eventu- 
ally, he  went  with  his  nephew  for  a long  tour  to  Switzerland  and  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  prepared  a number  of  sketches,  which  were 
afterwards  executed  in  aquatint,  and  published.  He  it  was  who  officiated 
in  1782  at  the  wedding  of  William  Blake.  Humphry  says,3  “ Mr.  Gard- 
nor  is  candidate  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  without 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  success.  They  reprobate  him.”  It  would 

1 By  permission  of  Mr.  Ernest  Salaman. 

2 The  Rev.  Matthew  William  Peters,  R.A.  (1742-1814). 

3 “ Woodgate  Correspondence,”  December  17,  1789. 
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appear,  from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Academy,  from  between  1788  and 
1791,  there  was  no  Chaplain  for  the  Academy,  formally  appointed,  but  in 
the  latter  year  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
was  appointed,  and  held  the  office  until  1806.  Since  that  time,  the 
position  of  Chaplain  of  the  Academy  has  been  invariably  held  by  a Bishop. 

Another  candidate  for  the  position  at  that  time,  according  to 
Humphry’s  letter,  was  a Dr.  Wharton. 

The  same  letter  makes  allusion  to  Humphry’s  old  friends  the  Paines, 
saying  that  Paine’s  father  had  died,  and  that  in  consequence  the  son 
had  come  into  full  £1500  a year. 

There  is  a lengthy  correspondence  towards  the  end  of  Humphry’s 
life,  with  Lord  Clarendon.  The  earliest 1 letter  that  is  available  refers 
to  Lord  Clarendon’s  desire  to  be  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  in  1809, 
and  to  Humphry’s  particular  wish  that  he  could  arrange  it.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  see  that  Humphry,  with  respect  to  that  dinner,  writes 
that  “ as  our  dinners  are  so  temperate,  and  of  short  duration,  your 
Lordship  may  be  induced  to  honour  us.”  Apparently,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  the  ticket  which  Lord  Clarendon  rather  wished  to  have,  as  there 
is  a further  letter  thanking  him  for  it. 

In  the  following  year2  there  is  another  letter  on  the  same  subject. 
Humphry  offered  Lord  Clarendon  the  opportunity  of  a private  view  of 
the  pictures,  which  he  was  glad  to  accept,  and  an  invitation  for  the  dinner 
about  which  there  was  greater  uncertainty,  because  Lord  Clarendon 
says,  “with  respect  to  the  dinner,  I should  like  it  extremely,  if  I was  not 
so  uncertain  in  my  feelings  of  health,  but  I cannot  bear  that,  for  an  un- 
certainty, and  that  a great  one,  you  should  reserve  a ticket  for  me,  which 
might  accommodate  some  other  friend.”  “This,”  he  adds,  “ must  not 
be,  my  scruples  would  be  worth  but  little,  if  they  ever  failed  me  upon 
such  occasions.”  Just  at  that  time,  Humphry  had  been  asked  to  come 
to  The  Grove  to  stay  for  a while,  and  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  this  visit.  It  could  not  take  place,  however,  on  the  very  day  that  he 
was  expected,  because  Lord  Clarendon’s  sister  found  she  had  an  engage- 
ment, and  there  was  some  difficulty  on  account  of  his  brother’s  not  having 
arrived  from  Lisbon.  He  adds  a little  later  on,3  “I  doubt  I cannot 
venture  upon  the  dinner.  Give  me  leave  to  ask  you  (an  additional 
trouble,  I acknowledge),  at  how  early  an  hour  on  Saturday  I could  view 
the  pictures  privately,  I mean  before  the  arrival  of  Princes,  Prelates 
and  Potentates.  I could  come  to  town  that  morning  accordingly,  if 
I could  be  sure  of  a private  inspection.”  There  are  further  letters  in 
June  and  July,4  arranging  for  Humphry’s  visit.  He  was  to  be  accom- 

1 R.A.,  VII/11,  April  13,  1808.  2 R.A.,  VII/44,  April  17,  1809. 

3 R.A.,  VII/45,  April  24,  1809.  4 R.A.,  VII/53  and  VII/60. 
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panied  by  Mr.  Carter,1  and  Lord  Clarendon  says,  “I  shall  have  additional 
pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  Carter,  whose  purity  of  taste  and  extensive  know- 
ledge in  the  particular  object  of  his  pursuit,  so  far  as  I can  presume  to  have 
an  opinion,  has  long  made  me  wish  to  be  introduced  to  his  acquaintance.” 
He  hopes  that  Humphry  and  his  friend  will  not  feel,  on  arriving  at  the 
Grove,  that  hunger  “ presses  too  sorely  ” upon  them,  for,  says  he,  “we 
do  not  dine  before  half-past  six.” 

There  are  many  other  letters  from  Lord  Clarendon  amongst  the  corre- 
spondence, relating  to  visits  Humphry  paid  to  The  Grove,  and  to  calls 
Lord  Clarendon  paid  upon  Humphry,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  friendship 
was  one  of  considerable  sincerity,  for  on  the  nth  of  March,  1810,  Lord 
Clarendon  writes  to  Upcott,  who  had  conveyed  to  him  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Humphry,  in  the  following  words  : 2 “ Mr. 
Humphry  has  left  no  friend  whose  good  wishes  attended  him,  whilst  living, 
more  sincerely  than  mine ; nor  whose  esteem  and  regard  would  be  more 
ready,  upon  any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  his  worth  and  merits.” 

Another  nobleman  with  whom  there  is  a considerable  correspon- 
dence is  Lord  Buchan.3  On  one  occasion  Humphry  sends  to  Lord  Buchan, 
as  a gift,4  a small  print  of  himself,  “ beautifully  engraven,”  says  he,  “ many 
years  since  by  Miss  Caroline  Watson,  from  a portrait  by  Mr.  Romney, 
of  whom  it  was  purchased,  whilst  it  was  first  painting,  by  my  late  noble 
friend,  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  honoured  me  by  placing  it 
among  a great  number  of  illustrious,  characters  in  his  venerable  mansion 
near  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  many  of  whom  were  my  particular  friends,  for 
example,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Garrick,  etc.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  understands 
that  Lord  Buchan  is  particularly  interested  in  engravings,  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  he  will  gladly  send  for  his  acceptance  a few  others  that  are  on 
private  plates  after  pictures  which  he  had  painted,  and  which  happen 
to  be  at  that  time  in  his  possession.  Lord  Buchan  attached  consider- 
able importance  to  Humphry’s  opinion,  and  consulted  5 him  about  a 
purchase  which  he  had  thought  of  making.  It  was  of  a picture  called 
“ Old  Chiron  instructing  his  pupil  Achilles  to  sing  the  hymns  of  Orpheus,”  0 
and  was  a painting  by  Barry.  Humphry  was  asked  7 to  report  about 
it,  and  to  give  an  honest  opinion  respecting  its  value.  This  he  did,  and 

3 John  Carter  (1784-1817),  draughtsman. 

3 R.A.,  VII/85. 

3 David,  eleventh  Earl  (1742-1829),  antiquary  and  author. 

1 R.A.,  VI/88. 

5 Letter  of  January  7,  1808,  in  our  possession. 

6 There  is  a letter  in  existence  from  Thomas  Banks,  R.A.,  dated  July  12,  T797,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  has  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  through  the  help  of  Humphry,  Barry's 
picture  of  “Chiron  and  Achilles”  has  been  sold  at  a high  price. 

7 R.A.,  VII/i. 
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upon  that  opinion  Lord  Buchan  decided  to  buy  the  picture.  “ My 
worthy  friend,  Miss  Cooper,  of  Mount  Street,  will,”  says  he,1  “ inform  you 
that  I have  come  to  the  resolution  of  buying  unseen  the  picture  by  the 
lamented  Barry,  . . . and  this  is  the  consequence  of  my  respect  for 
your  Taste,  Genius,  and  Honour,  and  for  the  Judgment  ” which  you 
passed  upon  the  picture.  It  would  rather  appear  as  though  Humphry 
had  been  asked  to  interest  himself  in  the  sale  of  this  picture,  because,  in 
another  letter,2  Lord  Buchan  writes  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  down  the  price  for  the  whole  picture  at  once.  He  was  proposing 
to  pay  “ fifty  guineas  in  April,”  the  date  of  the  purchase  having  been 
February,  “ and  fifty  more  in  the  middle  of  October,”  meantime  giving  a 
bond  which  was  to  carry  five  per  cent,  for  the  balance.  The  picture  was 
to  be  hung  in  his  music-room  at  Edinburgh,  opposite  to  a picture  of  the 
Muses,  which  he  had  recently  purchased,  and  was  to  be  sent  to  him, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  preferably,  if  the  cost  was  not  too  high,  by  land, 
but  was  to  be  exceedingly  carefully  packed  in  double  cases.  The  picture 
had  been  offered  to  the  Louvre  or  to  St.  Cloud,  but  Lord  Buchan  was 
most  desirous  it  should  be  retained  in  England,  therefore  it  was  that  he 
purchased  it  under  these  arrangements.  He  was  also  anxious  to  have 
an  example  of  Humphry’s  own  work.  “ I greatly  desire,  dear  Mr.  Hum- 
phry,” says  he,3  “ to  have  a specimen  of  your  own  handiwork  to  place 
adjoining  to  your  own  portrait,  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  give  me 
formerly,  and  hope  you  will  gratify  me  with  one  of  those  you  painted 
during  that  bright4  part  [?]  of  your  life,  when  you  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  painter  in  miniature,  and  . . . basking  in  the  friendship  of 
our  excellent  Reynolds.”  He  adds  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Barry  were  shortly  to  be  produced. 
“ They  will  be,”  says  he,  “a  very  interesting  morsel  for  the  Dilettanti.” 
Lord  Buchan  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Humphry  for  the  various  prints 
which  he  sent  him  from  time  to  time.  He  gives  an  honourable  place  in 
his  room,  he  says,  to  Humphry’s  own  portrait,  and  was  glad  at  all  times 
to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  “ both  as  an  artist,  a gentleman,  and  an  elegant 
scholar.  ” He  was  sorry  that  he  had  to  make  such  pecuniary  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  Barry’s  picture,  but  the  public  demands, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  country,  says  he,  “ are  very 
large  at  present,”  and  he  had  to  consult  with  “his  worthy  friend  and 
banker,  Mr.  Coutts,”  on  the  subject. 

There  are  two  interesting  letters  in  Humphry’s  handwriting,  written 
in  November,  1808,  referring  to  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  are 
worth  quoting.  They  are  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  White,  of  Exeter, 

1 Letter  of  January  18,  1808,  in  our  possession.  2 Ibidem.,  February  2,  1808. 

3 Letter  in  our  possession,  April  25,  1808.  1 The  words  are  not  clear  in  the  letter. 
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and  contain  several  references  to  the  work  and  characteristics  of  Smirke, 
who  had  just  been  chosen  a member  of  the  Academy.  Humphry  writes 
to  White  as  follows  : — 

“ (Endorsed  Nov.  9,  1808.) 1 

“ My  dear  Friend, 

“ Your  obliging  letter  of  the  6th  Instant  came  safely  to  hand 
yesterday  but  as  the  letter  franked  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  con- 
tained nothing  of  any  moment,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  let  it  rest  where 
you  suppose,  with  great  probabilities,  that  it  was  sent,  viz  : to  the  post 
office  at  Oxon,  than  give  Lord  Clarendon,  or  myself  any  farther  concern 
about  it.  This  is  also  Mrs.  Griffiths  opinion. 

“ In  my  last  letter,  I gave  you  to  understand  that  I had  not  seen 
Mr.  Towne 2 ; — but  going  casually  to  the  British  Institution  in  Pall 
mall,  I found  that  young  [he  was  68  !]  Gentleman  laudably  employed 
in  making  a copy,  half  the  size  of  the  well  known  capital  picture  of  Claude 
Loraine  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  which  you  have  often 
seen.  Mr.  West  our  president  being  no  younger  (72)  has  been  similarly 
employed  in  making  studies  from  the  Greek  Marbles,  lately  brought  to 
England  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  whether  the  artists  will  profit  much  by 
the  exertions  of  these  juvenile  studies  cannot  easily  be  determined  : 
but  it  certainly  exhibits  in  each  a commendable  zeal,  and  is  also  a proof 
that  when  the  professional  passion  is  real,  it  never  is  extinguished  but 
with  life. 

“ The  colossal  statue  (7  feet  6)  by  Westmacott 3 has  been  cast  for 
Russell  Square  with  complete  success.  This  artist  has  executed  many 
National  monuments,  with  considerable  credit  to  himself.  This  statue 
however  surpasses  all  his  other  efforts,  and  is  in  truth  a work  of  great 
simplicity  and  dignity.  The  Duke  is  represented  nearly  a front  figure  : 
with  his  right  hand  leaning  on  a plough,  the  left  hanging  by  his  side.  The 
figure  is  habited  in  a ducal  robe,  which  not  being  intersected  by  colours 
of  the  Lace,  and  being  disposed  with  great  skill  produced  a happy  effect 
and  will  be  a lasting  ornament  to  the  Square  it  is  intended  for.  Its 
Situation,  will  make  it  visible  from  the  limits  of  Bloomsbury  Square. 
The  pedestal  of  this  statue  will  be  about  six  feet  high  and  square.  Each 
angle  will  be  ornamented  with  a statue  of  a naked  boy  representing  the 
seasons,  and  each  space  between  these  figures  will  be  portions  of  a circle, 
on  which  in  alto  relievo,  will  be  exhibited  the  various  employments  of 
Husbandry  and  rural  life  in  their  respective  season.  The  whole  entirely 
in  Bronze.  I cannot  see  to  correct  this  or  amend  it  in  any  way  ! ! — not 
being  able  to  read  it.  The  model,  3 feet  (half  the  size)  of  the  figure  of 

1 R.A.,  VII/28.  « Francis  Towne  (1740-1816),  landscape  painter. 

3 Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.  (1775-1856),  sculptor. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  intended  for  Cambridge,  is  quite  completed,  and  is  uncommonly 
beautiful. 

“ Sir  William  Beachey  1 [sic]  has  just  finished  an  exquisite  portrait 
of  Wilkie 2 the  young  Scotch  artist. 

“ Young  Smirke  3 whom  we  have  just  chosen  into  the  R.A.  : is  an 
Architect,  thoroughly  educated,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  purity  and 
promise. 

“ Ozias  Humphry.” 

“ The  immense  mansion  now  building  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  4 
in  Buckinghamshire,  is  not  of  Grecian  Architecture  as  erroneously  stated 
but  as  Mr.  Wyatt  informs  me  of  large  Gothic. 

“I  dined  yesterday  with  our  friend  Webber.5 

“ He  is  as  deaf  as  a mile  stone,  and  almost  as  dumb.  We  drank 
your  health  in  a Bumper  of  excellent  Madeira.  I wish  I was  an  M.P. 
if  it  was  only  to  frank  my  letters  to  you. 

“(address)  To  James  White,  Esqre.,  at  Exeter.” 

“Sloane  Street,8 

"Nov.  15th,  1808. 

“ My  dear  Friend, 

“ Young  Smirke  of  whom  I made  mention  in  my  last  letter 
to  you,  was  not  bred  under  any  particular  Architect,  some  time  indeed 
he  studied  under  Mr.  Soane  the  present  professor  of  that  branch  of  art 
in  the  Royal  Academy. 

“ Mr.  Soane  conceived  so  little  hopes  from  his  pupil,  that  he  dis- 
couraged his  pursuing  it.  Whether  this  check  mortified  the  pride  and 
stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  young  man  I know  not,  but  from  this 
period  he  applied  himself  with  real  assiduity  to  his  studies,  and  by  pro- 
curing the  best  books  and  observing  attentively  the  operation  of  the 
various  works  erecting  in  and  near  this  great  Capital,  he  acquired  a con- 
siderable store  of  practical  knowledge.  He  draws  the  human  figure  and 
paints  with  competent  ability,  in  which  he  was  directed  by  his  father, 
who  as  you  know,  is  an  artist  of  uncommon  merit.  Thus  qualified  he 
determined  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  21  to  visit  the  ancient  remains 
of  art,  which  he  did  with  peculiar  attention  and  a marked  distinction. 
In  these  studies  he  has  laboured  to  secure  the  proportions  and  to  imbibe 
the  principles  and  by  careful  admeasurement  to  conceive  the  proportions 

1 Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.  (1753-1839). 

s Sir  David  Wilkie,  R.A.  (1785-1841). 

3 Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  (1752-1845). 

4 Francis  Henry,  eighth  Earl  (1756-1829). 

5 Probably  Henry  William  Weber  (1783-1818),  editor  of  "Plays  and  Romances.”  He  died 
insane  and  dumb. 
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of  the  purest  examples  both  in  Italy  and  Greece.  So  great  was  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Smirke  upon  his  return  home  that  he  became  almost  im- 
mediately employed  and  was  entrusted  with  very  important  commissions 
(now  24).  Of  these,  one  is  a mansion  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford.1  Another 
vast  and  magnificent  fabrick  for  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  2 in  Westmoreland. 

“He  is  also  commissioned  to  build  the  new  Mint,  situated  between 
Tower  Hill  and  Rosemary  lane,  a vast  concern  for  strength  and  ingenious 
contrivance,  and  finally,  having  during  his  absence  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  France,  which  being  made  known  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  late  theatre  at  Co  vent  Garden,  he  was  immediately 
consulted,  and  his  studies  in  this  line  having  been  seen  and  considered, 
he  was  at  once  preferred  and  employed  by  them  to  rebuild  their  Theatre 
lately  consumed. 

“ Mr.  Smirke  is  at  this  time  so  continually  engaged  in  this  arduous 
task  that  it  is  almost  a crime  to  disturb  him,  yet,  presuming  upon  his 
good  nature,  I ventured  to  call  upon  him  yesterday  at  his  apartment 
in  Albany  and  entreated  to  be  indulged  with  a sight  of  his  sketches  which 
he  very  obligingly  submitted  to  me. 

“ Messrs.  Harris  3 and  Kemble  4 with  every  other  person  conversant 
with  these  concerns  are  often  consulted,  and  Mr.  Smirke  governs  himself 
in  a great  measure  by  what  they  recommend.  A small  model  in  wood 
has  been  made  but  is  not  yet  finally  completed.  However,  enough  is 
done  to  give  a pretty  clear  idea  of  its  interior  appearance. 

“ Mr.  Smirke  has  preferred  the  Italian  theatres,  as  being  better  cal- 
culated for  seeing  and  hearing.  The  front  Boxes  are  accordingly  circular 
and  it  is  probable  the  effect  will  be  new  and  gratifying.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  describe  it  fully  nor,  is  it  necessary.  This  theatre  will  be  insular 
by  continuing  the  arcade  from  King  Street  to  Bow  Street,  and  again 
from  Russell  Street  to  Hart  Street. 

“ Its  principal  front  and  entrance  will  be  in  Bow  Street,  where  it  is 
intended  to  ornament  it  with  an  ample  portico  spacious  enough  for  the 
carriages  to  drive  under,  and  discharge  their  contents. 

“ I have  given  myself  the  pleasure  lately  of  calling  more  than  once 
upon  my  friend  Flaxman,  whose  study  abounds  with  tasks  of  great 
importance,  among  these  is  a monument  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  devoted 
to  the  honour  and  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  part  of  which  you  may  possibly 
have  seen,  as  it  has  been  a considerable  time  in  his  study.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
portrait  the  size  of  life  made  up  from  his  mask,  Mr.  Hopner’s  picture  and 


1 Edward,  fourth  Earl,  born  1726. 

* William,  second  Earl  of  the  second  creation  (1787-1872) — Lowther  Castle. 

3 Thomas  Harris,  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden  ( ob . 1820). 

4 John  Philip  Kemble  (1757-1823). 
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other  aids  you  cannot  have  seen.  It  is  by  far  more  exact  and  impressive 
than  any  other  resemblance  that  was  ever  made  of  this  truly  great 
character. 

“ Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  monumental  figure  intended  for  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  is  to  be  7 feet  8 in.  in  height.  Of  this  a small  model  half  the 
size  is  nearly  completed  by  Mr.  Flaxman  who  means  that  it  shall  be 
executed  with  his  utmost  skill. 

“ As  this  portrait  in  sculpture  is  to  be  placed  in  so  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent a Temple  its  dimensions  must  necessarily  be  enlarged  to  which 
must  be  given  somewhat  of  an  heroic  and  epic  character,  raised  above 
the  level  of  common  life,  and  familiar  intercourse.  The  figure  of  Sir 
Joshua  is  therefore  represented  with  great  simplicity  nearly  in  front. 
It  is  habited  in  the  Senatorial  dress  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which  as  the 
Robes  are  ample  is  admirably  calculated  for  effect  in  marble.  The 
Figure  stands  with  his  right  hand  raised,  in  which  is  held  a scroll,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  his  discourses.  The  robe  is  raised  and  drawn  across 
the  figure  and  thrown  over  this  arm,  over  which  it  hangs  with  good  effect. 
The  right  leg,  on  which  the  figure  is  principally  supported,  is  shewn  with 
familiar  appearance  but  Academic  dimensions.  The  left  arm  hanging 
by  his  side  with  the  hand  and  fingers  somewhat  raised,  the  tops  of  the 
longest  fingers  resting  on  an  altar  or  pedestal  on  which  is  represented  in 
profile  Sir  Joshua’s  illustrious  preceptor,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

“Although  the  dimensions  of  the  figure  are  so  much  enlarged,  and 
its  appearance  so  expanded,  it  is  Mr.  Flaxman’s  intention  to  retain  and 
infuse  into  it  as  much  as  possible  the  resemblance  and  character  of  our 
illustrious  countryman. 

“ Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  all  friends  and  believe  me 
“ ever  most  faithfully,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 

“ Ozias  Humphry.” 

To  the  same  person  in  the  following  July,  Humphry  sends  a gift  of 
a copy  by  Bone  in  enamel  of  his  own  portrait  by  Romney,  and  White’s 
letter,  thanking  him  for  it,  remains  amongst  the  Upcott  papers.1  In 
this  letter,  White  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  had  just  purchased  Barry’s  2 
Works,  “ from  the  reading  of  which  I promise  myself,”  says  he,  “ much 
entertainment  in  the  ensuing  winter.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had 
been  greatly  delighted  with  a book  on  the  “ Elements  of  Art  ” by  Shee,3 
especially  with  a reference  to  the  influence  of  Barry,  which,  although 
short,  appears  to  him  to  be  “as  perfect  as  it  is  just,”  and  then  reminds 

1 R.A.,  VII/65. 

3 Perhaps  “ Inquiry  into  Obstructions  to  Arts  in  England,”  by  James  Barry,  R.A.  (1741- 
180G). 

3 Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  (1769-1850),  P.R.A. 
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Humphry  of  an  occasion  when  he  had  taken  his  friend  to  call  upon  Barry 
in  his  house,  or  rather,  as  he  says,  “ his  Habitation  ” in  Castle  Street, 
and  of  it  he  has  a very  clear  remembrance,  especially  of  Barry’s 
own  person,  and  of  many  extraordinary  circumstances  which,  he  says, 
attended  the  visit.  Upon  this  letter,  Upcott  has  made  an  interesting 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  enamel  portrait  of  Humphry,  which  he  sent 
to  his  friend,  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  White,  as  a treasure  of  great  value, 
to  his  relative  Mr.  J.  W.  Abbott,  of  Exeter,  “ in  whose  possession,” 
says  Upcott,  “ I saw  it,  during  my  visit  to  that  city  in  the  summer 
of  1827.” 

This  enamel  in  recent  times  has  been  the  property  of  Miss  Abbott, 
of  Exmouth,  and  still  belongs  to  a member  of  her  family  [vide 
Appendix) . 

There  are  several  other  letters  from  important  persons  relative  to 
sittings.  Among  Humphry’s  steady  patrons  were  Lord  and  Lady  de 
Dunstanville,1  and  to  Lord  Dunstanville  he  sent  an  invitation  for  the 
Academy  dinner  in  1796.  On  the  same  subject  there  is  a rather  lengthy 
correspondence  with  Lord  Malden,2  and  there  is  a letter  to  Lord  Elgin,3 
referring  to  a picture,  and  to  the  closing  of  his  Exhibition  of  Sculpture  at 
an  early  date. 

Other  letters  respecting  the  Academy  dinner  are  to  Lord  Fortescue 
and  to  Lord  Templet  own,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  written  to  Hum- 
phry, suggesting  that  they  would  like  to  attend  the  dinner,  and  asking 
him  whether  he  could  help  them  to  that  privilege.  There  is  also  corre- 
spondence with  Lady  Elizabeth  Sewell  with  regard  to  painting  her  picture 
and  many  letters  on  similar  subjects,  from  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Scar- 
borough, Lady  Sefton,  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord  Strathmore,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Crewe,  and  Lady  Essex.  There  is  a letter  from  Lord  Tilney,  whom 
Humphry  had  approached  with  a view  to  his  purchasing  a picture,  in 
which  that  nobleman  says  that  he  is  not  inclined  at  that  time  to  buy  any 
pictures.4 

There  are  similar  letters  to  Lady  Lucas,6  to  whom  Humphry  offered 
certain  copies  of  Italian  pictures,  especially  some  heads  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo. Lady  Lucas  said  that  she  was  not  anxious  to  make  any  further 
purchases.  On  the  back  of  one  of  the  letters,  Humphry  has  himself 
written  to  say  that  Lady  Lucas  had  “ never  seen  ” the  pictures  she 

1 Sir  Francis  Basset  (1757-1835),  Lord  de  Dunstanville  of  Tehidy  and  Baron  Basset  in 
1796.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Lemon,  whose  miniature 
Humphry  painted. 

’ Afterwards  fifth  Earl  of  Essex  (1757-1839). 

3 Thomas,  seventh  Earl  (1766-1841). 

4 All  in  the  Huddersfield  collection  of  original  letters  to  Humphry. 

8 Annabel,  Baroness  Lucas  and  Countess  de  Grey  (1751-1833). 
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declined,  and  that  her  letter  was  written  to  him  on  the  day  that  the  news 
of  the  fatal  disaster  in  Spain  to  the  Army  reached  London,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1808,  and  in  the  same  note  he  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  statement  who  Lady  Lucas  was,  and  a reference  to  the  estates 
which  at  that  time  she  enjoyed.  There  are  also  dinner  invitations  from 
Lady  Templetown,  Lady  Crewe,  and  other  persons. 

Others  from  whom  there  are  still  in  existence  letters  making  appoint- 
ments for  sittings,  are  Lady  Elizabeth  Lambart,1  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cavan,  afterwards  Lady  Elizabeth  Ricketts,  and  her  mother 
the  Dowager  Lady  Cavan,  who  was  brought  to  Humphry  by  her  friend 
Lady  Crewe. 

A rather  more  interesting  correspondence  was  that  with  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, in  which  she  asked  Humphry  to  come  and  see  her,  and  said  that 
she  was  anxious  to  talk  over  one  or  two  matters  with  him  relative  to  some 
pictures.  Humphry  certainly  painted  a portrait  of  one  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne’s sons,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1783,  No.  215, 
and  of  which  a rare  engraving,  printed  in  red,  and  also  in  colour,  was 
published  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1787  (see  Chapter  XV).  There  is  also 
some  correspondence  relative  to  a visit  Humphry  paid  in  1790  to  Orton 
House  near  Peterborough — then  the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset. 
He  made  for  his  patron  a rough  list  of  the  pictures  in  the  house,  and 
his  notes  upon  them  are  to  be  found  in  one  2 of  his  sketch-books. 

We  have  two  more  detached  facts  relating  to  these  later  days. 
Humphry  persuaded  the  Earl  of  Egremont  to  buy  the  copy  of  a portrait 
of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  which  he  had  made  in  Italy.  He  asked 
600  guineas  for  it;  Lord  Egremont  said  it  was  “over  valued,”  and 
eventually  in  Midsummer,  1805,  he  agreed  to  give  Humphry  for  it  £100 
a year  for  his  life.  The  artist  therefore  received  £450  for  the  painting, 
as  he  died  4 1 years  after  the  arrangement  had  been  made. 

On  Feb.  13,  1806,  he  was  offered  the  Assistant  Keepership  of  the 
British  Institution  at  £150  a year ; but  he  declined  the  offer  with  some 
indignation,  and  suggested  Jas.  Nixon  for  the  position. 

One  other  letter  3 of  Humphry’s  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is 
dated  the  7th  of  January,  1809,  and  is  addressed  to  his  niece,  Mary  Anne 
Humphry,  at  her  father’s  house  near  Sevenoaks.  It  is  merely  a chatty, 
friendly  letter,  in  which  he  alludes  to  her  account  of  Lord  Amherst’s 
ball,  and  says,  “ the  World  cannot  well  account  for  his  Lordship’s  quitting 
England  in  a diplomatic  Capacity,  with  so  large  a Family,  unless  it  be 
to  add  the  pension  to  his  other  Income.”  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  a Mr. 
Hare,  who  had  recently  died,  and  who,  he  says,  “ the  very  day  before  his 

1 R.A.,  VI/59  and  VI/129.  2 B.M.  Add.  MSS.  22,  950. 

3 “ Woodgate  Correspondence.” 
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sudden  death,”  had  completed  “ a task  of  many  years’  labour,”  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  do  him  “ great  honour.”  “ The  Bishop  of  Durham,” 
he  goes  on  to  state,  and  “ many  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  recom- 
mend that  it  may  be  published  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Widow,  who  is  not 
over  rich,  and  whose  only  Son  is  serving  with  the  Army  in  Spain,  an 
uncommonly  promising  young  officer,  who  served  in  Malta  and  Egypt 
with  particular  distinction.”  1 

The  last  letter  that  has  been  preserved  was  one  which  William 
Humphry  wrote  to  his  brother  on  the  ist  of  March,  1810,2  only,  as  it 
happens,  some  eight  days  before  his  death  took  place.  He  writes  to  tell 
him  he  was  venturing  to  say  that  when  in  town  he  found  him  so  ill  that 
he  had  “ almost  despaired  of  his  recovery,”  but  he  was  persuaded  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  skill  and  attention  of  Dr.  Currie  and  the 
admirable  nursing  of  Mrs.  Spicer,  he  was  likely  to  get  better,  and  he  was 
extremely  glad  to  learn  that  Humphry  had  changed  his  apartments,  and 
had  gone  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Spicer,  who  was  looking  after  him  so  well. 
He  apparently  regarded  his  brother  as  having  very  nearly  recovered 
from  his  illness,  and  was  hoping  that  he  would  come  down  and  see  him 
and  the  famify  at  Seal.  “ In  the  meantime,”  says  he,  “ you  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  avoid  catching  cold,  and  whatever  is  likely  to  retard 
your  recovery.”  “ As  the  spring  advances,  we  may  entertain  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  that  you  will  be  sensible  of  its  beneficial  effects,  and 
your  health  perfectly  re-established,  . . . whenever  you  feel  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  journey,  we  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  see 
you  here,  to  which  I hope  you  will  have  no  objection,  as  a change  of  air 
is  generally  recommended  on  a recovery  from  sickness.”  He  says  that 
he  has  much  pleasure  in  leaving  with  the  artist,  his  son  William,  who 
will  regularly  send  accounts  of  the  state  of  his  health,  “ and  I shall  be 
greatly  disappointed,”  he  adds,  “ if  you  do  not  find  him  useful  and  atten- 
tive during  your  illness,  to  which  I really  think  he  was  prompted  no 
less  by  affection  than  by  a sense  of  his  duty.”  He  tells  Humphry  that 
his  sister-in-law  has  been  ill,  but  has  now  recovered,  but  that  she  and  all 
the  daughters  unite  in  most  cordial  congratulations  on  the  prospect  of 
the  complete  recovery  of  his  health.  Their  earnest  aspirations  were 
not,  however,  to  be  gratified,  for  Humphry  could  hardly  have  received 
this  letter  before  he  passed  away.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1810,  Upcott 

1 In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  October  23,  1808,  there  is  an  entry  which  reads  thus, 
“ By  the  bursting  of  a blood  vessel  the  Rev.  James  Hare,  Rector  of  Coin  St.  Dennis,  County 
Gloucester,  Vicar  of  Stratton  St.  Margaret,  Wilts.,  and  author  of  An  Essay  on  Scepticism  and 
several  sermons.”  It  is  suggested  that  perhaps  the  work  referred  to  is  that  entitled  “ A 
Treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  God  to  the  Human  Species,”  published  in  Oxford,  1809,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  is  mentioned  in  the  volume. 

* R.A.,  VII/83. 
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wrote  from  the  London  Institution  to  Humphry’s  old  friend,  Mr.  White, 
of  Exeter,  in  the  following  words  : 1 — 

“ It  has  unfortunately  fallen  to  my  lot  to  communicate  to  you 
tidings  of  the  most  afflicting  nature.  My  ever  valued  friend  and  bene- 
factor Mr.  Humphry  is  alas  ! no  more.  This  morning  (Friday),  at  twenty 
minutes  past  Six  o’clock,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  expired  without  a sigh. 
You  can  easily  judge  of  my  feelings  in  announcing  this  melancholy  event 
to  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  shared  so  much  of  his  esteem,  and 
almost  his  last  request  was  couched  in  the  following  words,  ‘ William, 
if  I should  die,  as  I shall,  for  it  is  all  over,  I wish  you  to  inform  my  old 
friend  Mr.  White  of  Exeter  of  it,  Mr.  Towne,2  and  Mr.  West.’3  This,” 
says  Upcott  in  the  letter,  “ I have  now  done.  You  have  known  him  too 
long  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  affairs.  He  has  appointed  his 
brother  and  myself  executors,  but  I trust  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
more  at  present.”  He  then  adds  that  he  would  inform  White  of  any 
further  details,  and  concludes  the  letter. 

Humphry’s  death  occurred,  as  another  reference  tells  us,  at 
39,  Thornhaugh  Street,  in  the  front  room  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
lodgings  he  had  taken  with  Mrs.  Spicer,  the  widow  of  his  old  friend. 
His  burial  took  place  in  the  ground  behind  St.  James’s  Chapel  in  the 
Hampstead  Road.  His  will  was  dated  the  9th  of  December,  1809,  and 
was  proved  on  the  19th  of  April,  1810.  By  it,  he  bequeathed  all  his 
paintings,  drawings,  books  and  objects  of  artistic  interest  to  William 
Upcott,  and  everything  else  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Humphry, 
stating  that  any  decision  as  to  whether  an  article  was  to  be  included 
in  the  bequest  to  Upcott,  was  to  be  made,  solely,  by  the  Royal  Academy. 

His  old  friend  John  Taylor  had  been  asked  to  write  a notice  in 
The  Sun  on  the  death  of  Humphry,  and,  says  Taylor,  “ I received  a 
visit  from  his  nephew  to  announce  the  melancholy  intelligence.  He 
told  me  that  his  uncle  had  retained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
was  fully  aware  that  his  death  was  approaching.  A few  moments  before 
he  died,  he  said  to  his  nephew,  ‘ As  soon  as  I am  dead,  go  to  Jack  Taylor 
at  the  Sun  office  in  the  Strand,  and  he  will  not  let  me  drop  into  the  grave 
without  saying  something  kind  in  my  memory.’  ” Taylor  accordingly 
inserted  in  the  Sun  what  he  stated  was  a tribute  of  respect  for  Humphry’s 
character,  but  in  the  record  of  his  own  life,  published  in  1832,  he  gave 
some  further  details  regarding  his  friend’s  career.  Amongst  other  matters 
to  which  Taylor  alludes  in  this  notice  is  the  question  of  Humphry’s  eye- 
sight. “ Instead  of  resorting,”  says  he,  “to  an  eminent  practitioner, 
he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  obtained  some 

1 R.A.,  VII/84.  2 Francis  Towne  (1740-1816),  artist. 

3 Benjamin  West,  P.R.A,  in  1792. 
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reputation  amongst  the  ignorant  and  credulous  people,  and  under  her 
management  his  sight  gradually  declined,  until  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  profession.”  Humphry  did  not  himself  consider  that 
the  old  woman  was  doing  him  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  a friend,  a Mrs.  Hanbury,  who  lived  near  Northampton,  some 
five  years  1 before  his  death,  in  testimony,  says  he,  of  the  efficacy  of 
“ Mrs.  Marshall’s  valuable  medicine  in  complaints  of  the  eyes.”  He 
says,  “ My  eyes  were  not  only  benefited  by  Mrs.  Marshall’s  drops  but  my 
general  health  by  her  valuable  electuary.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that, 
only  a few  days  before  that,  he  had  been  down  to  Windsor,  and  had  “the 
honour  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  King.”  “ As,”  says  he,  “ the 
King  had  often  questioned  me  respecting  the  state  of  my  eyes,  I ventured 
to  ask  His  Majesty  what  was  the  condition  of  his,  hoping  they  were  better. 
The  King  replied  that  “ his  eyes  were  then  much  better  than  they  had 
been,  but  were  still  very  bad.”  Humphry  adds  that  those  “ about  the 
King’s  person,  immediately  behind  him,  having  overheard  this  conversa- 
tion,” told  the  artist  afterwards  that  “ they  were  very  sorry  that  he  had 
mentioned  anything  upon  the  subject  of  the  eyes,  as  it  always  gave  the 
King  great  uneasiness.”  “ His  Majesty,”  says  Humphry,  “ appeared  to 
be  well  in  health,  but  his  sight  indeed  very  imperfect,  and  his  eyes  look 
full  and  rather  inflamed.  He  wore  a shade,  and  cannot  distinguish 
with  certainty  any  person  whom  he  had  not  lately  seen.”  Humphry  then 
goes  on  to  say,  with  that  extraordinary  maladroitness,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  that  he  expected  to  go  down  again  to  Windsor  very 
shortly,  and  having  “ ardent  solicitude”  that  the  King  should  participate 
in  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  being  anxious  to  help  Mrs.  Marshall, 
he  was  determined  to  refer  to  her  treatment  at  Court,  but  he  adds,  “ this 
is  a subject  of  the  utmost  great  delicacy  and  importance,”  for  what 
“ His  Majesty’s  physicians  and  oculists  will  think,  cannot  be  easily  deter- 
mined.” He  expected,  he  said,  that  even  if  he  was  permitted  to  speak 
to  the  King  about  his  eyes,  he  would  have  “ to  answer  many  inter- 
rogatories from  the  faculty,”  the  King  could  hardly  be  taken  “ from  these 
gentlemen  without  their  consent,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.”  He  has  some  corroborative  evidence  with  regard  to  his 
own  success  from  Mr.  Filmer,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  General 
Sydenham,  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  writing,  Mrs.  Hanbury,  and  others, 
and  he  intended  to  make  use  of  this,  but  “knew  not,”  he  adds,  "with 
what  success.” 

Taylor,  with  reference  to  Humphry’s  own  character,  says  of  him  that, 
though  he  was  “ intelligent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  world,”  he  was 
a “ little  too  fond  of  interlarding  his  conversation  with  accounts  of  his 

1 R.A.,  VI/62,  Oct.  15,  1805. 
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connection  with  nobility  and  seemed  to  think  nothing  worth  recording 
that  was  of  plebeian  origin."  He  adds  that  he  was  extremely  anxious 
about  his  election  to  the  Academy,  and  says  that  on  the  very  night  it  took 
place,  he  (Taylor)  was  dining  with  Humphry  and  Opie  in  Berners  Street. 
“ Opie,  in  the  evening,  went  to  vote  for  him,  and  during  his  absence 
Humphry  was  in  great  anxiety  for  the  result,  and  when  Opie  returned 
with  the  news  of  his  success,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  ecstasy,  as  if  he 
had  obtained  a great  acquisition  of  wealth.”  Taylor  also  tells  us  that 
Humphry  was  “ lofty  in  his  description  of  his  state  in  India,  and  used 
to  say  that  when  he  was  at  leisure,  he  called  for  his  elephant  and  took 
a morning  ride.”  He  certainly  did  possess  an  elephant  in  India,  or  had 
the  use  of  one,  because  amongst  Colonel  Claude  Martin’s  correspondence 
[the  celebrated  Colonel  Martin  who  founded  the  Martiniere  at  Lucknow] 
there  is  a pencil  note  in  which  Martin  says  that  an  elephant  shall  be  sent 
to  Humphry,  and  that  with  it  he  sent  his  good  wishes,  and  told  him 
“ to  remember  that  he  always  had  a friend  behind  him.”  There  is  another 
letter 1 in  the  same  correspondence  in  which  Humphry  receives  from  the 
Colonel  two  seals,  “ one  of  which  was  engraved  on  a precious  stone,” 
and  which  was  sent  by  Martin  with  “ his  good  wishes.” 

Opie,  says  Taylor,  who  used  to  chaff  Humphry,  and  “ possessed 
great  humour,  and  was  fond  of  alliteration,”  used  to  say  in  imitation  of 
Humphry’s  manner  that  if  he  again  went  to  India,  he  would  “ ring  for 
his  rhinoceros,  trot  with  his  tiger,  prance  with  his  panther,  canter  with 
his  camel,  or  dash  off  on  his  dromedary.” 

What  property  Humphry  acquired,  we  do  not  know,  but  Taylor 
says  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  “ very  scanty,”  “ yet,”  says  he,  “ he 
used  to  invite  his  friends  to  dine  with  him,”  and  often  promised  “ he 
would  give  me  a beefsteak  and  a mackerel.”  “I,  however,”  he  adds. 
“ never  profited  by  his  hospitality,  though  his  conversation  would  have  been 
the  best  part  of  the  feast.”  “ Being  in  the  habit  of  promising  his  friends 
a beefsteak  and  a mackerel,  when  mackerel  had  been  long  out  of  season, 
a waggish  friend,”  says  Taylor,  “ advised  him  to  change  the  fish.”  There- 
upon, in  annoyance  he  dropped  the  fish  altogether,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  steak,  “ but,”  says  Taylor,  “ Humphry  was  invited  so  much 
abroad  that  it  is  probable  that  he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  a friend  at  his  own  table.”  Taylor  says  that  when  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  Humphry  was  extremely  “ generous,”  and 
that  on  one  occasion,  “ he  gave  Spicer,  the  enamel  painter,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  poor  circumstances,  fifty  guineas  for  an  enamel  copy  of  his 
own  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.”  In  this,  Taylor  is  probably 
not  quite  correct.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  portrait  that  Spicer  copied 

1 Aug.  6,  1783.  R.  A.  Library. 
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was  Humphry’s  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  his  having  painted  an  original  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Finally,  in  Taylor’s  notice  he  says  Humphry  was  “ fond  of  raillery,” 
and  adds,  “ if  I may  provoke  my  reader  with  a pun,  I will  mention  that 
one  day,  when  a little  sportive  contest  took  place  between  him  and  me, 
he  said,  ‘ Taylor,  you  are  an  everyday  man.’  ‘ Very  well,’  said  I,  ‘ then 
you  are  a weak  one.’  ” “I  must  not  insult  my  reader,”  he  concludes,  “ by 
suggesting  the  proper  orthography  of  my  pun,  but,  trifling  as  it  was, 
it  excited  a laugh,  and  put  an  end  to  the  facetious  hostility  of  my  friendly 
opponent.” 

There  was  a long  notice  of  Humphry  in  the  Gentleman  s Magazine 
for  April,  1810,  particular  allusion  being  made  in  it  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  always  near-sighted,  and  that  “ the  focus  of  his  sight  was  not 
naturally  adapted  to  large  undertakings,”  but  he  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed his  infirmity  by  his  long  exercise  of  miniature  painting,  and  that 
his  whole  nervous  system  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  fall  he 
had  from  his  horse  in  1772.  “ In  his  various  practice,”  says  the  memoir, 

“ he  was  always  too  sensible  of  his  defective  sight  for  large  paintings.” 
“It  was  a continual  struggle,”  says  the  writer,  "for  him  to  counteract 
this,  by  painting  at  the  utmost  possible  distance  from  his  picture,  but 
natural  deficiency  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  a long  course  of  minute 
practice,  became  inveterate,  and  although  his  studies  in  Italy  and  the 
paintings  he  had  executed  were  considered  as  demonstrating  a compre- 
hension of  his  art  with  great  ability,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
efforts  in  oil  never  corresponded  with  the  expectations  that  had  been 
raised  by  his  early  and  uncommon  progress  in  Miniature.” 

The  notice  concludes  with  the  following  statement  : “As  an  Artist 
Ozias  Humphry  possessed  great  genius,  which  lie  improved  by  the  utmost 
assiduity,  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  best  models.  In  Miniature 
Painting  and  in  Crayons  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill 
and  taste,  and  indeed  was  considered  as  at  the  head  of  those  provinces 
of  the  Arts.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  life,  and  his  conversation 
was  so  well  seasoned  by  knowledge,  anecdote,  and  good-humour 
that  his  company  was  courted  by  men  of  distinction,  as  well  as  by 
those  on  his  own  level ; and  he  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends 
many  persons  in  the  higher  sphere  of  society.  Finally,  he  was  a man 
of  moral  worth  and  kind  affections,  zealous  in  offices  of  friendship,  and 
strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  due  encouragement  for  rising  genius.” 
As  a general  opinion  respecting  Humphry’s  work,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  remarks  that  Mr.  Marion  H.  Spielmann  makes  in 
his  volumes  on  British  Portrait  Painting.  He  refers  in  terms  of  praise 
to  the  grace  which  characterizes  Humphry’s  productions,  to  his  power 
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of  producing  a convincing  likeness,  to  his  able  craftsmanship,  to  the 
way  in  which  he  represents  his  sitters  in  natural,  graceful  easy  pose, 
and  to  his  excellent  skill  in  composition,  and  the  delicate  and  pleasing 
characteristics  of  his  colour  scheme.  With  regard  to  this  last,  however, 
he  adds,  that  at  one  period  Humphry  became  fond  of  “ a superfluity  of 
red  in  his  flesh  and  backgrounds,  so  hot  in  tone  that  we  ask  ourselves  if 
the  colour  has  not  altered,  a change  that  would  have  come  about,  had  he 
attempted  to  obtain  richness  and  depth  by  mixing  indigo  and  Indian  Red. 
The  indigo  would  of  course  have  flown,  but  why  this  should  occur  in 
the  flesh  is  not  by  any  means  clear.”  As  to  his  work  in  oil,  Mr.  Spielmann 
points  out  that  Humphry  no  doubt  possessed  talent,  but  that  his  paint- 
ings do  not  often  rise  much  above  mediocrity.  His  work  in  crayon  was 
more  interesting,  and  even  more  charming,  his  draughtsmanship  usually 
excellent,  but,  he  says,  “ Humphry’s  work  misses  the  highest  level,  because 
the  artist  lacked  true  grasp  of  character.” 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  Ozias  Humphry  that  he 
was  a personal  friend  of  William  Blake,  and  better  able  than  several 
of  his  contemporaries  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  ability  of  that  wonderful 
painter.  It  was  really  due  to  Humphry,  who  recommended  Blake  in 
all  directions  to  his  friends,  that  the  commission  was  given  to  him 
by  the  Countess  of  Egremont  for  carrying  out  one  of  his  most  important 
pictures,  the  water-colour  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  now  belongs  to 
Sir  J.  Stirling  Maxwell.1  Gilchrist 2 quotes  Blake’s  letter  to  Humphry, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  “ design  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  I have 
completed  by  your  recommendation  for  the  Countess  of  Egremont,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of,  and  its  various  parts  ought  to  be 
described  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  give  it  the  honour  of  their 
attention.”  He  then  goes  on  to  give  a long,  elaborate,  but  interesting 
account  of  what  he  desired  to  represent  in  this  extraordinary  picture, 
ending  up  his  letter,  which  is  dated  February  18,  1808,  with  the  follow- 
ing words,  “ Such  is  the  design  which  you,  my  dear  Sir,  have  been  the 
cause  of  my  producing,  and  which,  but  for  you,  might  have  slept  till  the 
Last  Judgment.”  In  the  following  year,  the  15th  of  May,  1809,  Blake 
addressed  to  Humphry  a copy  of  the  circular  which  he  was  proposing  to 
issue  concerning  his  exhibition  of  painting  in  fresco,  describing  pictures 
which  he  called  the  Ancient  Britons,  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  and  The 
Apotheosis  of  Nelson  and  Pitt.  The  exhibition  was  to  be  at  No.  28,  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  and  the  admission  fee  to  be 

1 Mr.  Whitten  points  out  ( vide  " Nollekens  and  his  Times,”  p.  390)  that  the  design  made  lor 
Lady  Egremont  is  at  Petworth,  and  that  a water-colour  version  of  the  picture  was  lent  by  Sir 
J.  Stirling  Maxwell  to  the  Blake  Exhibition  in  1913. 

s “ Life  of  Blake,”  I/23  (B.M.  10825  e-9)- 
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2 s.  6 d.  for  each  person,  including  the  descriptive  catalogue.  Blake  quoted 
on  the  circular  Milton’s  words,  so  proper  to  the  occasion,  “ Fit  audience, 
find,  tho’  few.”  The  circular  contains  his  very  interesting  description 
of  what  he  considered  fresco  painting  should  be,  and  in  it  he  states  that 
his  designs,  being  all  in  water-colour,  had  been  regularly  refused  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution,  in  fact, 
he  adds,  that  he  had  been  told  that  his  works  were  but  “ an  unscientific 
and  irregular  eccentricity,  A madman's  scrawls.”  The  original  circular, 
with  various  corrections,  additions,  and  endorsements,  in  Blake’s  hand- 
writing, is  still  in  existence,  amongst  the  Upcott  papers,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  the  intimate  friendship  which  existed  between  these  two  men, 
the  one  of  surpassing  eminence  in  his  own  particular  department,  but 
ignored  by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  other  with  a rare  gift  of 
discerning  true  artistic  genius  in  his  friend. 

A certain  John  Humfrey,  who  became  an  Assistant  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  at  a later  date  its  first  Magistrate-General, 
was  an  important  man  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  America, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  can  be  identified  with  a John  Humfrey,  who  in  1600 
was  a member  of  the  East  India  Company,  one  of  the  earliest  to  emigrate 
to  America  and  engage  in  the  New  England  enterprise.  Another  con- 
jecture is  that  the  John  Humfrey  of  1600,  who  was  connected  with  the 
East  India  Company,  was  father  of  the  man  of  the  same  name  who  took 
high  position  with  regard  to  the  State  of  New  England.  Whoever  he 
may  have  been,  from  him  descended  a long  line  of  Humphreys  in 
America,  who  are  the  subjects  of  an  important  great  volume  on  the 
family  by  a Dr.  Otis  Humphrey,  published  in  New  York  in  1883  by 
private  subscription,  and  now  very  scarce.  It  contains  a vast  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  family  in  America,  portraits  of  many  of 
the  most  notable  of  them,  and  long  details  concerning  their  career. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  family  was  David  Humphries,  cele- 
brated statesman  and  poet,  who  was  Washington’s  favourite  aide-de- 
camp,  and  was  regarded  by  the  President  as  a man  of  high  diplomatic 
and  statesmanlike  gifts.  This  David  Humphries,  who  in  due  course 
became  the  representative  of  the  United  States  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  connection  with  the  Courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a recently  issued  memoir  in  two  substantial  volumes,  published  in 
America. 

In  1807,  Humphries  visited  England,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Ozias  Humphry,  to  whom  he  addressed  many  letters,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  existence.  He  was  extremely  interested  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  family,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  Ozias 
Humphry  was  taking  every  possible  means  to  gather  up  intelligence 
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respecting  his  ancestors,  their  arms,  and  their  career.  In  a letter  1 
which  he  wrote  to  the  artist,  calling  him  “ My  dear  kinsman  and  friend," 
and  which  was  sent  from  Boston  on  the  27th  of  November,  1807,  after 
alluding  to  family  matters,  he  adds,  “ I continue  incessantly  to  declaim 
on  the  wise  policy  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  our  two  countries,  and  I can  only  repeat  what  I have  often  said 
to  you,  to  our  acquaintance  Mr.  John  Stockdale,  and  to  many  others  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  if  there  be  but  one  grain  of  common  sense  in 
each  of  the  Cabinets  there  will  be  no  war.  In  case  of  the  continuance  of 
peace,  I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  one  day  or  another. 
In  case  of  hostility  (which  God  avert),  that  pleasure  must  be  post- 
poned, and  never  may  be  experienced."  In  a further  letter,2  dated 
December  the  1st,  in  which  David  Humphries  alludes  to  his  safe  journey 
and  happy  arrival  at  New  York,  he  makes  reference  to  the  picture  which 
had  been  painted  of  the  artist  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  which  picture  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  of  New  York,  and  is,  by  his  kind 
permission,  illustrated  in  this  volume.  “ I have  seen  an  artist,"  says  he, 
“ of  eminence,  formerly  known  to  you.  I allude  to  Gilbert  Stuart.  I 
was  at  his  rooms  three  days  ago,  and  much  delighted  with  several  of  his 
recent  performances.  He  takes  likenesses,  and  preserves  character  in 
his  delineation  in  as  high  a style  of  perfection  as  perhaps  any  painter  now 
living.  He  is  a singular  man,  as  you  must  know,  from  his  having  painted 
your  portrait  many  years  ago.  He  is  still  prolific  in  anecdotes,  and 
showed  to  Judge  Tudor  (the  father  of  the  family  of  that  name,  now  in 
London)  and  myself  several  pieces  of  apparatus  for  painting,  which  he 
said  were  presented  to  him  by  you.  I wish  I could  induce  him  to  paint 
a portrait  or  at  least  a head  of  myself,  to  transmit  to  you,  possibly  it  may 
with  some  patience  be  accomplished."  The  other  part  of  the  letter 
relates  to  Humphries  having  received  some  furniture  from  England, 
which  his  wife  was  arranging  in  their  new  house,  and  expressed  a hope 
that  his  sight  was  better,  and  his  health  and  spirits  good,  regretting  very 
much  that  the  artist  was  not  a younger  man,  that  he  might  yet  come  over 
to  America,  and  telling  him,  “ You  would  at  least  find  a cordial  recep- 
tion from  one  of  the  same  name  and  blood."  Upon  this  letter,  Humphry 
has  made  an  endorsement  which  reads  thus,  “ The  surname  and  the 
signature  in  these  letters,  now  spelt  Humphreys,  was  originally  written 
Humphrey,  as  appears  by  charter  of  Massachusetts  Province,  but  when 
the  character  of  the  Colonel  became  public  at  the  time  he  was  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  General  Washington  it  was  thought  by  his  friends,  the  name 
so  spelt,  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  name,  and  they 
therefore  recommended  him  to  add  the  ‘s’." 

1 R.A.,  VI/141. 


* R.A.,  VI/142. 


^ A rr/s)  s//// 
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The  name  of  Humphry  was  always  kept  in  honour  in  the  town  of 
Honiton,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  forgotten.  In  1800  a Mr.  Tucker 
from  Honiton  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  to  a society  in  Honiton  which  had  not  forgotten  its  old  associa- 
tion with  Humphry,  and  that  “ a handsome  piece  of  plate  had  been 
dedicated  to  his  memory,”  “ with  an  appropriate  inscription,  from 
one  of  its  members,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Augustan  age.” 
He  adds  that  at  every  meeting,  when  “ they  contribute  to  some  honourable 
or  beneficent  purpose,  this  votive  vase  is  always  introduced,  and  their 
first  toast  is  that  of  the  Society,  and  long  may  it  continue,  to  succour  the 
distressed  and  honour  the  brave.”  It  is  not  always  that  a prophet  hath 
repute  in  his  own  country,  but  in  Devonshire,  and  especially  in  Honiton, 
the  abilities  of  Humphry  were  always  recognized. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  SALE 


As  we  have  already  remarked  William  Upcott  wrote  to  Humphry’s  rela- 
tions on  May  21,  1810,  saying  that  his  godfather’s  pictures  would  be 
sold  with  those  of  George  Romney  in  that  year  by  Mr.  Christie,  and 
praising  the  decision  that  had  united  in  one  sale  the  works  of  the  two 
artists  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  during  their  lives. 

The  sale  did  take  place  on  June  29  of  that  very  year,  and  two  copies 
of  the  catalogue  have  survived. 

It  contained  in  addition  to  many  works  by  Romney  a goodly  pro- 
portion of  paintings  by  Humphry. 

Lots  1,  2,  and  3 consisted  of  loose  drawings  mostly,  it  would  appear, 
in  chalk  and  over  40  in  number. 

Lots  4 to  13  and  13*  to  25  consisted  of  drawings  in  crayon,  the 
first-named  group  being  unframed,  the  last,  framed  and  glazed. 

Amongst  the  unframed  ones  were  portraits  of — 


Warren  Hastings 
W.  Fielding,  a barrister 
Lady  Melbourne 
Miss  Ogle,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan 


Mr.  Grimes 
Mr.  Pitt 

Mrs.  Lindley  [sic),  evidently  Linley 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
and  of  these,  that  of  the  Police  Magistrate  Fielding  was  an  engraved 
portrait,  and  is  referred  to  in  our  list  of  Engravings  after  Humphry. 

Other  unframed  crayon  portraits  included  those  of  Benjamin  West, 
P.R.A.,  Thomas  Daniel,  R.A.,  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  Sir  George  Yonge 
(misspelled  Young),  Mr.  Crompton,  and  William  Gardener,  Groom  Porter 
at  St.  James’s. 

The  framed  crayon  portraits  were  those  of  Mr.  Arthur  Murphy, 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  Hon.  John  Byng,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  (after  Reynolds), 
the  Hon.  Bruton  Conyngham,  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  and  a Privy 
Councillor  in  Ireland  ; the  Countess  of  Derby,  Signora  Storace,  and  their 
Serene  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  There  was  also  a 
head  of  Snyders  after  Van  Dyck.  We  have  not  at  present  been  able 
to  trace  a single  one  of  these  portraits. 

There  were  a considerable  number  of  miniatures  in  the  sale  included 
in  Lots  26  to  40. 
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Amongst  them  were  those  of — 

Mrs.  Magnus  (see  sketch  in  the 
Turner  collection) 

Mrs.  Motte 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
Right  Hon.  G.  Rose 
Maj.-Gen.  Cunningham,  Gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes 
Miss  Fanny  Dixon 
Richard  B.  Sheridan 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
(after  Gainsborough) 


Mrs.  Anne  Horton,  afterwards 
Viscountess  Maynard 
Miss  Clarina  Hayward,  in  the 
Fair  Penitent 

Mars  and  Venus,  by  Mr.  Imhoff 

Lady  E.  Lambart 

Mr.  John  Crewe 

Countess  of  Jersey 

Countess  of  Ancrum 

“ The  present  ” Countess  of  Derby 


There  were  also  four  others  to  which  in  the  catalogue  from  which  we 
are  quoting  the  prices  realized  are  attached.  They  are  those  of — 


Col.  Hanger,  which  sold  for  28s.  ; 

Gen.  Cleveland,  in  command  at  the  storming  of  the  Moro  Fort, 
which  fetched  45s.  ; 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  a study  in  Florence,  1776,  42s. ; and 
Warren  Hastings  [perhaps  the  one  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum],  65s. 


Then  follow  the  portraits  in  oil,  lots  41  to  62,  but  of  these  eight  were 
not  Humphry’s  own  work,  but  works  by  other  artists  purchased  by 
him  in  Italy. 

They  included  portraits  by  Gainsborough,  Domenichino,  Hodges, 
Van  Dyck,  Mignard,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  Titian. 

Of  these  the  Titian  fetched  £51  gs.,  and  the  Gainsborough,  a portrait 
of  Samuel  Collins,  Humphry’s  old  master,  9s.  Amongst  the  others  were 
a portrait  of  Lady  Affleck  as  a Greek,  which  sold  for  12s.,  a copy  of 
Rubens’  portrait  of  his  wife,  which  fetched  twenty  guineas,  and  one  of 
Titian’s  Venus,  which  sold  for  £23  2 s.  6 d. 

The  group  of  the  Ladies  Waldegrave,  whole  lengths  (see  Chapter  IX), 
sold  for  £26  5s.,  and  the  Italian  studies  and  other  Italian  and  French 
pictures  realized  very  small  sums. 

Other  works  by  Humphry  are  mentioned  in  the  various  catalogues 
of  Upcott’s  sales  in  1846. 

Amongst  them  there  are  allusions  to  two  portraits  of  the  artist  himself, 
one  of  his  black  servant,  another  of  William  Upcott,  Mayor  of  Tiverton 
in  1718,  and  one  of  a Jew  clothes-man. 

Two  crayon  portraits  are  mentioned;  one  being  of  Millicent  Franklin, 
1793,  and  the  other,  a drawing  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  done  in 
Florence  in  1776,  was  included  as  an  illustration  in  a manuscript  life  of 
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Humphry  in  a volume  (lot  87).  This  item  also  included  drawings  of 
John  Hoole,  Kitty  Levy,  Governor  Pownall,  and  Humphry  himself,  by 
Dance  and  would  be  a most  interesting  volume  to  find.  Its  present 
whereabouts  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  Upcott  sale  also  included  two  tinted  drawings  by  Humphry  repre- 
senting Mrs.  Greville  and  Kitty  Frederick,  a portrait  of  John  Trenchard, 
and  an  unfinished  painting  of  the  artist  himself  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Finally  there  should  be  noted  in  this  same  catalogue  proof  prints  of 
Humphry’s  portrait  of  Shakespeare  and  of  those  of  Trenchard,  Sir  George 
Baker,  and  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  Ozias  Humphry 
was  a purchaser  to  an  extensive  amount  at  the  sale  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland’s  Museum  in  1786,  making  purchases  of  exotic  insects,  shells, 
ores  and  petrifactions.  This,  however,  was  not  so,  as  in  that  year  Ozias 
was  in  India.  The  person  who  made  the  purchases  in  question  was  a 
certain  George  Humphrey,  a Dealer  in  Shells  at  70,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
He  himself  had  a sale  of  his  stock  “ by  order  of  the  assignees,”  on  April  5, 
1779,  and  a copy  of  the  catalogue,  believed  to  be  unique,  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  having  been  discovered  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Sherborn  in  the  Hancock  Museum  in  Newcastle- on-Tyne  and  exchanged 
by  him  with  the  Trustees  of  that  Museum  in  1905  for  certain  of  his  own 
works  in  order  that  it  might  be  deposited  in  London.  The  sale  ran  for  thirty- 
six  days  and  included  a vast  number  of  objects,  but  seven  years  later 
Humphrey  was  again  in  business  although  in  a smaller  way  and  executed 
many  commissions  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portland.  This  Humphrey  declares  himself  as  the  author  of  a rare  book 
on  Conchology  (mentioned  in  the  Bibliography  in  the  Portland  catalogue), 
called  the  Natural  History  of  Shells.  In  all  probability  the  actual  letter- 
press  was  the  work  of  that  strange  and  unsatisfactory  person,  E.  M. 
Da  Costa,  but  probably  Humphry  selected  and  supplied  the  objects 
illustrated  in  it,  and  gave  the  technical  information  it  contains.  In  his 
own  sale  of  1779  there  were  seven  copies  of  this  very  rare  work  on  offer, 
and  claimed  in  distinct  fashion  as  his  work.  One  of  these  seven,  but 
imperfect,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  Library,  an 
illustrated  example  of  the  parts  issued  with  plates  engraved  by  P.  Mazell 
and  coloured  by  I.  Wicksteed,  junior — W.  Humphrey  (perhaps  the 
dealer’s  son)  and  P.  Brown. 

The  various  works  which  allude  to  this  rare  book  are  mentioned  in 
our  Bibliography. 


V 


MASTER  LAMB 

A SON  OF  LORD  MELBOURNE 

FROM  THE  I’ROOF  PRINT 

See  page  223.  Original  unknown 


CHAPTER  XV 


ENGRAVINGS 


Many  of  Humphry’s  works  were  the  subject  of  engravings,  but  several 
of  these  took  the  form  of  Private  Plates  and  are  in  consequence  seldom 
to  be  seen  or  obtained. 

In  many  cases  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  original  portraits, 
and  at  the  moment  do  not  know  who  possesses  the  pictures  from  which 
prints  were  made  of — 


The  Countess  of  Albany, 
William  Austin, 

Master  Lamb, 

Richard  Burke, 

Gerard  Byng, 

Richard  Cambridge, 
Prince  Charles  Edward, 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Edward  Edwards, 

Mrs.  Nicol, 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
John  Flaxman, 

C.  J.  Fox, 

Kitty  Frederick, 


Fulk  Greville, 

Mrs.  Hastings, 

Miss  Hodges, 

John  Hoole, 

Dr.  Horsley, 

Dr.  Johnson, 

Jacob  Kimhe, 

W.  J.  Mickle, 

The  Prince  of  Orange, 
Mr.  Pardoe, 

Mrs.  Phelps, 

Miss  Pitt, 

William  Pitt, 

James  Wyatt, 


or  Sir  S.  Wright, 

although  of  some  of  these  there  exist  drawings  in  pencil  or  water-colour 
or  unfinished  miniatures. 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  circumstance  relating  to  a Humphry 
engraving  is  in  connection  with  the  print  of  Master  Lamb,  the  son  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  This  exists  in  several  states  and  in  various  colours, 
brown,  sanguine,  and  multi-colour.  There  is,  however,  a rare  impression 
in  which  the  plate  has  been  scribbled  all  over  by  a graver’s  tool,  and 
below  the  oval  is  the  following  inscription,  which  is  also  scribbled  over 
by  the  same  tool : — 

“ Sketch’d  by  Humphry.  Spoil’d  by  Gillray. 

Dedicated  to  all  lovers  of  your  bold  masterly  Touches 
and  published  Nov.  i,  1781,  by  J.  Gillray  to  shew  the 
bad  effect  of  Cobbling  and  Altering. 

‘ Fool  that  I was  thus  to  cobble  my  Shoe.’  ” 
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Oddly  enough  an  impression  is  also  known  in  which  this  inscription  only 
is  scribbled  over  by  the  tool  and  the  head  of  the  child  left  untouched. 

There  is  surely  no  doubt  that  the  Gillray  must  be  James  Gillray 
the  caricaturist  (1757-1815),  and  that  the  damage  to  the  plate  was  done 
by  way  of  a joke  or  in  one  of  his  moments  of  “ lamentable  imprudence  ” ; 
but  why,  having  damaged  the  plate,  he  should  have  engraved  the  new 
inscription  and  issued  the  plate  afresh  to  the  public  remains  a mystery. 
He  was  fond  of  amusement  and  mystification,  as  witness  his  use  on  his 
own  Plates  of  fictitious  names,  and  he  often  produced  his  best  work  when 
in  a wild  state  of  intoxication.  It  is  possible  (and  the  appearance  of  the 
plate  seems  to  bear  out  the  surmise)  that  he  attempted  to  intensify  the 
brightness  of  the  boy’s  eyes  and  then  failing  in  his  endeavour  “ to  Cobble 
and  Alter”  in  a moment  of  excitement  used  his  graver’s  tool  madly  over 
the  plate,  afterwards  for  fun  engraving  a fresh  inscription,  and  then 
getting  his  own  publisher  to  issue  the  plate.  The  perfect  plate  appeared 
on  Oct.  3,  1787,  the  damaged  one,  November  1. 

Several  of  Humphry’s  plates  were  re-issued,  thus  the  one  of  Master 
Byng  was  published  in  1795,  and  re-issued  in  1798  by  Molteno,  “ Youth  ” 
was  twice  issued,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  in  1799  and  1806,  Mrs.  Sheridan 
in  at  least  two  forms,  Sir  John  Trenchard  in  1778, 1789  and  1803,  and  Sir 
George  Baker  as  a stipple  print  and  in  1837  as  a lithograph. 

Whether  Humphry  himself  ever  handled  the  graver’s  tool  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  seems  to  be  a possibility  that  he  did  so. 

Certainly  there  exists  a print  which  is  entirely  different  in  technique 
to  those  after  Humphry’s  portraits,  and  which  may  (?)  have  been  en- 
graved by  the  artist  himself,  for  there  is  in  the  Upcott  collection  of 
papers,  amongst  the  various  prints,  a fine  impression  of  an  engraving  of 
Giles  Hussey  the  painter.  It  is  the  print  which  appeared  in  Nicholl's 
“ Literary  Anecdotes,”  Vol.  VIII.,  and  is  almost  similar  to  the  print  of 
the  same  person  which  was  executed  for  Hutchins’  History  of  Dorset  from 
a drawing  at  Lulworth  Castle.  This  latter  print  bears  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  from  a copy  of  an  original  drawing  by  himself  in  the 
possession  of  T.  Weld,  Esq.,  and  that  it  was  published  by  J.  Nicholls,  Son, 
and  Bentley  in  1814.  It  has  never  been  known  who  was  the  engraver  of 
this  plate,  and  it  seems  just  possible  that  Humphry  himself  may  have 
been  responsible  for  it.  Hussey  was  born  in  1710,  and  died  in  1788.  The 
engraving  in  question  was  not  issued  till  1814.  Humphry’s  dates  were 
i743-r8io.  The  portrait  from  which  the  print  is  engraved  does  not 
resemble  that  of  Humphry,  but  there  is  only  one  other  print  in  this  large 
collection  which  is  not  Humphry’s  own  work,  and  that  is  a little  proof 
impression  of  one  of  West  (attached  to  a letter  from  West)  which  was 
engraved  by  Fittler  after  a portrait  by  Harlow.  The  Hussey  print  has 
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attached  to  it  an  autograph  letter  of  Giles  Hussey,  addressed  to  Humphry, 
and  referring  to  his  portrait.  It  also  has  Humphry’s  monogram  on  the 
reverse,  and  there  is  therefore  some  evidence  to  support  the  suggestion 
that  the  hitherto  anonymous  engraver  of  this  print  may  have  been  Hum- 
phry himself. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  prints  preserved  by  Upcott  bear  notes, 
either  in  his  or  in  Humphry’s  own  handwriting,  enabling  us  to  identify 
the  names  of  the  ladies  who  sat  for  the  anonymous  engravings,  and  by 
these  means  we  are  able  to  attach  the  names  of  Miss  Catherine  Fredericks, 
Mrs.  Nicol  {nee  Boydell),  Master  Lamb  (it  is  not  known  for  certain  which 
son  of  Lord  Melbourne’s,  as  the  drawing  cannot  be  found),  and  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  to  their  respective  portraits. 

Upcott  left  behind  him  a MS.  list  referring  to  the  prints  which  he 
had  collected  with  a view  to  inserting  them  amongst  the  papers  relating 
to  Humphry,  and  he  heads  it,1  “ List  of  such  prints  as  are  wanted  to 
complete  the  life  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.”  He  does  not  absolutely 
state  that  these  prints,  which  he  was  unable  to  find,  were  the  work  of 
Humphry,  but  implies  that  it  was  so,  and  unfortunately  there  are  very 
few  in  the  list  he  gives  that  we  have  been  able  to  trace.  Many,  possibly, 
have  never  been  identified  as  the  work  of  Humphry,  and  others,  being 
landscapes,  may  have  been  regarded  as  of  small  importance,  and  have 
not  been  retained  by  collectors,  or,  what  is  even  more  probable,  many  of 
the  desiderata  were  prints  by  other  engravers  intended  to  be  used  by 
Upcott  as  illustrative  of  certain  episodes  in  Humphry’s  career.  Some 
of  them  possibly  were  his  own  work. 

Upcott ’s  list  is  as  follows  : — 

The  King  and  Queen. 

C.  F.  Zincke  the  painter. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Sistina. 

View  of  Rome  from  the  apartment  in  which  is  placed  the  Dispute  on  the 
Sacrament,  or  the  print  from  that  picture,  or  from  Heliodorus. 

N.B. — The  way  in  which  this  entry  is  worded  seems  to  imply 
that  the  print  was  desired  merely  as  an  illustration  to  Humphry’s 
work,  rather  than  as  a statement  that  Humphry  himself  was  re- 
sponsible for  a print  of  the  subject. 

Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment. 

Mount  Vesuvius. 

Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin,  by  Guercino,  or  the  portrait  of  Guercino 
by  Paolo  Veronese,  or  of  Tintoret. 

(See  note  above  respecting  the  view  of  Rome.) 

1 In  our  own  possession. 


2 G 
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Giulio  Romano’s  House,  or  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  or  Leon  Battista  Alberti, 
or  the  Atrio  with  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrea  di  Verona. 

Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  from  Correggio,  or  the  Magdalene,  Madonna  and 
Saviour,  at  Parma. 

(Humphry  copied  these  pictures  in  miniature  and  the  copies  still 
exist.  He  may  have  engraved  them  or  intended  to  do  so  at  some  future 
time.) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Sir  Robert  Strange,  or  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns,  by  Titian  at  Milan. 

Sir  Robert  Strange’s  print  of  Charles  I. 

(Evidently  not  a print  by  Humphry.) 

Raphael  or  Titian. 

Marquis  Cornwallis. 

Hayley  or  Romney  or  the  Design  for  the  Lady  Waldegraves. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Taj  Mahal  in  Agra — the  Shazadah  or  Mr.  Humphry’s  house. 

Sir  John  Macpherson. 

Col.  Harper  or  Capt.  Urmston. 

Calcutta. 

Asoph  ul  Dowlah. 

St.  Helena. 

Lord  Orford,  or  Mr.  Dalton. 

Sir  J oshua  Reynolds. 

Frederick  Hervey,  Earl  of  Bristol. 

Penshurst. 

Warren  Hastings. 

(Humphry  painted  his  portrait.) 

All  the  arms  on  a sheet. 

(Evidently  a Humphry  book  plate  engraving.) 

Richard  Owen  Cambridge’s  house. 

Governor  Johnstone. 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  Abingdon  as  Lady  Teazle. 

The  Gypsey  Fortune-Teller.  (Perhaps  the  R.A.  Diploma  work.) 

Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Shakespeare’s  monument  in  Stratford. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


WILLIAM  UPCOTT 

It  is  to  the  filial  affection  of  William  Upcott  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  many  letters  and  documents  concerning  his  “ godfather,” 
which  have  enabled  us  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  Ozias  Humphry.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Upcott  merits  the  distinction  of  having  a 
chapter  to  himself  in  this  volume.  He  was,  however,  not  only  the  son 
of  Ozias  Humphry  and  greatly  attached  to  his  father,  but  a man  of  some 
considerable  importance  in  his  own  capacity,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
held  in  remembrance.  There  is  fortunately  in  the  British  Museum 
amongst  the  Additional  MSS.,  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Upcott,  written  by  one  of  his  closest  personal  friends,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Smith  (of  the  National  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  of  7,  Clifford’s 
Inn,  who  was  one  of  Upcott’s  two  executors),  who  was,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
He  tells  us  that  William  Upcott,  or  in  his  opinion,  more  correctly 
William  Upcott  Humphry,  was  born  in  London  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1779,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  was  removed  into  the  country 
three  months  afterwards.  His  mother,  he  says,  was  Delly  Wickers  1 
(not  Wickens,  as  the  name  appears  in  some  books  of  biography),  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Wickers,  a general  dealer  and  small  shop- 
keeper in  the  New  Road,  Oxford.  He  was  called  Upcott,  as  we  know, 
after  Humphry’s  mother.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  Smith  says,  the 
boy  was  sent  to  the  care  of  an  elderly  lady  of  the  name  of  Hewlett,  who 
kept  a child’s  school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ebb’s,  Oxford.  The  school- 
mistress was  a very  illiterate  woman,  nearly  fourscore  3/ears  of  age,  and 
the  only  reason  for  placing  Upcott  under  her  care  was  to  keep  him  out  of 
harm’s  way.  She  was  unable  to  teach  him  more  than  the  alphabet 
and  to  spell  words  in  two  syllables.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  became  an  in- 
mate of  a seminary  kept  by  a Mr.  Mitchell  in  Pennyfarthing  Street, 
Oxford.  Mitchell  was  a learned  man,  although  a very  severe  one,  but 
was  fully  competent  to  educate  a young  and  promising  bo}/.  He  had, 
unfortunate^,  a lunatic  wife,  who  lived  at  home,  and  was  occasionally 
a source  of  disturbance  in  the  school,  and  also  two  exceedingly  clever 

1 She  died  in  1787  and  was  buried  at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire. 
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daughters,  who  were  well  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  They 
took  in  hand  the  education  of  young  Upcott,  whom  they  early  taught 
to  read  in  all  three  languages.  From  this  school,  Upcott  was  sent 
to  the  public  grammar  school  at  Witney,  in  1787,  and  there  he  remained 
for  about  a year  and  a half.  Then  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rev.  Jethro  Inwood  at  Bicester,  where  he  remained  for  a “ very  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Inwood’s  removal  to  Deptford.”  In  1790, 
he  went  to  reside  with  a Mr.  Young  of  Reading,  who,  Smith  tells  us, 
was  “ a narrow-minded  Presbyterian,  who  pretended  more  about  spiritual 
things,  and  studied  more  to  initiate  his  own  bigoted  principles  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  than  providing  for  their  temporal  comfort,  poor  Upcott 
having  but  too  often  experimental  proof  of  the  want  of  a good  dinner.” 
He  remained  with  Young  only  six  months,  “ in  consequence  of  a letter 
he  had  written  to  his  friends,  and  which  he  had  secretly  put  into  the  post- 
office,  filled  with  bitter  invectives  against  the  school  and  with  loud  com- 
plaints of  a craving  appetite,  but  with  nothing  to  allay  it.”  Transferred 
from  Mr.  Young’s  tuition,  he  was  sent  to  Uxbridge,  in  1791,  and  there  was 
put  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Beasly,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  two  years.  Then  for  a while,  he  came  up  to  London,  to  see  Humphry, 
but  returned  to  Oxford,  as  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  what  profession 
or  pursuit  he  should  adopt.  Eventually,  he  made  choice  of  the  business 
of  a bookseller,  and  on  the  first  of  March,  1797,  left  Oxford  for  good, 
came  up  again  to  London,  and  was  placed,  first  of  all  for  a few  weeks  with 
Mr.  R.  H.  Evans  of  Pall  Mall,  and  then  finally  with  Mr.  John  Wright 
(1770-1844),  of  Piccadilly,  whom  Smith  says  was  “ the  greatest  political 
Bookseller  of  his  day,  and  at  whose  shop  the  most  celebrated  characters 
were  wont  to  assemble.”  There  young  Upcott  attracted  the  attention 
of  several  authors,  especially  of  the  little  group  who  were  writing  for  the 
Anti- Jacobean  newspaper,  and  notably  of  Dean  Ireland,1  William 
Gifford,2  and  Dr.  Wolcot,3  and  he  was  a witness  to  the  quarrel  which 
took  place  between  Gifford  and  Wolcot,  when  the  latter  writer  had  to  be 
ejected  from  the  shop.4  He  remained  with  Wright  for  three  and  a half 
years,  working  exceedingly  hard,  and,  as  a proof  of  his  perseverance, 
it  may  be  told  that  he  arranged  to  take  lessons  in  French  from  an  emigre 
priest  who  was  residing  “ on  the  corner  of  Sherrard  Street.”  To  this 
man,  Upcott  went  for  six  months  three  times  a week  at  four  o’clock  in 

1 John  Ireland  (1761-1842),  Dean  of  Westminster. 

2 William  Gifford  (1726-1856),  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review),  probably  the  author  of  the 
attack  on  Keat’s  “ Endymion  ” in  1818. 

3 Peter  Pindar  (1738-1819). 

4 The  scuffle  is  fully  described  by  John  Taylor,  in  “Records  of  My  Life,”  and  alluded  to 
in  terms  of  ridicule  by  Alexander  Geddes  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Bards.”  See  also  Gifford’s 
Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar  concerning  it. 
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the  morning,  and  had  three  hours’  instruction,  paying  for  each  lesson 
tenpence.  At  seven  o’clock,  he  had  a hurried  breakfast,  and  at  a quarter 
past,  put  in  an  appearance  at  Piccadilly.  As  soon  as  his  time  with  Mr. 
Wright  had  expired,  Upcott  went  back  to  Mr.  Evans  of  Pall  Mall,  with 
whom  he  remained  rather  more  than  six  years,  and  then  in  May,  1806, 
largely  by  the  influence  of  Ozias  Humphry,  he  obtained  the  position  of 
sub-librarian  at  the  London  Institution,  which  at  that  time  was  situated 
at  No.  8,  Old  Jewry,  originally  the  Mansion  House,  erected  during  the 
Mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,1  where  he  had  entertained  King 
Charles  II.  On  the  same  day  that  Upcott  was  elected,  the  well-known 
Professor  Porson  2 was  licensed  to  fill  the  office  of  Principal  Librarian, 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  At  the  London  Institution,  Upcott  com- 
menced to  gratify  his  habit  of  collecting.  Smith  tells  us  that  this  habit 
was  started  by  a present  which  he  received  when  quite  a boy  of  a curiously 
carved  pair  of  bellows.  They  were  circular  in  form,  and  the  carving  was 
well  carried  out.  Upon  the  bellows  was  carved  this  humorous  couplet, 
“ Bellows,  like  a quiet  wife,  Send  out  breath,  but  make  no  strife,”  and  the 
date,  1594.  Upcott  was  delighted  with  the  gift  ; it  was  the  nucleus  of 
his  collection.  When  he  was  at  school,  the  eighteenth-century  tokens, 
especially  from  Wilkinson’s  Iron  Foundry  at  Birmingham,  and  from  the 
Anglesey  Copper  Mines,  were  coming  into  circulation,  and  he  determined 
to  collect  them.  He  used  to  visit  all  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  try  to  obtain  tokens,  and,  by  the  year  1822,  he  possessed  over  two 
thousand  coins  and  tokens  and  was  so  eager  in  his  pursuit  that  he  had 
already  a volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  fairly  written  out, 
and  dealing  with  the  subject  of  provincial  coinage.  While  he  was  with 
Mr.  Wright,  an  elderly  customer,  who  was  leaving  England,  presented 
him  with  a few  prints,  making  the  remark  that  “ a long  line  commences 
with  a small  point,  and  every  Giant  was  once  a Dwarf.”  Upcott  was 
greatly  interested  in  these  prints,  and  immediately  began  to  collect 
others,  eventually  possessing  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  prints 
and  engravings  which  has  ever  been  brought  together  by  a single  individual. 
That,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  sub- 
librarian at  the  Institution,  he  started  his  hobby  of  collecting  autographs 
and  autograph  letters,  and  that  hobby  he  rode  harder  than  any  other, 
gathering  up  with  the  greatest  possible  industry,  and  at  considerable  cost, 
all  the  original  letters,  manuscripts  and  state  papers  that  he  could  find. 
He  left  the  London  Institution  in  1834,  removing  to  an  old  house, 
102,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  which  he  called  Autograph  Cottage,  and 
fitted  up  with  shelves,  boxes  and  receptacles  which  speedily  became 
crowded  with  his  possessions.  His  first  catalogue  was  printed  in  1836.  It 

1 (1629-1707).  1 Richard  Porson  (1759-1808),  Greek  scholar. 
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referred  to  the  collection  of  original  letters,  manuscripts,  and  papers, 
which  he  had  then  been  accumulating  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  recommended  that  they  should  be  purchased  for  some  public  library. 
The  volume  was  handsomely  printed  in  large  quarto,  and  created  consider- 
able interest.  The  principal  feature  of  his  collection  at  that  time  was  the 
original  manuscript  of  Chatterton’s  Extravaganza  “ Amphitryon,”  which 
he  had  purchased  in  the  shop  of  a Bristol  cheesemonger ; the  papers 
and  correspondence  of  Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; the 
correspondence  of  Dayrolles ; the  papers  of  Emanuel  da  Costa  the 
naturalist ; and  a large  collection  of  documents  and  papers  relating 
to  Ralph  Thoresby  1 of  Leeds. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  obtained  a quantity  of  letters  received  by  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  many  papers  connected  with  the  Evelyn  family, 
and  a vast  collection  of  letters  from  foreign  princes  and  English 
statesmen,  so  much  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  1836  over 
32,000  letters  and  at  least  three  thousand  portraits. 

His  main  claim  to  immortality  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
Upcott  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  diary  of  John  Evelyn,  the  author  of 
“ Sylva.”  “ In  1814  Mr.  Wm.  Upcott  being  on  a visit  at  Lady  Evelyn's 
at  Wotton,  in  Surrey,  and  sitting  after  dinner  with  her  ladyship  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Molyneux,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a tippet  of  feathers 
on  which  Lady  Evelyn  was  working  2 — ‘ We  have  all  of  us  our  hobbies, 
I perceive,  my  lady,’  said  Mr.  Upcott.  ‘ Very  true,’  rejoined  her  ladyship, 
‘ and  pray  what  may  yours  be  ? ’ ‘ Mine,  madam,  from  a very  early 

age,  began  by  collecting  provincial  copper  tokens,  and  latterly  the  hand- 
writing (or  autographs)  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
walk  of  life.’  ‘ Handwritings  ! ’ exclaimed  Lady  Evelyn,  with  surprise  ; 
‘ what  do  you  mean  by  handwriting  ? Surely  you  don’t  mean  old  letters  ? ’ 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  drawer  of  her  work-table,  and  taking  out  a 
small  parcel  of  papers,  some  of  which  had  just  been  used  by  Mrs.  Moly- 
neux as  patterns  for  articles  of  dress.  The  sight  of  this  packet,  though 
of  no  literary  importance,  yet  containing  letters  written  by  eminent 
characters  (more  particularly  one  from  the  celebrated  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Marlborough),  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  Upcott,  who  ex- 
pressed exceeding  delight  in  looking  them  over.  ‘ Oh  ! ’ added  Lady 
Evelyn,  ‘ if  you  care  for  papers  like  these  you  shall  have  plenty,  for  Sylva 
Evelyn  (the  familiar  appellation  applied  to  John  Evelyn  by  his  de- 
scendants) and  those  that  succeeded  him,  preserved  all  their  letters.’ 
Then,  ringing  for  her  confidential  attendant,  ‘ Here,’  said  her  ladyship, 

‘ Mr.  Upcott  tells  me  he  is  fond  of  collecting  old  letters  ; take  the  key 

1 Antiquary  and  Topographer  (1628-1725). 

* “ History  of  the  Evelyn  Family.” 
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of  the  ebony  cabinet  in  the  billiard-room,  procure  a basket,  and  bring 
down  some  of  the  bundles.’  Mr.  Upcott  accompanied  the  attendant, 
and,  having  brought  a quantity  of  these  letters  into  the  dining-room, 
passed  an  agreeable  evening  in  examining  the  contents  of  each  packet ; 
with  the  assurance  from  Lady  Evelyn  that  he  was  welcome  to  lay  aside 
any  that  he  might  desire  for  his  own  collection.  On  the  following  evening 
the  ebony  cabinet  was  visited  a second  time,  when  Evelyn’s  Kalendarlutn, 
as  he  had  entitled  it,  or  Diary,  a small  quarto  volume,  very  closely  written 
with  his  own  hand,  presented  itself.  This  interesting  family  document 
had  been  lent  by  Lady  Evelyn  from  time  to  time  to  her  particular  friends, 
yet  she  did  not  consider  its  contents  of  sufficient  importance  for  publica- 
tion, and  except  for  accident  it  might  have  been  cut  up  for  dress  patterns 
or  lighting  fires.”  The  manuscript  was  handed  to  him  by  Lady  Evelyn, 
as  an  object  of  no  particular  importance,  in  case  that  he  would  like  to 
amuse  himself  by  looking  right  through  it  before  it  was  destroyed.  He 
was  greatly  excited  by  it,  pointed  out  its  interest  to  the  family,  and  then 
was  told  that  there  were  many  autographs,  letters  and  papers  relative 
to  the  same  writer  still  in  existence,  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  whole 
of  them.  He  gladly  acquired  them  all,  although  the  family  was  quite 
ready  to  have  presented  them  to  him,  and  then,  getting  into  communica- 
tion with  William  Gray,  persuaded  him  to  issue  the  diary,  and  to  edit 
it.  Upcott  himself  superintended  the  production  of  the  octavo  edition, 
carefully  collating  the  copy  with  the  original  manuscript,  which  eventu- 
ally he  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  family  at  Wotton.  He  also  himself 
edited  Evelyn’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  which  were  brought  out  as  a quarto 
volume  in  1825.  In  1828,  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Clarendon  was 
published,  from  Upcott’s  collection,  and  edited  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Singer, 
and  two  years  later,  the  Thoresby  collection  was  purchased  from  him, 
and  that  was  brought  out  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

Upcott  himself  was  the  compiler  of  a very  useful  work  of  reference 
in  three  volumes,  a bibliographical  account  of  the  principal  works  relating 
to  English  topography.  He  had  intended  to  continue  this  volume,  and 
to  deal  with  similar  works  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  out  this  proposal.  He  reprinted  in  1814  Andrew  Borde’s  “ Boke 
of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,”  and  in  1819,  Carter’s  “ History  of 
the  County  of  Cambridge.”  Furthermore,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
publication  of  the  Garrick  correspondence,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  1816,  and  in  the  publication  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  London  Institution.  It  is  said  that  the  Guildhall  Library  actually 
originated  in  a suggestion  made  by  him,  which  he  pressed  very  earnestly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
1828,  he  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  new  building. 
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Upcott  made  very  extensive  collections  for  a “ History  of  Oxford- 
shire,” and  had  a great  desire  to  prepare  an  elaborate  history  of  the  county, 
written  and  illustrated  from  original  documents,  but  this  aspiration  he 
was  not  able  to  carry  out. 

He  was  an  exceedingly  industrious  man,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  his  hobbies.  He  inherited,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  father, 
Humphry,  a considerable  number  of  unfinished  miniatures  and  sketches, 
both  on  paper  and  on  ivory.  Humphry  also  bequeathed  to  him 
whatever  property  he  possessed  at  his  death,  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  leading  men  and  artists  of  the  day,  many  pictures 
in  oil  and  crayon,  a large  quantity  of  sketch  books,  and  a collection 
of  drawings  and  engravings,  and  most  of  these  things  were  sold  after 
Upcott  died. 

Upcott  never  married,  and  he  died  in  his  house  at  Islington  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  1845,  /Et.  66,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green.  His 
books,  manuscripts,  prints  and  drawings,  were  sold  by  Sotheby’s  at 
Evans’  auction  rooms,  106,  New  Bond  Street,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846, 
and  the  following  days.  The  collection  realised  over  four  thousand 
pounds.  Over  a hundred  volumes  of  his  autograph  collections  were 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  Others  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bodleian,  as  they  were  bought  at  a sale  by  a Captain  Montagu,  and 
bequeathed  by  him  to  that  institution  in  1863.  Many  of  the  Humphry 
papers  were  purchased  by  a Mr.  Thomas  Rodd,  but  these  were  bought 
afterwards  by  the  British  Museum,  and  with  the  artist’s  sketch-books 
are  still  to  be  found,  forming  part  of  the  Additional  MSS.  Collection. 
Other  volumes  of  letters  relative  to  Humphry  passed  into  different  hands, 
and  to  many  of  them  we  have  been  allowed  access  and  from  them 
information  for  this  volume  has  been  obtained. 

There  are  comparatively  few  letters  in  existence  written  by  Upcott 
to  Humphry.  The  two  men  were  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  probably  there  was  a certain  amount  of  affection  between  them,  as 
Humphry  assisted  Upcott  wherever  he  could,  took  infinite  pains  for 
his  advancement,  and  bequeathed  to  him  whatever  it  was  in  his  power 
to  leave.  Such  letters  as  exist  would  seem  to  imply,  however,  that  the 
affection  was  not  of  a very  decided  character,  or  else  that  Humphry, 
who  was  curiously  attached  to  important  people,  and  had  a somewhat 
snobbish  regard  for  persons  of  title,  was  afraid  of  revealing  his  interest 
in  Upcott  by  his  correspondence.  We  mention  this,  because  such  letters 
as  have  been  preserved  from  Humphry  to  Upcott,  commence  simply 
“ William,”  and  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  “ Dear  William,” 
and  three  of  them  end  “ Youis  etc.”  One  of  the  principal  letters  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  reads  thus  : — 
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“ William, 

“ The  lock  of  my  cabinet  has  been  shut  so,  that  now  it  is 
locked,  I cannot  unlock  it.  Perhaps  you  may  manage  it.  If  not,  come 
as  early  as  you  can,  and  get  a locksmith.  I wish  you  to  pass  the  morning 
with  me  here  on  Sunday,  to  arrange  and  assort  things.  To-morrow  I 
shall  dine  at  Mr.  Daniell's  and  therefore  cannot  meet  you.  I have  pur- 
chased Mr.  Duppa’s  f Life  of  Michael  Angelo/  My  present  landlady  is 
a greater  termagant  than  the  old  Mopsqueeze,  therefore  I shall  shortly 
remove  to  Windsor. 

“ Yours  etc. 

“O.  H.”  1 

We  have  no  other  allusion  than  is  contained  in  this  letter  to  Hum- 
phry’s residence  in  Windsor.  It  is  probable  that  he  refers  only  to  a 
temporary  residence  in  the  intervals  of  changing  his  lodgings. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a portrait  of  Belly  Wickers,  Upcott’s 
mother,  by  Wageman,  after  a drawing  by  Ozias  Humphry.2 

Upcott  was  a bright,  happy  looking  man,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
print  of  him  engraved  by  Brand  in  March,  1818,  as  a private 
plate  from  the  drawing  by  William  Behnes  (see  Plate).  He  is  there 
represented  seated  at  a table,  with  an  open  book  on  topography  in  one 
hand,  and  before  him  a bundle  of  autograph  letters  and  an  early  deed. 
By  his  side  is  his  coin  cabinet,  one  drawer  open  to  reveal  its  contents, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet  stands  an  ancient  vase.  There  are  two 
other  portraits  of  him,  one  drawn  on  stone  by  Miss  H.  S.  Turner,  the 
daughter  of  Dawson  Turner,  and  engraved  by  Netherclift,  a copy  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  effects  in  the  British  Museum 
with  an  additional  facsimile  of  his  signature,  and  a third  by  G.  P.  Harding 
which  was  lithographed  by  Day  and  Haghe,  and  signed  by  Upcott  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1837. 

As  regards  his  will  which  was  an  exceedingly  complicated  one,  both 
the  executors  at  first  refused  to  act  under  it,  and  a curious  letter  is  in 
existence  from  a certain  Mrs.  Robert  Wyatt,  dated  from  Hungerford, 
November  18th,  1845,  in  which  she  stated  that  she  considered  herself 
a sister-in-law  of  Upcott,  and  mentioned  that  both  she  and  her  sister 
had  entered  a caveat  against  the  will  which  had  been  refused,  and  then 
had  desired  to  take  out  letters  of  administration,  which  the  Proctor  had 
refused  to  grant,  because  she  could  not  find  bonds  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  estate.  Failing  in  all  this,  these  two  sisters  had  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  Crown  by  its  officials,  to  seize  on  the  whole  of 
Upcott’s  estate,  and  then  to  pay  a considerable  sum  out  to  them,  stating 

1 B.M.  Add.  MSS.  21,  113  ff.  15-16.  * B.M.  21,  113. 
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that  they  were  sure  that  their  “ brother  ” owed  them  a good  deal  of 
money,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive  it.  In  the  same  letter  Mrs.  Wyatt 
says  that  she  very  seldom  visited  Upcott  at  Islington,  and  that  when  she 
did  so,  and  stayed  in  his  house,  she  always  sent  him  presents  in  return, 
in  order  not  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  him.  The  old  lady  who  wrote 
the  letter  was  declared  as  being  an  influential  person  in  Hungerford,  a 
philanthropist,  an  immense  reader,  an  expert  horticulturist,  a militant 
Nonconformist  of  the  Strict  Baptist  sect,  and  a Radical  of  the  very 
reddest  hue. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY 


Miss  Abbott,  Exmouth 


The  Lords  of  the  Admir- 
alty. (In  the  Gallery 
of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital.) 


Mrs.  J.  Abercrombie, 
Augill  Castle,  Brough. 

Lord  Aldenham. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Aitchison, 
Woldhurstlea, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


Copy  of  the  portrait  of  Ozias  Humphry  by  Romney, 
now  at  Knole,  by  Henry  Bone,  painted  in  enamel. 
See  “ Devon  Notes  and  Queries,”  iv.  39,  March  16, 
1891,  p.  34.  Enamel. 

Constantine  John  Phipps,  second  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Captain,  R.N.  Three-quarters.  Presented  by  General 
the  Honourable  Edmund  Phipps,  his  lordship’s 
brother,  in  1829.  Born,  1744.  Captain,  1765. 
Commanded  a North  Polar  expedition,  1773. 
Commanded  the  Courageux  in  Keppel’s  action,  1778  ; 
and  captured  a French  frigate,  1781.  Died,  1792. 
Oil. 

Portrait  of  Sir  James  Graham  of  Netherby.  Ex- 
hibited at  Brussels  in  the  Miniature  Exhibition,  1912. 
Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  a girl.  Exhibited  at 
Brussels  Miniature  Exhibition,  1912.  Miniature. 
Portrait,  representing  the  Shahzada,  “ painted  at 
Lucknow,  from  Nature,  1786,  by  Ozias  Humphry.” 
He  is  seated  near  two  bluish  stone  columns,  with  a 
view  of  the  sky  in  the  rear.  Full  face,  white  costume, 
black  pointed  moustache,  black  and  white  turban, 
arms  folded,  clasping  at  the  breast  an  Eastern  sword 
in  blue  scabbard,  gold  mounted.  In  gold  frame,  oval, 
4X3J.  Miniature. 

Portrait  representing  Asoph  U1  Dowlah,  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  “ painted  at  Lucknow,  by  Ozias  Humphry, 
R.A.,  1786.” 

This  portrait  exactly  resembles  the  sketch  in  the 
Turner  collection  numbered  403,  with  the  exception 
that  in  all  its  details  it  is  finished,  and  that  the  white 
costume  which  appears  in  the  sketch  is  richer  and 
creamier  in  colour  in  the  finished  miniature,  and  there 
is  a browner  hue  to  the  skin  of  the  Vizier.  Gold  frame, 
oval,  3fX3j.  Miniature. 

Portrait  representing  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  Prime 
Minister  to  Asoph  U1  Dowlah,  “ anno  1786,  Lucknow,” 
marked  “ No.  II.” 
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JOHN  BELCHIER 

SURGEON 
Oil  painting 


JOHN  HELCHIRR 

SURGEON 

Another  oil  painting 


Cha  undy 


Coll,  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Rail 


Photo 
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Barton  Hall  Catalogue. 

The  Bunbury  Family. 
Miss  Bailey,  122B  Prior’s 
House,  St.  James 
Court. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Ball,  Willow- 
gate,  Boar’s  Hill, 
Oxford. 


Mrs.  R.  C.  Bell,  86, 
Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 


Sir  W.  H.  Bennett, 
K.C.V.O. 

Mrs.  Benson,  Buckhurst 
Park,  Withyham, Sussex. 


This  miniature  exactly  resembles  the  sketch  in  the 
Turner  collection  numbered  412,  with  the  exception 
that  all  the  details  are  finished,  that  the  cream- 
coloured  costume  of  the  sketch  is  of  a rich  brownish 
white,  and  that  there  is  a gold  ring  on  one  linger,  set 
with  a blue  stone.  Oval  in  gold  frame,  3IX3. 
Miniature. 

Portrait  representing  Saib  Zada,  eldest  son  and  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  Asoph  U1  Dowlah.  Signed  “ Ozias 
Humphry,  R.A.,  Pinxt,  1786.” 

This  miniature  exactly  resembles  the  sketch  in  the 
Turner  collection,  save  that  all  the  details  are  finished. 
Oval,  gold  frame,  3IX3.  Miniature. 

Portrait  representing  Hussein  Reza  Khan.  Signed 
“ O.  IT.  pt.  Lucknow,  1786.” 

Miniature  exactly  resembling  the  engraving  of  the 
same  Prime  Minister  by  Joseph  Singleton,  published 
March  31,  1796.  The  Nabob  wears  a yellow  and 
white  striped  costume,  which  has  a brown  silk  band 
crossing  it,  and  a richly  coloured  belt,  to  which  is 
fastened  an  ivory-handled  sabre.  On  his  head  is  a 
brown  fur  hat,  in  the  background  a landscape.  Gold 
frame,  3jX2-|,  and  on  the  back  of  the  miniature 
is  endorsed  the  time  taken  by  the  artist  to  paint  it, 
“ Half  an  hour  and  53  minutes,  an  hour  at  his  house.” 
Miniature. 

These  five  miniatures  at  one  time  belonged  to  Pepper 
Staveley,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  lived 
at  Crawley. 

This  contains  a reference  to  two  anonymous  portraits 
in  crayon  by  Humphry. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hutcheson  attributed  to  Humphry. 
It  is  stated  that  a miniature  by  Humphry  of  the  same 
lady  is  in  existence. 

Painting  of  John  Belchier,  the  Surgeon  (ob.  1785),  life 
size  and  holding  a silver  snuff-box,  which  is  also  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  painting.  Oil.  Engraved. 
Painting  of  John  Belchier ’s  father,  resembling  the  one 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Elizabeth  Wootton,  wife  of  Thos.  Banks,  R.A.,  the 
Sculptor.  i6|xi4j.  Bust,  full  face,  white  drapery. 
Painted  in  Rome  in  1774.  Exhibited  at  the  R.A.,  1878. 
261.  Then  belonging  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter.  Oil. 
Mrs.  Henry  Hoare,  1782.  Drawing. 

Portrait  of  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Dorset,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Knole,  but  done  later.  Pastel. 
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British  Museum.  ( See  i.  Portrait  of  the  Artist.  Head  in  three-quarter  face, 

“ Catalogue  of  British  nearly  full,  turned  slightly  r.,  eyes  looking  full  over 


Museum  Drawings,” 
P-  367  ) 

the  r.  shoulder.  Black  and  white  chalk  on  drab 
paper;  i8fxi4g  in.  (A  much  later  portrait,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  by  Edridge,  is  described,  p. 
285.)  Purchased  March,  1884.  Drawing. 

2.  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady.  Bust  in  an  oval,  turned  to 
r.,  the  face  in  three-quarters  and  eyes  looking  full ; 
wearing  cap.  Black  and  red  chalks  ; oval,  8f  X5§  in. 
Purchased  August,  1854.  Drawing. 

3.  Study  of  an  Old  Lady  Knitting.  Nearly  whole- 
length  figure  of  an  old  lady  wearing  a cap,  seated  in 
profile  turned  to  1.,  knitting  and  looking  down  on  her 
work.  Signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1776.  Pen 
and  ink  ; 9^x7  in.  Drawing. 

4.  Portrait  of  W.  J.  Mickle.  Head  in  full  face,  eyes 
looking  somewhat  1.,  with  a blank  tablet  below  for 
an  inscription.  Drawn  from  the  life.  London,  1779. 
Black  and  red  chalk  ; 13-fxioJ  in.  Purchased  May, 
1859,  the  Dawson-Turner  sale.  A different  drawing 
by  Humphry  of  Mickle  was  engraved  in  stipple  by 
C.  Bestland  for  the  European  Magazine,  Feb.  1789. 
Drawing.  (See  p.  259.) 

William  Julius  Mickle,  b.  1735,  d.  1788,  son  of  a Scotch 
minister,  quitted  business  for  literature,  and  gained 
some  repute  as  a poet ; best  known  for  his  translation 
of  “ Camoens’  Lusiad  ” and  his  ballad  of  “Cumnor 
Hall  ” ; worked  chiefly  in  and  near  Oxford. 

5.  Portrait  of  J.  L.  Mosnier.  Bust  in  an  oval,  turned 

to  r.,  the  face  in  three-quarters,  eyes  looking  fulL 
Pencil ; 5§  x 4J  in.  Purchased  August,  1861. 

Drawing. 

6.  A Girl  nursing  a Child.  A young  woman  seated, 
nursing  on  her  knee  a boy  whom  she  clasps  with  her 
hands.  Signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1780. 
Black  chalk,  with  touches  of  white,  on  bluish  paper ; 
6|  X4  in.  Drawing. 

7.  A Girl  with  a Pitcher.  Slight  sketch  of  a girl 
holding  a pitcher  in  her  hands.  Black  chalk ; 4x3^  in. 
Nos.  6 and  7 were  purchased  February,  1880.  Drawing. 

8.  Academical  Study.  Nude  study  of  a man  seated. 
Black  chalk;  8|  X7I  in.  Presented  by  J.  Deffett 
Francis,  Esq.,  December,  1874.  Drawing. 

9.  Academical  Study.  Nude  study  of  a man  seated  ; 
back  view.  Black  and  white  chalk  on  bluish  paper ; 
i8|xi2  in.  Presented  by  J.  Deffett  Francis,  Esq., 
February,  1884.  Drawing. 
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Lady  Ida  de  Bertodano. 


Holburne  Museum,  Bath. 


The  Marquis  of  Bristol, 

6,  St.  James’s  Square, 
London. 


Miss  S.  Burke-Wood,  New 
Century  Club,  Hay  Hill. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Castle  Howard. 


10.  Fine  pencil  drawing  of  “ Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  ” (and  etching  of  the  same,  dated 
Rome,  1777).  Drawing.  (See  p.  259.) 

11.  Coloured  drawing  of  Matthew  Prior,  ob.  1721. 
Signed  by  O.  H.  in  monogram  and  dated  1783. 
Drawing. 

12.  Black-and-white  drawing  in  chalk,  on  blue  paper, 
of  Edward  Edwards,  large  head  only.  Signed  and 
dated,  1777.  Drawing. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Palmerston,  wife  of  the  second  Vis- 
count. Exhibited  at  Brussels  Miniature  Exhibition, 
1912.  Miniature. 

Portrait  on  ivory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cussans.  Exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  Portrait  Exhibition,  1865. 
Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Augustus,  third  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  (1724-1779).  He  is  represented 
in  blue  coat  with  white  facings,  white  waistcoat  with 
gold  braid  facings,  and  gold  buttons,  wig  and  blue 
naval  cocked  hat.  The  portrait  is  set  on  a dull  green 
background  (see  No.  45  in  Farrer’s  Portraits  in  Suffolk 
Homes  (1908)  for  a miniature  by  Cosway  almost 
exactly  like  this  portrait).  Rectangular,  half-length. 
Oil. 

This  picture  is  practically  a copy  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  full-length  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
at  Ickworth.  A replica  of  it  was  at  Mulgrave  Castle, 
but  was  sold  some  years  since. 

Portrait  by  Spicer  after  Humphry’s  head  of  Burke 
(great-grand-uncle  of  the  owner).  Enamel. 

Portrait  of  a lady,  name  unknown,  represented  in 
blue  bodice  with  brown  drapery,  brown  curls,  and  dark 
eyes,  and  wearing  a pearl  necklace  and  earrings. 
Signed  with  an  H.  inside  an  O. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  believed  this  to  be  a copy  made  by 
Humphry,  circa  1784,  from  a miniature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  he  said  in  his  catalogue  that  the 
dress  was  of  the  period  of  1650.  Miniature. 

Miniature  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  represented  in  a 
purple  dress,  hair  black.  She  was  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  by  Sarah 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William,  Earl 
Cadogan.  She  was  born  14th  February,  1745,  and 
married,  first  (2nd  June,  1762)  Sir  Thomas  Charles 
Bunbury,  Bart.,  and  second  (27th  August,  1781)  the 
Hon.  George  Napier.  She  died  on  the  26th  August. 
1826.  Miniature. 
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The  Earl  of  Crewe. 


Lord  Desborough,  Tap- 
low  Court. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Exors., 
Berkeley  Castle. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Fisher,  23, 
George  Street,  Hanover 
Square. 


Miss  Davies  Gilbert, 
Manor  House,  East- 
bourne. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norman  Gros- 
venor,  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Gorman,  32, 
Kenilworth  Avenue, 
Wimbledon. 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  Crewe,  represented  in  masquerade 
dress,  holding  a distaff.  Signed  O.  H.,  mounted  in 
an  oblong  box.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Isabella,  Lady  Sefton,  in  pastel.  This  is 
probably  by  Humphry. 

Portrait  of  William,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(1748-1811),  after  Reynolds:  Exhibited  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  1889.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  after  Rey- 
nolds, a replica  of  the  one  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  but 
showing  rather  more  of  the  figure.  Miniature. 

The  Painting  of  the  Craven  family  referred  to  on 
p.  93.  Oil. 

A series  of  pencil  drawings,  mostly  signed,  inscribed, 
and  dated,  which  came  from  a member  of  the  Longman 
family  who  was  a friend  of  Humphry.  They  include 
portraits  of — 

Lady  Maria  Waldegrave,  1778. 

Lady  Laura  Waldegrave,  1778. 

Lord  Hervey,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Bristol,  1781. 

Sir  William  Lemon. 

Edward  Leveson  Gower  as  a child,  1782. 

“ Major  Mence,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mence,  Rector  of 
Kentish  Town,  and  one  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Sketched  at  sea,  24th  June,  1785.” 

Captain  Urmston,  1785. 

Mrs.  Paine,  wife  of  W.  Paine,  Jun.,  1781. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stevens. 

Viscountess  Stormont,  since  Countess  of  Mansfield. 
Rev.  Sir  W.  Wheler,  1784. 

Miss  Copley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Green  of  Boston, 
1781. 

Mrs.  Stokes  of  Winchester,  1785. 

Hon.  Miss  Upton,  sister  to  Lord  Templetown. 

Two  after  Correggio  and  others. 

Small  oval  portrait,  set  in  pearls,  representing  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert  (1767-1839)  ( olim  Davies  Giddy), 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Miniature. 

A portrait  of  Elizabeth  Paine.  Given  to  Mrs.  Gros- 
venor by  Sir  Hugh  Lane.  Oil. 

Portrait  of  Hyder  Ali  Beg,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  Aitchison,  and  also  signed. 
Miniature. 

Portrait  believed  to  represent  Asoph  U1  Dowlah. 
Seated  figure.  Canvas  49x40.  Oil. 

Both  these  were  purchased  in  India. 


A.  G.  Fisher  Coll. 


MASTER  EDWARD  LEVESON-GOWER 

1782  '* 

STUDY  FOR  A PICTURE 


A.  G.  Fisher  Co.. 


THE  REV.  MR.  STEVENS 


si.  G.  Fisher  Coll. 


“THE  REV.  SIR  Wm.  WHELER 

1784” 

STUDY  FOR  A PORTRAIT 


Photo  Cuinfhcti  Gray 
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Study  for  a picture 
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Garrick  Club,  London. 


Mr.  Hugh  E.  Hammersley, 
Eden,  Totland  Bay, 

Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hanson,  Park- 
field,  Kidderminster. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Holford. 


Lord  Hothfield,  Chester- 
field Gardens,  London. 


The  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine, 
Queen’s  Gate,  London, 
S.W. 


One  of  the  replicas  of  his  portrait  of  Shakespeare  done 
for  Malone.  The  one  which  originally  belonged  to 
Geo.  Column  the  elder. 

Portrait  of  a Lady.  Name  unknown.  Miniature. 


Oval  portrait  of  Lady,  name  unknown,  in  blue  dress 
with  white  face,  three-quarter  face,  brown  hair, 
ijxi|.  Almost  certainly  a member  of  the  Towns- 
liend  family.  From  the  Fauquier  Sale,  Rugby,  1910. 
Miniature. 

This  collector  is  stated  to  have  possessed  at  one  time 
Humphry’s  portrait  of  Sir  S.  Wright,  which  was 
engraved.  (See  p.  261.) 

Portrait  of  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Albany,  daughter 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  by  Clementina,  tenth 
daughter  of  John  Walkenshaw,  as  a child,  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers  about  her  head.  On  ivory.  Signed. 
Painted  in  Rome  in  1773.  Miniature. 

From  the  collections  of  Sir  Horace  Mann  and 
Horace  Walpole. 

Portrait  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  John  Sackville, 
granddaughter  of  Lionel,  first  Duke  of  Dorset,  sister 
of  John  Frederick,  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  wife 
of  Sackville,  eighth  Earl  of  Thanet,  ob.  1778.  Signed. 
There  is  an  unfinished  replica  of  this  in  the  Turner 
collection.  Miniature. 

Margaret,  Lady  Beaumont,  wife  of  Sir  G.  H.  Beau- 
mont, seventh  Bart.  Copy  of  a portrait  by  Reynolds. 
Hon.  Frances  Ingram,  second  daughter  of  the  tenth 
Viscount  Irving  and  wife  of  Lord  William  Gordon. 
Copy  of  a portrait  by  Reynolds. 

He  also  possesses  Collins’  portrait  of  John  Rich,  the 
finest  known  work  by  this  painter.  (See  p.  21.) 
Portrait  of  Edwin,  first  Earl.  See  sketch  for  it  in  the 
Turner  collection,  p.  272.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  a gentleman.  Exhibited  at  Brussels  Minia- 
ture Exhibition,  1912.  Miniature. 

Water-colour  drawing  of  a lady  seated  in  a chair, 
holding  a book  in  one  hand.  She  has  on  her  head  an 
ornamental  lace  cap.  On  the  reverse  of  this  drawing, 
to  be  read  when  it  is  held  up  to  the  light,  is  the 
inscription  “ Miss  Anne  Williams,  of  Ely,  1784,  since 
married  to  Mr.  Collins,  painter.”  This  inscription  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Humphry,  and  is  signed  with 
an  H.  Among  the  private  plates  in  the  collection  of 
the  Royal  Academy  is  an  oval  illustration  of  the  same 
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Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart, 
472,  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York,  at  one  time 
owned, 


The  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Judd,  Illustra- 
tions (see  his  printed 
list)  to  his  Catalogue 
of  Society  of  Artists, 
1765.  (Present  owner 
unknown.) 

The  Earl  of  Jersey,  Oster- 
ley  Park,  Middlesex. 


Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Kinderman, 
5,  Arlington  Street, 
Piccadilly. 


lady  (see  Plate),  at  a different  period  of  her  life, 
inscribed,  by  Humphry,  “ Miss  Anne  Williams,  of  Ely.” 
Drawing. 

This  lady  was  Helen  Maria  Williams  (1762-1827), 
the  author  and  revolutionist.  She  was  a friend  of 
Mine.  Roland  and  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre. 
She  lived  in  1796  with  John  Hurford  Stone  (1763-1818) 
the  political  refugee  and  conspirator.  She  was  a 
great  fiiend  of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Portrait  of  Suliman  Aga  La  Luna,  captain  of  the  Bey 
of  Tripoli,  painted  in  London  in  1782.  This  minia- 
ture is  inscribed  "Suliman  Aga  La  Luna  Captaine 
du  Bey  de  Tripoli.  Peint  en  Angleterre  par  ordre 
de  la  Duchesse  de  Richmond  en  1782,”  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  painter.  See  Williamson’s  “ History 
of  Portrait  Miniatures,”  London,  1904,  vol.  ii., 
plate  74.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barren,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Derby.  Purchased  by  the  Gallery  in  1888.  No. 
315.  Pastel. 

Two  drawings  by  O.  H.  of  Mr.  Tattersal  and  a Lady 
and  a Pencil  drawing  of  Mrs.  Bland. 


Oval  portrait  of  Frances,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Philip  Twysden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Raphoe,  and  son  of  Sir  William  Tysden,  after- 
wards wife  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey,  married 
March,  1770,  died  1821. 

N.B.  I11  all  probability  this  is  the  portrait,  painted 
by  Humphry  in  June  1771,  for  which  (see  his  accounts 
in  the  Appendix)  he  charged  12  guineas.  It  is  not 
signed,  but  his  peculiar  technique  in  the  painting  of 
the  eyes  is  quite  unmistakable.  Costume  white, 
powdered  with  sprigs  of  flowers  in  gold  and  edged 
with  gold,  hair  powdered.  She  wears  a string  of 
pearls,  and  is  seated  in  a chair  upholstered  in  red. 
Green  background.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Sir  John  Trenchard,  Secretary  of  State  to 
King  William  III.,  wearing  wig,  armour  and  lace  scarf. 
In  gold  locket,  with  black  enamel  border,  and  in- 
scription at  the  back,  dated  1784.  Miniature. 

Almost  exactly  resembling  Bestland’s  stipple  en- 
graving of  the  same  person,  published  in  1789,  and  as 
the  engraving  is  stated  to  have  been  from  a miniature 


Coll.  Of  Mr.  John  Lane 


PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN 

NAME  UNKNOWN 

Oil 
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Sir  John  Kennaway,  M.P. 


His  Majesty  The  King, 
Windsor  Castle. 


Mr.  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  Vigo 
Street. 

Sir  Arthur  Lee,  Chequers 
Court,  Butlers  Cross. 

Liverpool  Walker  Art 
Gallery. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Mason,  22, 
Great  Cumberland 
Place. 


Mrs.  Mayor,  Oueensgate 
House,  Kingston  Hill. 


Lord  Montague  of  Beaulieu. 
Exors.  of  the  late  J. 

Pierpont  Morgan. 

Maggs  Bros.,  109,  Strand. 


National  Portrait  Gallery. 


painted  by  Ozias  Humphry  after  a picture,  in  all 
probability  this  is  the  miniature  thereon  referred  to. 

Sold  at  Christie’s  from  an  anonymous  collection, 
December  8,  1913,  for  6|  guineas. 

In  1885  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  two  portraits 
half-length  representing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardoe,  one  of 
which  had  been  engraved  by  Watson.  Oil. 

Portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

Portrait  of  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta. 

Portrait  of  Maria,  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Portrait  of  Princess  Mary,  Landgravine  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  Copied  from  O.  Humphry. 

Portrait  of  George  Frederick  Cooke. 

Portrait  of  John  Crome.  Oil. 

Portrait  of  “ The  Maid  of  Bath,”  drawing  in 
colour. 

Miniature  of  Hester,  Lady  Astley. 

Portrait  of  George  Stubbs,  R.A.,  animal  painter. 
Pastel. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Barbara  Ashley-Cooper,  d.  of  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  ob.  1844.  She  married 
in  1814  Hon.  Francis  Spencer  Ponsonby,  third  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  created  in  1838  Lord  de 
Mauley.  Exhibited  R.  A.  1797.  From  the  Ponsonby 
Collection.  Pastel.  (See  Spielmann.) 

Portrait  of  Rev.  Henry  Peckwell,  D.D.,  whose 
daughter  (grandmother  to  the  present  owner)  was 
Mrs.  Grote,  mother  of  George  Grote,  the  historian  of 
Greece.  Signed  at  the  back  “ Ozias  Humphry,  pinxit, 
1773.”  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton.  Miniature. 
See  full  list  of  Miniatures  in  this  collection,  p.  301. 

In  1900  they  had  one  of  O.  IE’s  sketch  books  which 
included  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It 
was  from  the  Upcott  collection,  was  sold  for  30s., 
Item  182,  and  cannot  now  be  traced. 

Portrait  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  1728-1774.  Attributed 
to  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.  Presented,  May  1883,  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  Profile  in  black,  upon  a 
white  ground,  turned  to  the  right.  It  is  touched  up 
with  colour.  4!  ins.  X3|  ins.  Silhouette. 

Portrait  of  Francis  Haward,  A.E.  1759-1797.  Stipple 
engraver.  Executed  the  well-known  plate  of  “ Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,”  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Elected  an  Associate-Engraver  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  in  1783.  Bequeathed  by  Charles  Drury 
Edward  Fortnum,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  accepted  by  the 
Trustees,  July,  1899.  To  the  waist,  face  three-quarters 
to  the  right,  brown  coat,  yellow  vest,  white  cravat, 
green  curtain  at  the  back.  22§  ins.  x 17!  ins.  Pastel. 
Portrait  of  Charles,  third  Earl  Stanhope,  F.R.S.,  1753- 
1816.  Politician  and  patron  of  men  and  science. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Geneva,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Philip,  the  second  Earl,  in  1786.  He  was  distinguished 
by  his  independent  views  (being  known  as  “ Citizen  ” 
Stanhope),  great  scientific  attainments,  and  powers 
of  invention.  To  the  latter  were  due  the  first  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  navigation  and  the  introduction  of 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing  and  stereotyping 
which  superseded  all  previous  arrangements.  The 
mechanical  principle  of  the  “ Stanhope  Press  ” is  still 
dominant.  He  not  only  cultivated  improvements  in 
architecture  and  the  useful  arts,  but  extended  his 
duties  to  music  and  the  science  of  tuning,  and 
conducted  various  original  experiments  in  electricity. 
Buried  at  Chevening. 

Presented,  November  1873,  by  Philip  Henry,  fifth 
Earl  Stanhope,  P.S.A.,  a Trustee  of  the  Gallery. 

To  the  waist,  face  three-quarters  to  the  right.  Loose 
soft  brown  coat,  white  cravat,  blue  background.  23 \ 
ins.  X19J  ins.  Pastel. 

Portrait  of  George  Stubbs,  A.R.A.,  1724-1806.  Eminent 
animal-painter,  and  author  of  an  important  work  on 
“ The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.”  Born  at  Liverpool  and 
died  in  London.  Buried  at  St.  Marylebone.  Purchased 
by  the  Trustees,  March  1905.  Standing  figure  to 
below  waist,  face  three-quarters  to  the  right,  black  coat, 
brown  curtain  in  the  rear,  holding  a picture  of  horses 
in  his  hand.  20  ins.  x I5§  ins.  Water-colour  Drawing. 
Portrait  of  Joseph  Strutt,  1749-1802. 

Antiquary,  painter,  and  engraver.  Born  at  Spring- 
field,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  the  son  of  a miller. 
One  of  the  first  students  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Author  of  “ The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  England,”  1773,  “ Complete  View  of 
the  Dresses  and  Habits  of  the  people  of  England,” 
1796,  “ Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,” 
1801,  and  a “ Biographical  Dictionary  of  Engravers.” 
Died  in  London  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 

Presented,  May  1871,  by  Capt.  H.  J.  Strutt.  To 
the  waist,  face  three-quarters  to  the  left,  blue  coat, 
auburn  hair,  pale  blue  curtain  in  the  rear. 
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Sir  Audley  Neeld,  Bt. 
The  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck  Abbey,  Work- 
sop. 


The  Earl  of  Powys,  Powys 
Castle. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Propert,  112,  Gloucester 
Place,  Portman  Square, 
were  the  following  three 
miniatures  by  Humphry. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Pall  Mall. 


With  regard  to  this  portrait  of  Strutt,  there  is  a letter 
from  Humphry,  preserved  in  the  Hornby  Library  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  in  Liverpool,  without  date,  but  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Strutt’s  son,  in  which  the  artist  says  that 
having  understood  from  the  public  prints  that  he  was  about 
to  give  to  the  world  his  father’s  posthumous  productions, 
with  a print  prefixed,  “ from  the  portrait,”  says  Humphry, 
“ I painted  of  him.  I request  the  favour  of  you  to  furnish 
me  with  a few  of  the  impressions,  especially  a finished  and 
unfinished  proof  or  two,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  plate,  with  a view  that  they  may  be  included 
in  the  memoirs  of  my  life,  illustrated  with  all  the  prints 
engraved  from  my  pictures,  which  I wish  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  my  family.” 

19J  ins.  x 17  ins.  Pastel. 

Portrait  of  Sir  R.  Taylor  in  a red  gown,  fur  trimmed, 
holding  a roll.  (Attributed  to  0.  H.) 

See  page  250. 

Portrait  of  Dorothy,  Duchess  of  Portland,  painted 
1772,  with  mutilated  signature  on  the  reverse.  On 
ivory,  oval,  iJfxijV  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  set  in  the  lid 
of  a tabati£re,  signed  with  an  H.  inside  an  O. 

Copied  in  1769  from  the  painting  by  Caspar  Netscher 
ii7uXii36  on  ivory.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  copy  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  On  ivory  and  set  inside  the  lid  of 
an  ivory  etui.  i};}xi£  inches.  Miniature. 

There  is  a replica  of  this,  showing  a little  more  of 
the  figure,  at  Devonshire  House. 

N.B. — There  was  at  one  time  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land’s collection,  one  of  the  three  or  four  copies  made 
by  Humphry  on  ivory  of  the  Chandos  portrait  of 
Shakespeare.  It  was  made  in  1784,  and  was  sold  by 
Humphry  to  Margaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland, 
who  refers  to  it  in  a letter  written  in  the  same  year, 
in  which  she  says  it  was  copied  from  “ Mr.  Coleman’s 
picture.”  This  miniature  quitted  the  collection  with 
many  other  treasures  when  the  Portland  Museum  was 
dispersed  in  1786.  The  Colman  miniature  is  in  the 
Garrick  Club  ( q.v .). 

Portrait  of  Caroline  of  Anspach.  Miniature. 

171.  Dame  Grace  Duckett.  Signed  on  the  back 
O.  H.  1770. 

172.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fox  and  Child.  (See  p.  265.) 

173.  Mrs.  Bolton.  Miniatures. 

Portrait  of  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.  (1722-1809).  Oil. 
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Mr.  R.  H.,  Powell,  Mai- 
ling House,  Lewes. 
Puttick  & Simpson,  Sale, 
May  25,  1917. 

G.  Richmond,  R.A.,  the 
late. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. 


Mrs.  Richards. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Gran- 
tham. 

Major  B.  Sydenham  Ross, 
Terminus  Road,  East- 
bourne. 


Shakespeare’s  Birthplace, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Copy  of  Head  by  Titian  done  in  Rome,  1796.  Signed. 
Oil. 

Sold  at  this  sale,  property  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Lyell,  68,  Upper 
Richmond  Road,  Putney,  Portrait  in  pencil  of  Dominic 
Serres,  R.A.  Signed.  Drawing.  (See  p.  259.) 

Half  length  portrait  in  red  and  black  chalk  of  a gentle- 
man. R.A.  1879.  352.  Drawing. 

Portrait  of  a lady  in  a purple  dress.  Signed.  Lent  in 
1865  to  the  miniature  exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 
Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Craven,  afterwards  Margravine  of 
Anspach.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Northampton,  daughter 
of  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  sister  of  Mary 
Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland.  Signed  with  an  H.  in 
an  O.  Miniature. 

In  the  possession  of  this  gentleman  was,  some  years 
ago,  the  original  pastel  portrait  of  George,  Earl  Ma- 
cartney by  Humphry,  from  which  the  print  (see  under 
Engravings)  was  taken.  It  was  given  by  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  General  or  Mrs.  Sydenham,  and  from  thence 
passed  to  the  possession  of  Major  Ross.  It  had  been 
disastrously  injured  by  rubbing.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Russell,  but  later  evidence 
proved  that  it  had  been  painted  by  Humphry.  Pastel. 
Amongst  the  possessions  of  the  trustees  is  the  copy  in 
crayon  by  Ozias  Humphry  of  the  Chandos  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  (1783).  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Henry 
Graves  of  Pall  Mall  in  April,  1864.  According  to  the 
catalogue  the  following  inscription  in  the  handwriting 
of  Malone  is  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 

“ This  drawing  of  Shakespeare  was  made  in  August 
3:783  by  that  excellent  artist  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry,  from 
the  only  original  picture  extant,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  The  painter  is 
unknown,  the  original  having  been  painted  by  a very 
ordinary  hand,  having  been  at  some  subsequent 
period  painted  over,  and  being  now  in  a state  of  decay, 
this  copy,  which  is  a very  faithful  one,  is  in  my  opinion 
invaluable.  Mr.  Humphry  thinks  that  Shakespeare 
was  about  the  age  of  43  when  this  portrait  was 
painted  ; which  fixes  its  probable  date  to  the  year 
1607.  (Signed).  Edmond  Malone.  June  29,  1784.” 
The  catalogue  adds  that  the  original  painting  is  22 
inches  long  and  18  broad.  The  Chandos  portrait  is 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  to 
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which  it  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  in 
1848. 

A replica  of  this  is  in  the  Garrick  Club,  another 
was  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  See  under  Duke  of  Portland. 
Portrait  of  Roger  Kemble  (1721-1802)  from  the 
Blalciston  Collection,  1871.  Miniature. 

Lord  Sackville,  Knole  Park,  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Bates,  represented  with  a 
Sevenoaks.  lyre  in  her  hand.  29x24!-  Pastel. 

Portrait,  representing  John  Frederick,  third  Duke  of 
Dorset  (ob.  1799).  i|xi|.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Sackville,  eighth  Earl  of  Thanet,  1733- 
1786,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  John 
Sackville,  grand-daughter  of  Lionel,  lirst  Duke  and 
sister  of  John  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  if  xi|.  Signed. 
Miniature. 

The  above  two  miniatures  are  set  in  a mahogany 
glazed  case,  which  also  includes  a small  circular 
miniature  by  Gervase  Spencer  (signed)  representing 
Mary  Sackville,  afterwards  Countess  of  Thanet, 
sister  of  the  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  as  a young  girl  in 
white  dress  and  white  cap. 

Portrait  of  John  Frederick,  third  Duke  of  Dorset,  set  in 
a rich  diamond  frame.  i|xi|.  Miniature.  Rectangular. 
The  Venus  of  the  Tribuna.  Painted  in  1778.  A copy 
made  by  Humphry  on  his  visit  to  Italy  with  Romney, 
of  the  Venus  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence. 

Full  length  nude  figure  on  couch,  spaniel  at  her  feet, 
a maid  standing  with  cloak  on  her  shoulder  and  another 
maid  kneeling  looking  in  old  chest.  Signed  on  back  of 
canvas,  “an  H.  in  an  O.  pt.  1778.”  Dimensions  23!  ins. 
X 34  ins.  [In  Retainer’s  Gallery.]  Oil. 

John  Frederick  Sackville,  third  Duke  of  Dorset, 
1745-1799.  22J  ins.  X17J  ins.  The  following  label 
was  at  the  back  of  this  picture:  “ The  portrait  of  John 
Frederick  Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorset,  K.G.,  and  Lord 
Steward  of  His  Majesty’s  Household,  being  the  first 
portrait  in  crayons  painted  by  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 
It  was  begun  in  May  and  finished  early  in  June,  in 
London  1791.’’  [I11  Music  Room.]  Pastel. 

Lady  Mary  Sackville,  1746-1778.  Dimensions  23J 
X19  ins.  [In  Music  Room.]  Pastel. 

The  following  receipt  at  Knole  very  probably  refers 
to  these  two  crayon  works  : — 

“ London,  Nov.  10th,  1793. 

“ Reed,  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset  the  sum  of 
Twenty-four  Guineas  for  two  portraits  in  crayon  in 
full  of  all  demands. 


“ Ozias  Humphry.” 
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Earl  Spencer. 


The  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Sternberg. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann. 


Mrs.  Sheridan,  Frampton 
Court,  Dorchester. 

Mr.  F.  Rawdon  Smith, 
Eastfield,  Ironbridge, 
R.S.O.,  Salop. 


Messrs.  Sotheby,  New 
Bond  Street. 


Mrs.  Templemore. 


Mr.  F.  Hampton  Turner. 
Unknown  owner. 

Mr. ? 

Escott,  near  Talaton, 
Devon. 


Victoria  & Albert  Museum, 
S.  Kensington. 


Portrait  of  Lady  Georgiana  Spencer,  wife  of  William 
fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1757-1806),  “ a profile  sketch 
from  nature.”  Signed  and  dated  1783. 

Exhibited  in  1865  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  1889 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  John  Belchier.  30x25.  Exhibited  at 
the  National  Portrait  Exhibition,  1867.  Presented  by 
Henry  Watson-Master,  6th  Oct.  1785.  Oil.  See  under 
Ball. 

Portrait  of  Kitty  Fisher.  Exhibited  at  Brussels  Minia- 
ture Exhibition,  1912.  Miniature. 

The  original  sketch  for  Mrs.  Mason’s  portrait  of  Lady 
Barbara  Ashley-Cooper.  30x25.  Signed  and  dated 
1796,  in  red.  Oil.  See  under  Mason. 

Portrait  representing  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  original  from 
which  the  engraving  by  Ogborne,  1797,  was  taken. 
42x33!.  Oil.  (See  p.  260.) 

Two  portraits,  each  6|-  x8|,  sight  size. 

Mrs.  Egerton,  wife  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Signor  Rauzzini,  a singer. 

They  are  in  pencil  or  charcoal  and  water  colour,  and 
at  one  time  belonged  to  Dr.  John  E.  Gray  of  the 
British  Museum.  Drawings. 

Lot  77  of  one  of  their  catalogues  was  a letter  of 
Thos.  Banks,  July  12,  179 7,  saying  that  O.  H.  had 
sold  Barry’s  picture  of  Chiron  and  Achilles  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  two  other  letters  from  Banks. 
Lent  to  an  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street  of  pictures  by 
deceased  and  living  masters,  1834. 

450.  A portrait.  Oil  (?). 

463.  A Portrait  of  Miss  Farren.  Oil  (?). 

See  full  list  of  Miniatures  in  this  collection,  p.  271. 
Oval  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardoe,  in  square  frames, 
half-length,  life  size,  oil  on  canvas.  See  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  1885,  where 
these  pictures  are  referred  to,  in  an  inventory. 

Mr.  Robert  Pardoe  was  an  attorney  (1711-1791), 
and  was  the  subject  of  a mezzotint  engraving  by  J. 
Watson,  C.S.  113. 

Mrs.  Pardoe  was  aunt  to  Charlotte  Amyatt,  first 
Lady  Kennaway  of  Escott.  (See  Kennaway.) 

Four  portraits  painted  on  ivory,  as  follows  : — 

Portrait  of  a lady  in  a cerise  dress  and  white  head- 
dress. Signed  with  an  H.  inside  an  O.  ijxij.  No. 
690.  Photograph  31825.  Miniature. 

Portrait  of  Colonel  F.  Charteris.  Inscribed  on  the 
back  ‘‘F.  C.  Junr.,”  ”0.  Humphry,  pinxit,  1771.” 


Co//,  of  Mr.  Francis  Wellesley 

JOHN  HOOl  K,  17-27 — 1S03 

TK'ANSI  ATOk  OI-  TASSO  AND  ARIOSTO 

Study  for  a port 1 ait 


“SIGNOR  RAUZ/INI 
a sixoer  " 


MRS.  EGER  TON 

OF  THE  HIS  HOP  OF  DURHAM 


Studies  for  portraifs  from  the 


;ollection  of  Mr.  F.  Rawdon  Smith 
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Mr.  P.  Webster,  37,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W. 

Mr.  Francis  Wellesley, 
Westfield  Common, 
Woking. 


Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson. 


He  wears  an  elaborate  brocaded  coat  edged  with  gold, 
a stock  and  embroidered  tie,  and  a wig  tied  at  the  back 
with  black.  1^x1.  No.  608.  Photograph  31827. 
Miniature.  (See  p.  298.) 

Portrait  of  John  Freeman,  inscribed  “ John  Freeman, 
aged  44.  1771.  O.  H.  pinxit.”  i|xij.  No.  4590. 
(Salting  collection.)  Photograph  38477.  Miniature. 
Portrait  of  Warren  Hastings.  Unfinished  and  at- 
tributed to  Humphry.  Nearly  full  face,  rectangular. 
6x4.  No.  996.  Photograph  31826.  Miniature. 
Miniature  of  a Lady,  name  unknown. 

Elizabeth  Linley,  afterwards  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sheridan. 
2fX3s-  Sketch  on  paper,  white  dress,  blue  sash, 
white  tulle  in  her  long  curly  hair.  (54.)  Drawing. 
George  Romney.  Exhibited  at  Brussels  in  1912. 
Reddish  brown  coat,  brown  hair.  ijxij.  (139.) 
Miniature. 

John  Flaxman,  R.A.,  as  a youth.  Exhibited  at 
Brussels  in  1912  and  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition 
Catalogue.  (This  was  erroneously  catalogued  as  the 
work  of  Bone.)  Green  coat,  creamy  white  vest  and 
white  cravat,  brown  hair.  i|x2.  (53).  Miniature. 

Warren  Hastings.  Green  coat,  white  vest  with 
border  of  gold  lace,  white  cravat,  powdered  wig. 
IJxi|.  (37.)  Miniature. 

Pencil  drawings  of  a lady  and  gentleman,  names 
unknown.  Signed  “ Ozias  Humphry,  fecit.”  10x8 
each.  Drawings. 

Portrait  of  Hoole,  Translator  of  Tasso,  1784.  7 x 8|. 
Drawing  Engraved.  (See  p.  256.) 

Lady,  name  unknown,  pencil  and  black  chalk. 
15X20I.  Drawing. 

Portrait  of  William  Upcott.  Pastel.  17  x 24. 

Portrait  of  an  old  lady,  name  unknown,  in  a white 
fichu  and  white  cap  tied  with  blue  ribbons. 
Miniature. 

Portrait  in  pencil  and  water-colour  of  Signor  G.  B. 
Viotti  (1753-1824),  rectangular.  From  the  Grose  col- 
lection. Drawing. 

Portrait  in  pencil  and  water-colour  of  Benjamin  West, 
P.R.A.,  rectangular.  From  the  Grose  collection. 
Drawing. 

Portrait  of  a man,  called  Lord  Gardner,  in  what 
appears  to  be  Humphry’s  own  handwriting  on  the 
reverse ; unfinished,  resembling  those  in  the  Turner 
collection. 


2 K 
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Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson. 

Portrait  of  a boy,  from  the  same  collection  as  above, 
and  unfinished. 

These  two  portraits  are  stated  to  have  formed  part  of 

Mr.  Henry  Woodgate, 
Broomham. 

the  Turner  collection  sold  at  Sotheby’s. 

He,  at  one  time,  possessed  his  own  portrait  by 
Humphry,  representing  him  in  brown  and  carrying  a 
gun.  It  was  Exhibited  in  May,  1811. 

Information  obtained  Too  Late  for  Insertion  in  Proper  Position. 

Sir  Audley  Neeld.  Grittle-  Drawing  of  Shakespeare  made  for  Malone,  inscribed 


ton  House,  Chippenham. 

as  follows : — 

Copy  of  writing  on  the  back  of  picture. 

“This  drawing  of  Shakspeare  was  made  in  August,  1783, 
by  that  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Ozias  Humphry,  from  the  only 
original  picture  extant,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
William  D’Avenant,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  The  painter  is  unknown. 

The  original  having  been  painted  by  a very  ordinary  hand, 
having  been  at  some  subsequent  period  painted  over,  and 
being  now  in  a state  of  decay,  this  copy,  which  is  a very 
faithful  one,  is,  in  my  opinion,  invaluable.  Mr.  Humphry 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  was  about  the  age  of  forty-three 
when  this  portrait  was  painted,  which  fixes  its  probable  date 
to  the  year  1607. 

Esmond  Malone, 

June  29 th,  1784. 

The  original  picture  is  twenty-two  inches  long  and  eighteen 
broad. 

Esmond  Malone. 

Copy  of  writing  on  label  on  back  of  frame. 

Head  of  Shakespeare  by  Ozias  Humphry  in  crayons  taken 
from  the  Chandos  picture  at  Stowe.  It  is  signed  by  Malone 
on  the  back.  Shakespeare  Commentator. 

Sir  John  Neeld,  Bart., 

Grittleton  House, 

Chippenham.” 

Mr.  A.  Baker,  4,  Rectory 
Grove,  Clapham. 

Possesses  an  interesting  letter  written  by  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  to  Humphry,  dated  Friday,  Aug.  18, 
1780,  and  having  reference  to  Chas.  Fox. 

II 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  OZIAS  HUMPHRY,  ARRANGED 
UNDER  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PERSONS  REPRESEN  I ED, 
TOGETHER  WITH  SIZES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS. 


Name. 

Manner. 

Size. 

Engraver. 

Albany,  Countess  of.  Engraving 
styled,  from  an  original  by  Ozias 
Humphry,  R.A.,  Head  to  right, 
one  hand  to  the  face.  Published 
by  R.  Bentley,  London,  1836. 

Line. 

3X2j 

Figure. 

W.  Read. 

Albany,  Duchess  of.  Engraving  so 
styled,  similar  to  above,  but  in- 
creased in  size.  Published  by 
Richard  Bentley  & Son,  1891. 

Line. 

3f  X 3 
Rect. 

Cook. 

Amherst,  Jeffery  Lord.  From  a 
miniature  painting  by  Humphries 
{sic).  Published  June  1,  1792,  by 
Trusler  & L.  C.  Bertsch.  Face 
to  left.  Star  of  the  Bath. 

Line. 

3sX2f6 

Jno.  Hall, 
Engraver  to  the 
King. 

Austin,  William  ( protege  of  Queen 
Caroline),  b.  1802,  when  a boy. 
Full  face. 

Stipple. 

5l  X 4i 

Anon. 

Baccelli,  Giovanna.  Profile  to  the 
left. 

N.B. — She  was  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s 
mistress.  Vide  Turner  Collection,  No.  418. 

Stipple. 

Oval  \\  X3I 

T.  Trotter. 

Baker,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.D. 
(1722-1809).  To  the  right,  in  a 
gown. 

Vide  College  of  Physicians. 

Stipple. 

4 8 X 3 8 

J.  Singleton. 

The  same  person  and  same  picture, 

Lithograpl 

1.  4-1  X3l 

G.  P.  Harding 

published  by  G.  P.  Harding,  1837. 
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Name.  Manner.  Size. 

Baker,  George,  print  collector  (1747-  Line.  3f  X3 

1811).  To  the  right,  facsimile  of 
autograph  and  address,  “No.  2, 

St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  nth  July, 

1806,”  in  script.  (See  pp.  134 
and  137.) 

Belchier,  John,  F.R.S.,  surgeon,  Line.  5gX3| 

(1706-1785).  To  the  right,  seated 
with  Vignette  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

European  Magazine,  published 
by  J.  Sewell. 

Vide  College  of  Surgeons  and  Ball. 

Boy  in  a big  hat  (really  Master  7X5l 

Lamb,  son  of  Lord  Melbourne). 

Oval.  Printed  in  red.  Published 
Oct.  3,  1781. 

It  is  also  known  in  colour. 

Very  scarce.  (See  p.  233.) 

There  is  another  engraving  in 
the  Humphry  Collection  of  this  in 
which  the  boy’s  eyes  are  intensi- 
fied, but  the  plate  has  been 
scratched  and  erased  in  all  direc- 
tions. Below  the  oval  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  also 
erased  by  engraver’s  lines  : 

“ Sketched  by  Humphry.  Spoil’d 
by  Gillray.  Dedicated  to  all 
Lovers  of  your  bold  Masterly 
Touches,  and  published  Nov.  1, 

1781,  by  J.  Gillray  to  show  the 
bad  effect  of  Cobbling  and  Altering. 

Fool  that  I was  thus  to  Cobble  my 
Shoe.”  Sold  by  R.  Wilkinson,  No. 

58,  Cornhill,  London. 

Another  impression  is  known 
with  the  same  inscription,  but 
in  which  all  the  erasures  and 
scratches  have  been  omitted,  and 
yet  another  in  which  the  inscription 
only  has  been  erased  and  scratched. 

Burke,  Richard,  obiit  4th  Feb.,  1794.  Line.  if  X if 

To  left,  with  ten  lines  from  Gold- 
smith’s Retaliation,  published  1828. 

A proof  without  any  letters  is 
known. 


T. 


Engraver. 

Bragg. 


Walker. 


E.  Train. 


1 5 JL  ;i  1 Jill1  S T AJS  1 1 0 3P  K 

/;.!/,•/.  nf  rilJ'l.STKJiJflKI.J. ) 

/■rrm  «/  / -irlurt.  bv  O.Hu,tnJlhr^  Esif , flA. 


FROM  THE  RARE  ANONYMOUS  STIPPLE  PRINT 

Original  unknown 
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Name.  Manner.  Size.  Engraver. 

Byng,  Gerard  Frederick  Finch  Stipple.  3sX3g  J.  Singleton, 
(fifth  son  of  John,  fifth  Viscount 
Torrington),  page  of  honour  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (and  after- 
wards Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Privy  Chamber),  ob.  1871.  With 
coat  of  arms.  Represented  as  a 
boy,  bust,  full  face,  arms  below. 

Published  by  J.  Singleton,  1795. 

There  is  a fine  proof  of  this  en- 
graving, and  also  a proof  before 
letters,  amongst  the  Upcott 
papers.  (See  p.  165.) 


Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  poet 
(1717-1802),  aged  61.  To  left. 
Front:  to  his  Works.  Published 
C.  Bestland,  June  1,  1803,  West 
End,  Hampstead.  (See  p.  64.) 

Stipple. 

5|X4i 

C,  Bestland. 

To  the  right,  profile.  Published 
J.  Murray,  1835. 

Stipple. 

4|X3i 

Figure. 

E.  Finden. 

Same  picture,  vignette.  0.  li. 
del.  1781. 

Etching. 

6x4  plate. 

(Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  grandson  of 
James  II.,  1720-1788.  PI.  to 
Culloden  Papers,  published  by 
Cadell  & Davies,  1815,  March  31. 

Same  portrait,  reproduction  of 
original  crayon  sketch  in  Florence, 
1776- 

Stipple. 

8f  X 6f 

R.  Cooper,  from 
original  drawing 
made  in  Flor- 
ence in  1776. 

Chesterfield,  fourth  Earl  of,  1694- 
1773.  To  left.  Oval  in  rect.  frame. 
Plate  to  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  published  J.  Scott,  1806. 

Stipple. 

4fX4 

Anon. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  second 

Stipple. 

4 s X3s 

Anon. 

Duke  of  (1711-1769).  To  right. 
Oval  in  rect.  Pub.  S.  Harding, 
J799- 

This  is  also  known  published 
31st  August,  1799,  by  Cawthorn’s 
British  Library,  and  engraved  by 
Singleton. 
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Name.  Manner.  Size. 

Dorset,  Richard  Sackville,  fifth  Earl  4«X3| 

of  Dorset.  Oval  in  rectangle. 

Published  by  J.  Scott,  February  i, 

1806. 

Dorset  and  Pembroke,  Anne  Countess  Stipple.  4 1 X3i 

of.  To  the  right.  “After  the  original  Oval  in 
at  Ivnowle.’’  Published  by  S.  Hard-  rectangle, 
ing,  1st  Sept.,  1798. 

This  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
represent  the  Countess  of  Dorset. 

G.  C.  W. 


Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of.  Oval  in  4|x3§ 
“ From  the  original  at  Knowle.”  rectangle. 
Published  by  J.  Scott,  May  20, 

1806. 


Engraver. 

Bocquet. 


Anon. 


Anon. 


Edwards  Edwards,  A. R.A.  (1738-  Etching.  6x5  plate  (Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 

1806).  Head,  to  left.  Vignette. 

O.  H.  del.  1777.  (See  p.  100.) 

Female  in  profile.  Printed  in  red  Large  oval.  7^x5!  T.  Ryder, 

and  in  brown.  She  looks  as  though 
she  is  represented  playing  on  a 
harpsichord.  This  is  “ Youth,” 
published  by  S.  Watts,  1784, 

1st  Jan.  There  is  a Proof  in  the 
Upcott  papers. 

Youth. 

“ With  innocence  and  meditation  join’d 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song 
Which  thy  own  season  paints,  when  nature 
all 

Is  blooming  and  benevolent  like  thee.” 

Published  as  the  Act  directs,  1 Jany. 

1784,  by  S.  Watts,  No.  3,  Feather- 
stone  Buildings,  Holborn. 

This  is  believed  to  be  a portrait 
of  Miss  Boydell.  (See  p.  139.) 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward  (1763-  Stipple.  3f  X3g  J.  Singleton. 
1798).  To  left.  Oval.  Published 
by  E.  Evans. 

Also  known,  at  Harvey’s  Build- 
ings, Strand.  Published  by  Single- 
ton,  1798. 


Tit  IE  FEAIL  FAIE. , 

When  lerr/v  Woman  stoop,  r to  FoUv  . 
And  sees  fro  late  /ha/  Mem  betray, 

IVhal  charm  can  sooth  ho  Jfdanrhn/v 
II  ha/  art  cast,  wash  her  nuilt  nua\  • . 


the  FRA  1 1.  FA  IF 

o K I </.  r X A L u N K X OW  X 
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Name.  Manner.  Size. 

Flaxman,  John,  R.A.  (1755-1826).  Etching.  7x5  plate, 
Aged  23.  Head,  to  right.  (From 
a crayon  drawing  formerly  in  the 
Dawson,  Turner  & Mayer  collec- 
tions.) O.  H.  del.  1778. 


Fox,  Charles  James.  Published  by  Line.  3X3 

Richard  Bentley,  1836.  To  the  figure, 

right. 

Frail  Fair,  The.  Oval.  4IX3I 

“When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  Folly 
And  sees  too  late  that  Men  betray, 

What  charm  can  sooth  her  Melancholy, 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? ” 

J.  Hassell,  20,  Rolls  Buildings, 

Humphrey  Pinxit. 

A man  in  a large  hat  regarding 
himself  in  a glass,  ignoring  a sad- 
faced girl  in  a cap  with  ribbons, 
who  is  standing  near. 


Frederick,  Miss  Catherine.  Printed  Red  stipple.  6§X5§ 
in  red.  Large  oval. 

The  same  lady,  represented  as  Red  stipple.  7JX5I 
Contemplation,  with  the  following 
verses  below  the  oval : 


"...  and  beauty’s  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse  contemplation. 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  go  her 
wings 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled  and  sometimes  im- 
paired.’’ 

N.B. — Kitty  Frederick  lived  in  the 
house  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  furnished 
for  her  near  Park  Lane,  133,  Piccadilly. 
She,  according  to  “ Nollekens  and  his 
Times,”  was  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
the  lovely  women  whom  Humphry  painted. 

See  also  Horace  Bleackley’s  “ Ladies  Fair 
and  Frail.” 


Greville,  Fulk,  Esq.  Profile  to  the  Brown  6x5 
right.  Published  Oct.  24,  1791,  stipple, 
by  J.  CondA-Humphre  (sfc)  delia 
Oval.  (See  p.  96.) 


Engraver. 

(Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 


W.  Read. 


Anon. 


T.  Ryder. 


J.  Cond6. 
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Name.  Manner. 

Hall,  John,  Esq.,  Historical  en-  Etching 
graver  to  his  Majesty.  O.H.  1781. 

To  the  right. 

Vide  Turner  Collection,  No.  413,  and 
also  the  Essex  Review,  XXIII,  April.  1914, 
pp.  89-102,  where  it  is  illustrated.  Hum- 
phry was  one  of  Hall’s  intimate  friends. 

The  etching  is  exceedingly  rare.  Hall 
was  also  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Hastings,  Anna  M.  A.,  second  wife  Line, 
of  Warren  Hastings,  1749-1837. 

To  right  in  hat.  Vignette,  from  a 
sketch.  Plate  to  Gleig’s  “ Life  of 
Warren  Hastings,”  published  Bent- 
ley, 1841. 

Hastings,  Warren,  1732-1818.  Face  Line.  4|X3J 

to  right,  arms  folded.  Plate  to 
Bentley’s  Miscellany,  1841. 

An  impression  is  known  without 
Bentley’s  publication  line,  and 
omitting  “ R.A.” 

Hodges,  Ann  Mary.  “Painted  in  Oval  in  6x4^ 
crayons  ” by  O.  H.  Girl  in  white  rect. 
cap ; to  the  left.  Published  Feb. 

1,  1798,  by  G.  Nicol,  Pall  Mall. 

“ Ah,  what  avails  the  beauteous  face, 

Or  what  th’  exalted  form  of  Grace, 

That  charm  the  world,  and  Life  adorn  ? 

The  Tempest,  that  impetuous  blows, 

Roots  from  its  bed  the  tender  Rose, 

But  scarcely  moves  the  rugged  Thorn  ! 

“ Oh  ! if  the  Muse  who  saw  thee  fade 
Can  soothe  with  artless  song  thy  shade. 

Her  feeble  voice  shall  mourn  thy  doom  : 

But,  lo,  too  late  she  pours  her  lays  : 

The  rite,  already  Pity  pays. 

And,  with  her  tears,  embalms  thy 
Tomb  ! ” 

Hoole,  John,  Translator  (1727-1803).  Etching.  7x5!  plate. 
Seated,  left  profile,  reading  a book. 

Etching.  Vignette.  O.  H.  del. 

1784.  See  under  Wellesley  collec- 
tion for  the  Drawing 


Size. 

6|  x6  plate. 


Engraver. 

(Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 


W.  Greatbach. 


W.  Greatbach. 


Jas.  Parker. 


(Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 


lal  unknown 


N of  ii’V.'S T. 


FROM  A PROOF  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LIBRARY 

Original  unknown 
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Name. 

Manner. 

Size. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  1733-1806.  To  right, 
looking  to  left,  seated,  holding  a 
book.  European  Magazine.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  Asperne,  1813,  1st 
June.  This  is  also  engraved  by 
Godby. 

Stipple. 

4l  X3i 

Hussein  Reza  Khan,  Prime  Minister 
to  the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude. 
From  a miniature  painted  in 
1786.  He  is  wearing  a fur  hat. 
Published  by  J.  Singleton,  1796. 

Vide  Aitchison  Collection,  p.  236. 

Oval. 

3lX2j 

Johnson,  Dr.  Sam.,  LL.D.  To  the 
right.  0.  Humphreys  (sic)  pxt. 

Etching. 
Oval  in 
rect. 

7 x 4!  plate 

To  left,  0.  H.  1773. 

Etching. 

Plate. 

Kent,  the  little  man  of.  A boy 
with  clasped  hands.  Published 
by  J.  Singleton,  March  17,  1795. 
Two  proofs  in  the  Upcott  Collec- 
tion. 

Rectan- 

gular. 

5X4 

Kimhe,  Jacob.  A Jew  born  at 

Etching. 

4X31 

Constantinople.  O.  H.  “ pinxit  Octagonal. 
1798.”  Face  to  left.  Turban. 


Mr.  Israel  Solomons  is  good  enough  to 
inform  me  that  Jacob  Kimhe  was  a member 
of  an  important  family,  eminent  in  Jewish 
literature.  The  most  notable  scholar  of 
the  family  was  one  David  Kimhe,  born  at 
Narbonne  in  1160,  and  who  died  there  in 

1235- 

Jacob  Kimhe,  he  tells  me,  was  born  at 
Constantinople  in  1 720,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Kimhe,  the  Rabbi  of  that  city. 

In  1755  he  was  in  London  and  took  an 
active  part  in  a controversy  regarding  meat 
and  the  Kosher  regulations.  In  1760,  at 
Altona,  he  published  a work  on  this  subject 
in  Hebrew,  now  of  excessive  rarity.  He 
has,  in  1 748,  issued  another  work  in  Hebrew 
at  Sulzbach  entitled  “ The  Rose  of  Jacob,” 
a thin  4to  volume  treating  on  Talmudical 


Engraver. 

T.  Blood. 

J.  Singleton. 

Anon. 

(Mrs.  Dawson 

Turner.) 

? Singleton. 
Singleton. 
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Name. 

subjects.  Contemporaries,  says  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, regarded  him  as  a scholar  of  some 
repute,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
prospered  in  worldly  matters,  and  for  want 
of  funds  several  of  his  works  were  never 
issued.  In  the  burial  books  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  congregation  in  Bevis 
Marks,  Mr.  Solomons  found  the  following 
entry  “ Jacob  Kimhy  (sic)  interred  on  17 
Kislev  5524  in  grave  32  row  22.”  This  he 
believes  relates  to  the  man  whose  portrait 
Humphry  painted,  and  in  all  probability 
the  picture  was  produced  from  a sketch 
Humphry  had  made  some  years  before  he 
painted  the  picture. 

The  name  of  Kimhe  is  so  unusual  that 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  London  there  could  have  been 
two  persons  of  identical  nomenclature. 

It  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  picture 
Humphry  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  in  1794  as 
that  of  an  “ American  Slipper  Man  ” (see 
p.  264)  was  identical  with  that  engraved 
in  1798  as  Jacob  Kimhe.  The  tombstone 
at  Mile  End  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Solomons,  but  he  reports  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  is  quite  illegible. 


Manner.  Size.  Engraver. 


Lamb,  Master.  See  under  “Boy.” 

Levy,  Kitty,  carrying  a tray  on  Etching.  6x5 
which  is  a bottle.  Two  proofs,  Rectangle, 
both  before  letters.  Upcott  Col- 
lection. Very  rare. 

The  pretty  companion  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  Newgate  Street.  See  pp. 

199  and  200  for  information  about  Kitty 
Levy.  See  also  “Lord  Geo.  Gordon’s 
Conversion  to  Judaism,”  by  Israel  Solo- 
mons, Luzac  & Co.,  AM  5674,  in  which 
the  print  is  illustrated. 


Macartney,  George  Earl  of  (1737-  Stipple.  41*3  J.  Singleton. 

1806).  Nearly  prolile  to  left.  Euro- 
pean Magazine.  Published  J. 

Sewell,  1796,  June  25.  With  coat 
of  arms.  An  impression  is  known, 
also  with  the  coat  of  arms,  pub- 
lished June  25,  1795,  by  Joseph 
Singleton,  at  1,  Harvey’s  Build- 
ings, Strand. 

Vide  Ross. 


EUROPEAN  IAGAZIM 


WkIh- 


i iTf  1/W  ftv&  * 


7 'tit/viC  & yie*jf  /*2  7i  d'yi’pm  a %^{/T  fy , 

William  JrLivs  mickle  esq? 


Pio6-' Icl  /,-,??  6y  J.SewclC  ifcxs.  'CnrnJuM. 


\V.  J.  MICK.LE 

AFTER  THE  ENGRAVING  BY  C.  BESTI. AND 
Original  unknown 


ROBERT  PARDOE,  ATTORNEY,  1711 — 1701 

FROM  A FINE  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  RAKE  MEZZOTINT  IiY  WATSi 

Original  unknown 
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Name.  Manner. 

Mickle,  Wm.  Julius,  poet  (1735-1788) . Stipple. 

Seated  by  table,  hand  on  book. 

From  a slight  sketch.  European 
Magazine,  published  by  J.  Sewell, 

1789. 

Vide  British  Museum  drawings. 

Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of.  Rect.  4x3! 

From  a fine  miniature  “ taken 
from  the  original  at  Knowle.” 

Published  18th  June,  1799,  by  S. 

Harding. 

It  is  also  known  published 
May  20,  1806,  by  J.  Scott. 


Size. 

6£X4£ 


Orange,  William  Henry  Nassau,  Stipple.  6£x5rect. 
Prince  of,  represented  in  the  robes 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Described  as  being  “ painted  from 
nature.”  Published  by  Anthony 
Molteno,  May  21,  1798. 

Of  the  original  portraits  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  (neither  of  which 
can  now  be  traced)  Pasquin  said:  “An 
illustrious  couple  who  appear  to  regard 
the  tumults  of  an  agitated  universe  with  a 
suavity  of  resignation  that  is  admirable;  ’’ 
and  again,  “nothing  [in  the  pictures] 
moves  our  wonder  or  satisfies  our  enquiry.” 


Pardoe,  Robert,  attorney  (1711-  Mezzotint.  13IX11 

1791.)  To  the  right.  Oval.  No 
title.  (C.  S.  113).  (Goodwin  160.) 

Vide  Kennaway  and  Unknown. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  (daughter  of  Colonel  Stipple.  4X3I 

Tyndale).  To  the  left.  Oval. 

From  a drawing.  No  inscription. 

Pitt,  Anne,  sister  of  William,  first  Etching. 

Earl  of  Chatham,  d.  1789,  when 
old.  Right  profile  in  cap.  Vig- 
nette. From  a drawing  done  in 
Rome,  1777  (see  Drawings  in 
British  Museum). 

Pitt,  William.  Half-length  figure, 
face  to  the  right,  wig. 


Engraver. 

C.  Bestland: 


Bocquet. 


Caroline  Watson. 


J.  Watson. 


Anon. 


(Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 


Line. 


3x2  figure.  W.  Greatbatch. 
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Name.  Manner.  Size. 

Sabin,  Mr.,  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  Miniature. 

Portraits  of  the  Ladies  Walde- 
grave.  (See  p.  116.) 

Serres,  Dominic,  R.A.  (1722-1793).  Etching.  4x4  plate. 
Nearly  full  face.  Vignette.  Hum- 
phry del,  1778. 

Vide  Puttick  and  Simpson. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  (as  Attention).  This  Stipple.  7fx6frect. 
is  also  known  in  colour,  and  in- 
scription reads,  “ London,  pub- 
lished Sept.  1, 1797,  by  T.  Tymson, 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Darling 
and  Thompson,  Great  Newport 
Street.” 

There  is  a proof  in  the  Humphry 
Collection  in  brown,  before  all 
letters.  This  print  is  also  said 
to  have  been  engraved  by  Meyer. 

Shakespeare  “ From  Mr.  Ozias  Hum- 
phry’s Drawing  of  the  Chandos 
Picture  made  for  the  late  Mr. 

Malone  in  the  year  1783.” 

Strutt,  Joseph,  engraver  (1749-1802).  Line.  3!  X3& 

To  the  left.  From  crayon  draw- 
ing in  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

A proof  before  letters  of  this 
is  known. 

Vide  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Stubbs,  George,  A.R.A.  (1724-1806).  Stipple.  5X3f 
To  the  right.  Hand  supporting 
a picture.  Plate  to  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  published  by  J.  Wheble, 

Dec.  1,  1809. 

Vide  Liverpool  Gallery  and  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

Trenchard,  John,  Esq.  (first  Com-  Stipple.  4x3^ 
missioner  of  Taxes).  Oval,  wear- 
ing a big  black  hat.  O.H.  pinxit, 

1790.  Coat  of  Arms.  Oval. 

There  is  a proof  of  this  print 
in  the  Upcott  Collection. 

Vide  Turner  Collection,  396. 


Engraver. 


(Mrs.  D.  Turner.) 


J.  Ogborne. 


Scriven. 


J.  Ogborne. 


W.  Nicholls. 


J.  Singleton,  1794. 


MISS  ANNE  WILLIAMS 
(HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS) 

FROM  THE  l’ROOF  PRINT  INSCRIBED  BY 
HUMPHRY 


See  Drawing'  of  same  lady  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX 

FROM  THE  RARE  PRINT  BY  READ 


WILLIAM  PITT 

FROM  A PROOF  PRINT  BY  GREATBATCH 


1 


FROM  THE  RARE  ETCHING  BY  MRS. 

Original  unknown 
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Name.  Manner.  Size. 

Trenchard,  Sir  John  (Secretary  of  Stipple.  5^x4®  C 
State)  (1640-1695).  When  young. 

Half-length  to  the  left,  in  lace 
cravat  and  armour.  Oval.  From 
miniature  by  O.  H.,  after  a picture. 

Published  by  C.  Bestland,  1789. 

Vide  Kinder  man. 

This  plate  is  also  known  dated 
1778. 

This  plate,  as  used  for  the 
works  of  R.  O.  Cambridge,  is 
dated  1803. 


Williams,  Miss  Anne,  of  Ely.  There  Oval.  4x8 

is  a proof  engraving  of  this,  with 
the  name  added  in  handwriting, 
in  the  Upcott  Collection,  marked 
Private  Plate.  A drawing  of  the 
same  lady,  with  a similar  inscrip- 
tion, is  in  the  J.  P.  Heseltine 
Collection. 

Vide  Heseltine. 

Wyatt,  James,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Archi-  Stipple.  4^x3!  J 
tect  (1746-1813).  Half-length,  to 
the  left.  Private  Plate,  after  a 
portrait  painted  by  Humphry  in 
1795- 

Wright,  Sir  Sampson,  Knt.  (of  Bow 
Street).  Oval. 

There  is  a proof  print  in  the 
Upcott  Collection ; it  has  no 
engraver’s  name.  Profile  to  the 
left  in  an  oval.  See  Holford. 

Youth.  See  under  “ Female.” 

N.B. — Information  will  be  gladly  received  respecting  any 

portraits  from  which  these  engravings  were  made,  see  p.  223. 


Engraver. 
. Bestland. 


Singleton. 


of  the  original 


Ill 


LIST  OF  THE  PICTURES  EXHIBITED  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY 
AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS,  1765-1771. 

( Vide  Grave’s  “ Exhibitors  at  Society  of  Artists,”  etc.,  p.  125.) 

Society  of  Artists.  Mr.  Onias  (sic)  Humphrey,  at  the  Golden  Head,  south  side 
of  Leicester  Square. 

1765.  56.  A portrait ; in  miniature. 

Mr.  Humphry,  at  Mr.  Baker’s,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden. 

1766.  71  A portrait ; in  miniature.  ( John  Mealing,  dressed  in  scarlet  lined 

with  fur.) 


At  Miss  Baker's,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

1767.  74  Portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  in  miniature,  painted  from  the  life. 

75  Portrait  of  an  old  man,  ditto 

76  Portrait  of  a lady,  ditto  ( Miss  Greville.) 

1768.  [Special.)  54  Portrait  of  a lady  in  the  character  of  Ceres  ; in  miniature. 

This  was  in  the  first  of  the  1768  catalogues,  but  then  under  69, 
not  54. 

An  old  man  ; in  miniature. 

A portrait,  in  miniature,  of  the  Princess  Royal. 

A portrait ; miniature.  (A  very  fine  picture. — Walpole.) 

Portrait  of  a lady  ; in  miniature,  half-length. 

Portrait  of  a gentleman. 

Portrait  of  a lady. 


55 

1769. 

66 

1770. 

59 

1771. 

60 

61 

62 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  EXHIBITED  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY  AT  THE 

ROYAL  ACADEMY 

(See  Graves,  Royal  Academy  Catalogues,  p.  194.) 

(Mr.  Humphrey  had  arrived  at  great  excellence  in  enamel,  but  thinking  it  hurt 
his  eyes,  he  went  to  Rome  to  study  painting  in  oil,  and  was  now  returned,  but 
being  accustomed  only  to  heads  did  not  draw  well,  nor  did  he  colour  well  in  oil. 
He  succeeded  best  in  small  figures  with  architecture  for  backgrounds. — Walpole.) 


1779. 


Ozias  Humphry,  25,  Newman  Street. 

149  A young  lady  ; whole-length. 

150  A small  whole-length  of  a lady  descending  from  a temple. 

(Miss  Cambridge  ; genteel. — Walpole.) 

151  A lady. 

152  A gentleman ; three-quarters. 

(Richard  Owen  Cambridge. — Walpole).  [See  under  Engravings.] 

153  A gentleman  ; three-quarters. 

(Elected  A.R.A.) 


1780.  122  Portrait  of  a gentleman. 

146  Portraits  of  two  ladies.  (Ladies  Maria  and  Horatio  Waldegrave.) 
[See  Chapter  IX.] 

355  Portrait  of  a lady  in  the  character  of  Iris.  (Signora  Baccelli.) 
[See  Turner  Appendix,  p.  277.] 


1783- 


48  Portrait  of  an  officer.  (Captain  Shuttleworth.) 

104  Portrait  of  a young  gentleman. 

215  Portrait  of  a nobleman’s  son.  (Mr.  Lamb,  son  of  Lord  Melbourne.) 
[See  under  Engravings.] 

215  Portrait  of  a general  officer.  (General  Clcaveland.) 


1788.  291 

305 

328 

334 


At  Mr.  Holland’s  Music  shop,  corner  of  St.  James’s  Street. 

A Bramin  in  India  telling  the  fortune  of  some  English  ladies.  [Sec 
p.  116.] 

Portrait  of  a young  lady. 

A Turkish  Jew. 

Portrait  of  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  Prime  Minister  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  painted  at  Lucknow,  1786.  [See  under  Engravings.] 
(Elected  R.A.) 

(Portrait  Painter  in  Crayons  to  his  Majesty.) 
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19,  Queen's  Buildings,  Knightsbridge. 

1792.  118  Portrait  of  the  sweeper  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  [See  p.  163.] 

128  Portrait  of  a gentleman. 

J793-  51  Portrait  of  a gentleman.  {Mr.  Barrett.) 

92  Portrait  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards.  {Captain  Morris.) 

128  A boy  in  a Smock  Frock.  [Little  man  of  Kent.  See  under  Engravings.] 

129  Portrait  of  a gentleman.  {Dr.  Petrie.) 

134  Portrait  of  a gentleman.  {Mr.  Petrie.) 

343  A schoolboy  with  a satchel. 

624  Portrait  of  a female  servant. 

Old  Bond  Street. 

1794.  109  Portrait  of  an  Armenian  Slipper-man.  ( Jacob  Kimhe.)  [See  under 

Engravings.] 

139  Portrait  of  Master  Fred  Byng,  Page  of  Honour  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 

of  Wales.  [See  under  Engravings.] 

140  Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Yonge,  K.B.,  Secretary  at  War. 

141  Portrait  of  a young  lady. 

143  Portrait  of  a child.  {Miss  Mimoni.) 

343  Portrait  of  Miss  Farren. 

344  Portrait  of  a gentleman. 

374  Portrait  of  Mr.  Stubbs.  [See  National  Portrait  Gallery.] 

418  An  Itinerant  Jew. 

1795.  145  Portrait  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq.  [See  under  Engravings.] 

150  Her  Highness  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester. 

152  Portrait  of  a Naval  officer. 

289  Portrait  of  a man.  {Mr.  Julius  Mickle.) 

289  Portrait  of  a young  lady.  {Signora  Storace.) 

314  The  Hon.  Keppel  Craven. 

418  Portrait  of  a clergyman. 

422  The  Archbishop  of  York.  {Dr.  Markham.) 

434  Portrait  of  Baron  Nagell’s  black  {servant). 

1796.  490  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan.  {Vide  Mrs.  Sheridan.) 

1797.  442  Portrait  of  a lady  of  fashion.  {Miss  Egerton.) 

449  Portrait  of  a baronet. 

471  Portrait  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Stadtholder.  {Prince  of 
Orange.) 

482  Portrait  of  H.R.H.  The  Princess  of  Orange. 

506  Portrait  of  a young  lady  of  quality.  {Lady  Barbara  Ashley  Cooper.) 

N.B. — In  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogues  the  name  of  the  artist  is  spelled  as 
Humphry  up  to  1795,  and  Humphrey  in  1796  and  1797. 
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PORTRAITS  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY,  LENT  TO  THE  BURLING 
TON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB,  1889. 


No. 

3 in  Case  IV. 

31  in  Case  X. 

: 9 in  Case  XII. 
29  in  Case  XVII. 

84  in  Case  XXX. 


Name.  Lent  by 

William,  sixth  Duke  of  Devon-  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
shire,  1748-1811.  (After  Rey- 
nolds.) 

Mary,  Countess  of  Inchiquin,  1820.  Jeffery  Whitehead,  Esq. 
Niece  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


George  Frederick  Cooke,  1756-  Queen  Victoria. 
1812.  Actor.  Signed. 


Mrs.  Maria  Durey  Robinson.  Ac-  Jeffery  Whitehead,  Esq. 
tress  and  poetess.  “ Perdita,” 

1758-1800. 

Portrait  of  a Gentleman,  1782.  Sir  W.  Drake. 


24  in  Case  XXXI.  Charles  James  Fox,  1749-1806.  Jeffery  Whitehead. 

After  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (at- 
tributed to  Humphry  with 
query). 


43  in  Case  XXXII.  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon-  Earl  Spencer. 

shire,  1757-1806,  wife  of 
William,  fifth  Duke. 

“ A sketch  from  Nature,  1783.” 

Signed. 

15  in  Case  XXXVI.  Dame  Grace  Duckett.  Signed.  J.  Lumsden  Propert,  Esq. 


81  in  Case  XXXVI.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Fox  and  Child.1 
57  in  Case  XXXVII.  Miss  Wilkes. 

8 in  Case  XXXIX.  Mr.  Butts. 


J.  Lumsden  Propert,  Esq. 
Earl  of  Mayo. 

Aveling  Green. 


19  in  Case  XXXIX.  Portrait  of  a Lady.  (Signed.)  Mrs.  Iiigford  Burr. 


1 This  miniature  is  now  in  a private  collection.  It  is  not  signed  and  its  attribution  to 
Humphry  is  doubtful.  It  is  a copy  of  a well-known  painting  by  Reynolds,  the  subjects  of 
which  have  never  been  identified.  It  does  not  represent  Mrs.  Fox,  and  she  had  no  family. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY  EXHIBITED  AT  THE 
PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  IN  1865 

Lent  by  Sir  T.  W.  Holburne,  Bt.  Case  G. 

736.  Mr.  Thomas  Cussans.  Ivory.  Cat.  p.  59. 

Lent  by  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bt.,  M.P.  Case  H. 

907.  Sir  George  Baker,  Bt.  Painted  in  enamel  after  the  original  by  Ozias 
Humphry,  1817.  Henry  Bone,  R.A. 

913.  Capt.  Marshall,  Commander  of  the  Arethusa  in  her  action  with  La  Belle 
Poule.  Ascribed  to  Ozias  Humphrey.  Cat.  p.  75. 

Lent  by  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.  Wall  Case  J. 

949.  Lady  Georgiana  Spencer,  wife  of  William,  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  A 
profile  sketch  from  nature  on  ivory,  1783.  Cat.  p.  78. 

Lent  by  Mr.  Lea.  Wall  Space  No.  V. 

1250.  Mrs.  George  Hardinge,  about  1780.  After  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

1252.  James  McPherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian.  After  a portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Cat.  p.  hi. 

Lent  by  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bt.  Wall  Space  No.  VI. 

1333.  Dame  Grace  Duckett,  wife  of  Sir  George  Jackson  Duckett,  Bt.,  painted 
1780,  died  1798.  Ascribed  to  Ozias  Humphrey.  Cat.  p.  119. 

Lent  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Blakiston.  End  Wall,  Div.  1. 

1454.  Roger  Kemble,  Esq.,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Ivory.  Cat.  p.  130. 

Lent  by  J.  Hughes  Anderdon.  End  Wall,  Div.  2. 

1557.  Rev.  John  Wolcot,  M.D.  Signed  and  dated  “ O.  H.  1783.”  Crayon. 

Cat.  p.  138. 

[Also  at  R.A.  1879,  336.] 

Known  as  Peter  Pindar,  a writer  of  burlesque  satirical  poetry  in 
the  time  of  King  George  III.  Born  about  1738,  died  1819. 

Lent  by  Mr.  William  Meyrick.  Wall  Space  XIV. 

1964.  Mrs.  Abingdon,  the  actress.  Painted  about  1770.  After  Romney.  Paper. 

Cat.  p.  178. 
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Lent  by  the  Duke  0/  Richmond.  Wall  Space  XV. 

2055.  Portrait  of  a Lady  in  purple  dress.  Signed  “ 0.  H.”  Ivory.  Cat.  p.  184. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Samwell.  Square  Case  I. 

2179,  2180.  Portraits  of  two  Ladies.  Ivory.  Cat.  p.  197. 


Lent  by  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner.  Square  Case  II. 

2287.  Portrait  of  a Lady.  Ivory.  Cat.  p.  208. 


Lent  by  Lord  Houghton.  Desk  Case  III. 

2512.  Mrs.  Crewe,  afterwards  Lady  Crewe,  represented  in  a masquerade  dr  ess 
holding  a distaff.  Signed  “ O.  H.”  Mounted  in  an  oblong  box.  Ivory. 

Cat.  p.  232. 


Lent  by  Captain  E.  J.  Ottley.  Desk  Case  V. 

2596.  Brooke  M.  Young,  died  1768.  Ivory.  Ascribed  to  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Cat.  p.  240. 


Lent  by  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner.  Case  A. A. 

2732  to  2739.  Series  of  Portrait  Sketches,  on  ivory.  Cat.  p.  252. 


[Same  lender  and  case.) 

2816  to  2828.  Series  of  Portraits  and  Portrait  Sketches.  O11  ivory  and  paper. 

Cat.  p.  259. 


Lent  by  F.  H.  Hemming.  Case  B.B. 

2950.  Jacob  Kimhe,  a Jew,  born  at  Constantinople.  Painted  from  life  in  1788. 

Cat.  p.  271. 


N.B. — We  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  miniatures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lea, 
Rev.  R.  Blakiston,  Mr.  Hughes  Anderdon,  Mr.  Wm.  Meyrick,  Mrs.  Samwell,  Capt. 
Ottley,  Mr.  Hemming,  or  Sir  John  Simeon. 
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LIST  OF  PICTURES  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY  EXHIBITED  AT 
VARIOUS  GALLERIES,  1834-1916 

( See  Graves.  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions,  p.  571). 

Suffolk  Street. 

1834.  450  Portrait  (drawing).  Mr.  Tayleure. 

463  Miss  Barren  (drawing).  Mr.  Tayleure. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition. 

1867.  624  John  Belchier.  30X25.  College  of  Surgeons. 

745  Constantine,  second  Lord  Mulgrave.  30  X 25.  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 


Leeds. 

1868.  1264  John  Belcher  (sfc). 

Royal  Academy. 

1878.  261  Mrs.  Banks.  i6|xi4§.  Ambrose  Poynter. 

New  Gallery  (Guelph). 

1891.  364  Queen  Charlotte  (miniature).  Queen  Victoria. 

367  Maria,  Duchess  of  Gloucester  (miniature).  Queen  Victoria. 
1020  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  (miniature).  Jeffery  Whitehead. 

1144  Warren  Hastings  (miniature).  Rev.  James  Beck. 

1915  Mrs.  C.  J.  Fox  and  Child  (miniature).  J.  L.  Propert. 

1916  Lady  Anne  Duckett  (miniature).  J.  L.  Propert. 

New  Gallery  (Monarchs). 

1902.  530  Queen  Charlotte  (miniature).  King  Edward  VII. 
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LIST  OF  MINIATURES  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY 
EXPOSED  FOR  SALE  AT  SOTHEBY’S  IN  1846,  AND 
EVENTUALLY  CLAIMED  BY  MR.  TURNER 

(From  Upcott’s  Catalogue.  B.M.  21,113,  see  P-  200.) 

Miniatures  and  Drawings  by  Ozias  Humphry  and  Others: 

392.  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  successively 

Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Dorset, from  an  original  picture  by  0.  Humphrey. 

393.  Miss  Caton,  daughter  to  William  Caton,  Esq.,  Merchant  in  the  India  Service, 

by  0.  Humphrey ; and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Twistleton,  1789,  by  the  same. 

394.  William  Hodges,  Esq.,  Landscape  Painter,  by  0.  Humphrey ; and  a Gentle- 

man’s Portrait,  unknown. 

395.  One  of  the  Bolingbroke  family,  after  Vandyck — Lady  Grosvenor  ; and  three 

sketches,  various. 

396.  John  Trenchard,  Esq.,  First  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  1792.  O.  Humphrey,  pt. 

This  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  miniatures  by  O.  Humphrey. 

397.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  Barrister;  Miss  J.  Ireland,  Mrs.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mrs. 

Harding,  Mr.  Edwin  Lascelles,  and  two  others. 

398.  Mr.  Woodman,  Underwriter,  1771  ; Mr.  Charles  Hitch,  Paternoster  Row, 

1763,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bookseller  ; — Jones,  Esq.,  Glamorganshire, 
1767  ; three  very  good  miniatures. 

399.  Mr.  Magnus,  1770,  brother-in-law  to  the  Hon.  David  Anstruther,  highly 

finished  ; and  another  sketch  of  the  same. 

400.  William,  Lord  Craven,  1770  ; Charles  Lee,  Lord  Viscount  Dillon,  of  Ditchley, 

Oxford  ; — Otley,  Esq.,  son-in-law  of  Sir  Wm.  Young,  Bart.  ; John 
Archer,  Esq.,  of  Welford,  Berks.  ; Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ; 
and  — Erskine,  Esq.,  1770  ; all  unfinished. 

401.  Warren  Hastings,  a fine  miniature  in  water  colours,  by  O.  Humphry. 

402.  The  Rt.  Hon.  William  Wyndham,  Secretary  of  War,  by  0.  Humphry. 

403.  Another,  equally  fine,  of  Asoph  U1  Dowlah,  Nabob  Vizier,  1785,  on  ivory. 

404.  Another,  Vizier  Ali  Khan,  on  ivory. 

405.  Original  sketches  in  colours  for  whole  length  pictures  of  celebrated  ladies. 

Mrs.  Hastings,  wife  of  Warren  Hastings,  Miss  Farren  (Countess  of  Derby)  ; 
Lady  Eliz.  Lambert,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  1789,  etc.  ; the  portraits 
only  finished.  4. 

406.  Original  Sketch  in  colours  of  Miss  Barbara  Payne,  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Hastings, 

etc.,  on  ivory  and  card.  8. 

407.  Capt.  Duff,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  spiritedly  sketched  in 
water  colours  by  0.  Humphry. 

Warren  Hastings.  Ditto.  Equally  line. 
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409.  Warren  Hastings,  and  W.  J.  Mickle,  by  0.  Humphry  ; Janies  Barry,  sketch 

taken  in  Rome,  by  Dance.  3. 

410.  Small  whole-length  of  Master  Crewe,  as  Henry  VIII.  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

by  0.  Humphry,  in  water  colours,  unfinished  in  the  subordinate  parts, 
but  very  fine. 

411.  Ladies  Maria  and  Horatia  Waldegrave,  whole-lengths,  free  pen,  very  fine  ; 

and  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven  in  crayons,  by  0.  Humphry. 

412.  Highly  finished  miniature  of  Hyder  Beg  Kahn,  Acting  Minister  to  the  Nabob 

of  Oude,  painted  at  Lucknow,  1786.  On  Ivory. 

413.  Master  Lambe,  son  of  Lord  Melbourne  ; Capt.  Cumberland,  brother  to  Lady 

Bentinck  ; John  Hall,  the  engraver,  all  original  drawings,  by  0.  Humphry  ; 
and  three  more.  6. 

414.  Portraits  of  Ozias  Humphry,  by  Copley  ; Ditto,  by  himself ; Mrs.  Larpent ; 

and  one  other,  all  in  Crayons. 

415.  Portrait  of  William  Upcott,  Esq.  ; original  drawing  in  water  colours,  by  Miss 

Biffin  (born  without  hands),  done  at  Liverpool,  Aug.  1844. 

416.  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  1767  ; Mr.  Arthur  Hurrel,  1765  ; and 

R.  Burke,  Esq.,  brother  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ed.  Burke,  1767;  three  good 
miniatures. 

417.  Colonel  Sawbridge,  brother  to  Alderman  Sawbridge,  O.H.  pt.  1773  ; and 

the  Marquis  of  Bute,  from  Pompeo  Battoni,  both  fine. 

418.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  when  Marquis  of  Graham  ; Mr.  Henry  Aston  ; Madame 

Baccelli,  sketch  at  Knowle,  1789  ; A Study,  O.H.,  1770,  of  a man’s 
head,  very  fine ; Charles  Lee  H.  Dillon  of  Ditchley,  and  live  miniatures 
without  names,  in  all  ten,  all  by  0.  Humphry.  10. 

419.  Miss  Elliott,  the  actress,  1770  ; born  and  buried  at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent. 

420.  Mrs.  Amherst,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. -General  William  Amherst,  brother  to  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst,  O.H.  pinx.  1770  ; Mrs.  Magnus,  sister  of 
David  Anstruther,  Esq.,  and  two  others. 

421.  Mrs.  French,  mother  of  Wm.  Merry,  Esq.,  of  the  War  Office,  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  G.  Yonge,  Bart.  Painted  1764. 

422.  Mary,  Duchess  of  Montague  (copied  from  a portrait  of  her  Grace  painted  in 

her  youth,  O.H. ),  the  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  17 67. 

423.  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  of  Norwood  Common,  highly  finished,  by  0.  Humphry. 

424.  J.  F.  Sackville,  Esq.,  afterwards  Duke  of  Dorset,  by  0.  Humphry. 

425.  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  1771,  highly  finished,  by  0.  Humphry. 

426.  Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart.,  member  for  Cornwall.  O.H.  pt.  1770. 

427.  Mrs.  Yates,  actress,  unfinished  in  the  dress,  by  0.  Humphry. 

428.  Mrs.  Sawbridge,  the  lady  of  Alderman  Sawbridge,  176 7,  and  three  others. 

429.  Portrait  of  Lady  in  a Locket,  by  Shelley,  fine. 

(A  note  in  margin  says  : 392  to  429,  431,  465  and  486  were  with- 
drawn and  sold  to  C.  IL.  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Rooksnest  for  £90.) 

431.  John  Hampden,  a very  highly  finished  miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper,  1643,  in 
high  state  of  preservation. 

465.  Gainsborough,  a capital  drawing,  woody  scenery,  gypsy  tent,  etc. 

486.  Small  old  Spanish  mahogany  Cabinet  of  three  tiers,  formerly  used  by  Ozias 
Humphry  for  his  water  colours,  and  drawers  fitted  to  hold  his  miniatures. 


IX 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MINIATURES  BY  OZIAS  HUMPHRY 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  F.  HAMPDEN  TURNER 

With  Notes  concerning  the  Various  Persons  depicted  and  Numbers  as 

in  Appendix  VTII. 

393.  “ Miss  Caton,  daughter  to  William  Caton,  Esq.,  merchant  in  the  East  India 

Service.”  Oval,  3!  x 2§,  in  gilt  frame. 

Slight  sketch  of  a girl  with  long  curly  hair,  in  white  dress  with  pink  sash, 
standing  by  some  green  foliage,  and  holding  a bird  in  her  two  hands. 

William  Caton  appears  to  have  been  the  brother  of  a better  known  Richard 
Caton  of  Maryland,  who  married  Mary  Carroll  of  Carrollstown,  and  who  had 
four  beautiful  daughters,  Mary,  who  married  the  Marquis  Wellesley ; Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Lord  Stafford  ; Louisa,  who  married  first  of  all  Colonel  Hervey  (grand- 
son of  Sir  Felton  Hervey,  son  of  John  first  Earl  of  Bristol),  and  afterwards  Sir 
Hervey-Bathurst,  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  gave  her  away, 
and  secondly  the  Duke  of  Leeds  ; and  a fourth  who  married  Mr.  J.  L.  McTavish, 
English  representative  at  Baltimore.  A cousin,  who  is  represented  in  this 
miniature,  was  frequently  about  with  them,  and  is  mentioned  in  contemporary 
letters  as  the  pretty  little  girl  who  was  about  with  the  four  beautiful  Carrolls. 

“ The  Honourable  Mrs.  Twistleton,  O.H.,  pt.  1789.”  Oval,  3§  X 3J. 

Half-length  figure,  seated  by  a window  in  a wall  commanding  a view  of  the 
sky.  White  dress,  trimmed  with  yellow  ribbon,  and  with  yellow  sash,  curly 
hair,  falling  in  ringlets  on  the  shoulders.  The  face  is  completed,  the  hand  and 
drapery  only  slightly  sketched  in. 

394.  William  Hodges,  Esq.,  “ Landskip  Painter.”  Oval,  2|  X 2$. 

Face  to  the  right,  blue  coat,  powdered  wig,  pink  waistcoat,  white  lace 
cravat.  In  black  frame. 

(Gentleman’s  portrait,  unknown,  in  this  lot,  is  not  here.) 

395.  Pencil  and  wash  study,  with  following  inscription  on  the  back  : “ This  lady 
is  of  the  Bolingbroke  family,  a study  from  Vandyke.  The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  John  Parker,  Esq.,  member  for  Devonshire.  O.H.,  Pt.  1771.” 

The  portrait  is  of  a girl  with  long  hair,  wearing  a deep  lace  collar  over  a 
yellow  dress,  and  having  a necklace  about  her  neck,  and  a small  cap  on  the 
back  of  her  head.  3!  x 3.  Octagonal  cardboard  without  frame. 

“ Lady  Grosvenor,  O.H.,  Pt.  1771.”  Slight  sketch  in  wash  for  a head  only. 

On  cardboard,  2\  square. 

The  three  sketches,  various,  do  not  appear. 
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This  Countess  Grosvenor  was  wife  of  the  first  Earl.  She  was  Henrietta, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Vernon  of  Hilton  Park,  Stafford.  Her  husband  applied 
for  a divorce,  presenting,  as  was  the  habit  in  those  days,  a bill,  on  account  of 
her  adultery  with  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  despite 
the  efforts  to  “ save  the  face  ” of  the  prince  in  question,  he  obtained  damages 
to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  separation  took  place  in  1770, 
and  the  Earl  agreed  to  settle  twelve  hundred  a year  on  his  discarded  wife. 
Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  Lady  Grosvenor  was  a woman  of  “ good  person, 
moderate  beauty,  no  understanding,  and  excessive  vanity,”  and  hence  she 
was  in  a position  to  accept  the  attentions  of  her  seducer.  Two  weeks  after 
Lord  Grosvenor’s  death,  his  widow  married  General  Porter,  who  in  1819 
assumed  the  name  of  De  Hochpied,  and  eventually  became  Baron  de  Hochpied 
of  Hungary.  He  died  in  1828,  and  she  in  the  same  year,  a few  weeks 
before  him. 

396.  “ John  Trenchard,  First  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  1792.  O.  Humphry,  pt.” 

3f  X 3.  Oval  miniature,  in  black  frame.  The  original  miniature 
from  which  the  engraving  is  taken. 

Nearly  profile  portrait,  to  the  left,  black  coat,  black  hat,  scarlet  waistcoat, 
white  cravat.  He  is  represented  seated  in  a green  chair,  by  a stone  wall,  and 
holding  a paper  in  his  hand.  This  is  declared  in  the  catalogue  as  perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  miniatures  by  O.  Humphry.  It  is  signed  and  dated  on  the  reverse, 
and  has  in  addition  a statement  in  the  inscription  in  Humphry’s  handwriting 
that  it  is  No.  17. 

397.  “ — Lockhart,  Esq.,  barrister,  1770.  No.  7.”  The  card  also  has  an  inscrip- 

tion, probably  in  Mr.  Turner’s  writing,  to  the  following  effect : — “ This 
was  loose  and  in  a drawer,  with  the  portrait  now  wafered  upon  it,  and 
I think  it  is  the  right  one.”  This  inscription  appears  to  be  signed  with 
initials,  but  they  are  not  clear.  The  portrait  is  on  a separate  card, 
oval,  2 1 x 2 inches. 

Profile  portrait  to  the  light,  black  coat,  white  stock,  powdered  wig.  It  is 
possible  that  this  portrait  is  not  rightly  attributed,  as  the  card  bears  the 
number  7,  the  miniature  the  number  2,  the  card  gives  the  date  1770,  but  the 
miniature  is  signed  by  Humphry  with  his  monogram  signature,  and  dated 
1771. 

“ Mr.  Dillon.”  Inscribed  at  the  back  with  the  word  “ Copy.”  Unfinished 
sketch  for  an  oval  miniature,  about  ij  x if,  on  a piece  of  ivory,  3^ 
inches  long. 

Nearly  full  face  to  the  right.  Only  the  carnations  of  the  face  have  been 
completed.  There  are  2 other  portraits  of  the  same  man,  see  under  400  and 
418. 

“ Mr.  Edwin  Lascelles.”  Sketch  for  the  head  of  a man  in  a powdered  wig, 
on  a piece  of  ivory,  2 inches  by  if. 

(N.B. — He  became  Lord  Harewood  and  died  in  1795.) 
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“ Mrs.  Harding.”  Sketch  for  miniature,  oval,  if  X if.  Only  the  face  and 
the  brown  hair,  which  is  dressed  high,  are  completed.  Background  blue. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  this  lady  ; see  428. 

“ Mrs.  Bouverie.”  Copy.  Sketch  on  cardboard,  3!  X 2f,  for  a lady,  face 
and  neck.  The  carnations  of  the  face  and  the  brown  of  the  hair  alone 
completed. 

Sketch  for  the  protrait  of  a lady,  oval,  2 inches  by  if,  on  a slip  of  ivory,  3f  in 
length. 

Profile  portrait  to  the  left,  pink  costume,  brown  curly  hair,  brushed  high, 
and  falling  in  ringlets  on  the  shoulders. 

“ Miss  I.  (or  G.)  Ireland.”  Oval  sketch  on  paper,  in  pencil  and  wash,  nearly 
full  face,  to  the  left,  very  black  hair,  blue  background.  2f  X if. 

398.  “ Mr.  Woodman,  underwriter,  1771.”  Oval  miniature,  head  entirely  com- 

pleted, draperies  unfinished,  if  X if,  on  irregular-shaped  piece  of  ivory, 
mounted  on  cardboard.  To  the  right,  reddish-brown  coat,  powdered 
wig,  dark  background. 

“ Mr.  Charles  Hitch,  Paternoster  Row,  1763.  Son  of  the  celebrated  book- 
seller.” Oval  miniature  of  a young  man  in  fancy  costume,  pink  slashed 
doublet,  deep  lace-trimmed  collar,  tied  with  two  tassels  in  the  front,  brown 
hair.  if  X if. 

“ — Jones,  Esq.,  Glamorganshire,  1767.”  Oval  miniature,  head  only 
completed,  drapery  sketched  in.  if  x if.  Irregular-shaped  piece  of 
ivory,  mounted  on  card.  Nearly  full  face  to  the  right,  pink  coat,  white 
stock,  dark  background. 

399.  “ Mr.  Magnus,  1770.”  Catalogue  states,  “ Brother-in-law  to  the  Hon.  David 

Anstruther.”  Oval  miniature,  if  x if,  nearly  completed.  Dark  blue 
background,  pink  coat,  powdered  wig.  The  other  sketch,  for  the  same, 
referred  to  in  the  catalogue,  does  not  appear.  There  is,  however,  another 
uncompleted  miniature  of  the  same  man,  deep  red  coat,  apparently 
trimmed  with  grey  fur,  dark  blue  background,  if  X if. 

The  explanation  of  the  somewhat  puzzling  inscription  on  these  two  minia- 
tures, referring  to  the  Honourable  David  Anstruther,  is  as  follows  : — On  the 
death  of  the  second  Lord  Newark,  Jean,  his  eldest  daughter,  assumed  in  1694 
the  title  in  her  own  right,  on  the  assumption  that  the  honour  had  been  sur- 
rendered into  the  King’s  hands,  and  that  a new  charter  was  granted  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1672,  under  the  King’s  hand,  by  which  the  dignity  descended 
in  the  lack  of  male  heirs,  through  the  female  line.  The  lady  had  married  Sir 
Alexander  Anstruther  of  Anstruther.  She  died  in  1740,  her  husband  in  1743. 
On  her  death,  her  son  William  assumed  the  title  as  third  Lord  Newark,  and 
continued  to  use  it  and  to  vote  as  a Scottish  Peer  until  1771,  when  his  vote 
was  challenged.  On  his  decease,  his  next  brother,  Alexander,  styled  himself 
fourth  Lord  Newark,  and  he  voted  as  a Scottish  Peer,  until  his  vote  was  chal- 
lenged in  1790.  The  matter  was  then  brought  to  an  issue,  and  a trial  took 
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place  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  resulted 
in  a declaration  in  1793  that  the  signature  to  the  deed  and  the  charter  were 
both  fabricated.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  John,  the  eldest  son, 
of  Alexander,  fourth  Lord  Newark,  continued  to  use  the  family  title,  and  is 
styled  John,  fifth  Lord  Newark.  The  fourth  Lord’s  second  son  was  Philip, 
who  married  Frances,  the  sister  of  Charles  the  fourth  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  was 
then  Lady  Tyrconnel.  He  eloped  with  her,  and  she  was  eventually  divorced 
from  her  first  husband.  The  third  son,  David,  of  Huntsmoor  Park,  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  is  the  person  here  referred  to,  reassumed  the  family  name 
of  Anstruther,  in  lieu  of  that  of  Leslie,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  various 
members  of  the  family,  since  the  wrongful  assumption  by  Jean  Leslie  of  the 
title  of  Lady  Newark.  He  declined,  after  the  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  be  known  any  more  as  Leslie.  He  married  a Miss  Donaldson,  of  Allachie, 
Aberdeen. 

The  fourth  son  of  Alexander  Lord  Newark  was  Francis,  who  was  in  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  the  fifth  was  William,  the  sixth  child  was 
a daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  Mrs.  Magnus  referred  to.  She  married  a 
Mr.  Magnus  of  London,  and  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  20th  of  May,  1787.  leaving 
issue.  Her  death,  as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Magnus,  is  recorded  in  the  Scots  Magazine 
for  that  date.  The  seventh  child,  was  also  a daughter,  Jane,  who  married 
John  Sanford,  Esq.,  of  Minehead. 

400.  “ William  Lord  Craven,  1770.”  Sketch  for  a miniature,  if  X if.  Brown 

background,  powdered  wig,  on  irregular-shaped  piece  of  ivory. 

This  is  the  sixth  Baron  ; he  died  in  1791. 

“ — Otley,  Esq.,  son-in-law  to  Sir  William  Young,  Bart.,  of  De  La  Ford.” 
Very  slight  sketch  for  a miniature,  head  and  face  only.  if  x if.  A 
piece  of  ivory,  nearly  two  inches  square,  mounted  on  cardboard. 

This  is  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Sir  William  Young 
was  the  second  Baronet,  1749-1815. 

“ John  Archer,  Esq.,  of  Welford,  Berks.  No.  1.”  Sketch  for  a miniature, 
nearly  if  X if.  Profile  to  the  right,  blue  coat  with  pink  collar,  white 
cravat,  powdered  wig.  On  a piece  of  ivory  nearly  two  inches  square, 
mounted  on  cardboard. 

Sir  J.  Archer,  Knight,  a Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  born  in  1598,  married 
Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  and  had  a son  and 
a daughter.  The  son  was  John  Archer  of  Welford,  who  died  in  1705  without 
issue.  He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Jones,  the  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Jones,  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London.  He  had  a sister  Eleanor, 
who  married  Sir  Walter  Wrottesley,  Bart.,  of  Wiottesley.  She  had  a 
daughter  Eleanor,  who  married  William  Eyre  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Archer,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  William  Eyre’s 
second  wife  was  Susanna,  the  sister  and  heir  of  Sir  Michael  Newton,  and  by  her 
he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  John  the  heir,  who  is  the  person  repre- 
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sented  in  this  miniature.  He  married  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  daughter  of 
John,  second  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1766,  had  two 
daughters,  Susanna,  who  married  Jacob  Houblon,  and  from  whom  the  Archer- 
Houblons  descend  ; and  Charlotte,  who  married  Gillery  Piggott,  and  died 
without  issue.  John  Archer  died  in  1800.  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Michael 
assumed  the  name  of  Newton,  and  died  in  1803,  Susanna  married  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  died  in  1804,  and  Catherine  married  Philip  Blundell  of 
Tiverton,  and  died  in  1810.  „ 

“ Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.”  Sketch  for  a miniature,  if  X 1$, 
dark  background.  The  face  and  the  tie  and  the  wig  only  completed. 
On  piece  of  ivory  nearly  2\  inches  square. 

This  was  the  tenth  Earl  of  1789. 

“ Erskine,  Esq.,  1770.  (No.  8.)  ” Very  slight  sketch  for  a miniature,  oval, 
if  X if.  The  carnation  of  the  face  just  indicated.  On  a small  piece 
of  ivory  mounted  on  card. 

“ Charles  Lee,  Lord  Viscount  Dillon,  of  Ditchley,  Oxford.”  Unfinished 
miniature,  oval,  2 X if,  face  only  completed,  dark  background.  On 
irregular-shaped  piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  card.  (See  under  397.) 

(N.B. — This  was  the  12th  Viscount,  1745-1813 ; married  daughter  of  first 
Lord  Mulgrave.) 

401.  Warren  Hastings.  Oval  miniature,  4!  x 3f.  In  black  frame.  Nearly  full 

face.  Slightly  to  the  right.  Half-length  figure.  Arms  crossed.  Both 
wrists  and  one  hand  showing.  Black  coat  with  large  buttons,  scarlet 
vest,  lace  cravat  and  ruffles.  Powdered  wig.  Seated  by  a stone  wall, 
on  which  hangs  a green  curtain,  near  to  an  open  window. 

A sketch  for  this  portrait  or  a similar  portrait  is  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

402.  Does  not  appear. 

403.  “ Asoph  U1  Dowlah,  Nabob  Vizier,  1786.  Painted  from  Nature  at  Lucknow 

by  Oz:  Humphry.”  Oval  miniature,  3!  X 2§,  in  black  frame.  Nearly 
full-face  figure,  half-length,  slightly  to  the  right.  White  costume,  with 
a striped  white,  brown  and  gold  cincture,  which  the  Nabob  Vizier  is 
holding  in  his  hands,  perhaps  in  the  attitude  of  winding  it  around  his 
body.  Scarlet  turban.  He  has  very  bushy  eyebrows  and  moustache 
with  long  pendent  ends.  He  is  standing  by  a stone  wall  with  two 
ornamental  columns,  near  to  what  would  appear  to  be  a table  with  a 
pink  cover  upon  it. 

404.  Does  not  appear. 

405.  Does  not  appear. 
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406.  “ Miss  Barbara  Payne,  third  daughter  of  James  Payne, architect.”  Oval 

miniature,  3J  x 2\,  in  gilt  frame  with  gilt  mount.  The  portrait  is  of 
a young  girl  in  a white  dress,  with  long  brown  curly  hair,  wearing  a large 
green  hat.  She  appears  to  be  seated  in  a chair  covered  in  pink.  The 
inscription  on  the  reverse  of  the  miniature  shows  through  the  ivory. 

Sketch  on  paper  for  “ Miss  Martha  Tuting  (?),  since  Mrs.  Hunt,  sketched 
at  sea,  1785.”  (No.  13.)  Slight  pencil  sketch  of  a lady  with  auburn 
hair,  wearing  a large  blue  hat.  On  irregular-shaped  piece  of  paper, 
3i  X 2$. 

Slight  sketch  for  the  portrait  of  a lady  on  an  oval  piece  of  ivory,  3^  x 2f. 
Nearly  full  face,  slightly  to  the  left.  No  name. 

Slight  sketch  for  the  head  of  a lady,  with  her  hair  dressed  very  high,  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  3J  x 2§. 

Sketch  for  the  portrait  of  a man.  Oval,  ij  X i|.  On  irregular  piece  of 
ivory,  mounted  on  cardboard,  3f  X 2\.  To  the  left,  scarlet  robe  edged 
with  gold,  with  a broad  ribbon  of  a purple  colour  crossing  it,  curly 
hair. 

Sketch  for  the  portrait  of  a man  with  powdered  wig.  Nearly  full  face  to  the 
right.  On  a piece  of  cardboard,  3f  X 3 inches. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hastings  is  not  here. 

407.  “ Colonel  Duff  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Service  of  Artillery.” 

Large  unfinished  miniature,  rectangular,  6 x 4|.  Nearly  full  face, 
half-length  figure,  standing,  hands  clasped.  Blue  uniform  with  red 
facings  ; a curved  sabre  is  held  under  the  left  arm. 

408.  Does  not  appear. 

409.  Does  not  appear. 

410.  Does  not  appear. 

411.  The  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven.  Very  slight  sketch  in  pencil,  on  a piece  of  card- 

board, 4 1 x 3§. 

Brother  to  Wm.  Lord  Craven,  1776-1836. 

The  portraits  of  the  Ladies  Maria  and  Horatia  Waldegrave  do  not  appear. 
They  are  amongst  the  Upcott  Papers  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

412.  “ Hyder  Beg  Khan,  Acting  Minister  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  Ozias  Humphry 

pt.  1786.  (No.  6.)  Lucknow,  1786.”  Oval  miniature,  3^  x 2\,  in 
black  frame,  nearly  full  face.  Cream-coloured  costume  with  white 
sleeves,  richly  embroidered  pink  turban.  Both  hands  are  shown,  and 
in  one  of  them  is  held  what  appears  to  be  a deed  with  a red  seal  attached 
to  it.  The  background  is  green  with  two  Eastern  columns. 
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413.  “ John  Hall,  Esq.,  Historical  Engraver  to  His  Majesty,  1784.”  Pencil 

drawing  on  thin  paper,  half-length  figure,  represented  seated  at  a table, 
apparently  using  a straight-edge,  which  he  holds  with  both  hands.  Pencil, 
with  very  slight  wash  of  pink  colour  on  the  face. 

The  portraits  of  Master  Lamb  and  Captain  Cumberland  and  three  other 
drawings  are  not  here. 

414.  Does  not  appear. 

415.  Does  not  appear. 

416.  “ Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  1767.”  Nearly  completed  miniature, 

1 1 x if.  Dark  background,  blue  coat,  yellow  vest.  On  irregular- 
shaped piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  cardboard. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  him  ; see  425.  He  was  the  6th  Duke,  1766- 

1835- 

“ Mr.  Arthur  Hurrel,  1765.  (No.  2.)  ” Nearly  completed  miniature,  if  X if, 
on  a piece  of  ivory  nearly  two  inches  square,  mounted  on  cardboard. 
Nearly  full  face,  purple  coat,  white  collar. 

“ R.  Burke,  Esq.,  brother  to  the  Hon.  E.  Burke,  1767.”  Unfinished  minia- 
ture, face  only  completed,  if  X if,  on  irregularly  shaped  piece  of 
ivory,  mounted  on  card. 

417.  “ Colonel  Sawbridge,  brother  to  Alderman  Sawbridge,  O.H.  pt.  1 773.” 

Sketch  for  a miniature  of  a young  man.  Nearly  full  face,  slightly  to  the 
right.  Orange-coloured  coat  with  blue  facings ; blue  background.  Oval, 
if  X if,  mounted  on  a piece  of  cardboard. 

“ The  Marquis  of  Bute,  from  Pompeo  Battoni.  No.  2.”  Charming  miniature, 
copy  of  a larger  picture,  if  x if.  To  the  right.  Pink  coat,  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  Black  niff  about  the  neck,  powdered  wig,  blue  back- 
ground. 

418.  The  “ Duke  of  Montrose  ” when  “ Marquis  of  Graham.”  Slight  sketch  for 

a miniature.  Oval,  2 inches  x if,  on  a piece  of  ivory  four  inches  long. 
The  face  only  completed. 

Afterwards  3rd  Duke,  1755-1836. 

“ Mr.  Hervey  Aston,  1765.  (No.  4.)  ” Sketch  for  a miniature,  if  x if. 
The  face  only  completed.  Dark  background,  powdered  wig.  On  irregu- 
larly shaped  piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  cardboard. 

“ Madame  Baccelli.  Drawn  at  Knowle,  1789.”  The  original  pencil  sketch 
for  the  engraving.  Profile  to  the  left,  one  arm  extended.  In  pencil, 
on  a piece  of  cardboard  covered  with  orange-red  colour,  5 inches  by  3f. 

“ A Study.  O.H.  1770.”  Sketch  of  a man’s  head,  probably  from  a piece  of 
sculpture.  On  a piece  of  cardboard,  octagonal,  3-f  X 3 inches. 
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“ Charles  Lee,  Viscount  Dillon  of  Ditchley.”  Slight  sketch  for  a miniature. 
Oval,  dark  background,  2 inches  x if.  The  face  only  completed. 
See  397  and  400. 

No  name.  Slight  sketch  for  a miniature  of  a man  in  a blue  coat.  Oval, 
2 inches  by  if,  on  a strip  of  ivory  nearly  4 inches  long. 

“A  Gentleman,  name  forgot,  1768.  (No.  10.)  ” Slight  sketch  for  a minia- 
ture, face  nearly  completed.  Oval,  if  X if.  On  irregular-shaped  piece 
of  ivory,  mounted  on  cardboard. 

Other  miniatures  without  name,  which  should  appear  in  this  lot,  are  not 
here. 

419.  “ Miss  Elliott  the  actress,  1770,  born  and  buried  at  Tonbridge,  Kent.”  Un- 

finished miniature,  head  and  face  only  completed.  To  the  right,  oval, 
2 X if.  Pearl  necklace,  brown  hair,  dark  background.  On  irregular- 
shaped  piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  card. 

420.  No  name.  Sketch  for  the  portrait  of  a man  who  appears  to  be  wearing  a 

scarlet  and  ermine-trimmed  robe  of  a judge.  Powdered  wig.  Oval, 
if  x if.  On  irregular-shaped  piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  cardboard. 

“ Mrs.  Amherst,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-General  Amherst,  brother  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst.  O.H.  pt.  1770.”  Slight  sketch  in  pencil  and 
wash  on  cardboard.  3 x 2f . To  the  right,  large  white  cap. 

She  was  born  Elizabeth  Patterson. 

“ Mrs.  Magnus,  sister  to  David  Anstruther,  Esq.”  Unfinished  miniature, 
head  and  face  only  completed.  Pink  dress,  brown  hair,  blue  background. 
Oval,  2 in.  X if.  Irregularly  shaped  piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  card- 
board. See  under  399. 

One,  unnamed,  does  not  appear. 

421.  “ Mrs.  French,  mother  of  William  Merry,  Esq.,  of  the  War  Office,  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.  Painted  1764  (No.  1).”  Slight 
sketch  for  a large  miniature  three-quarter  size,  profile  to  the  right,  both 
arms  shown;  brown  hair,  with  green  tulle  over  it.  On  a piece  of  ivory, 
4f  inches  by  2f,  mounted  on  card. 

The  Sir  George  Yonge,  who  is  here  referred  to,  was  the  fifth  Baronet,  and  of 
Colyton  and  Escott,  near  Tallaton.  He  was  born  in  1731  and  died  in  1812. 
He  was  member  for  Honiton.  He  married  Ann  Mary,  the  only  daughter  and 
very  rich  heiress  of  Bourchier  Cleeve  of  Foots  Cray,  a member  of  the  Pewterers 
Company  of  London.  She  died  in  1760.  Sir  George  eventually  became 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  but  was  dismissed  from  this  position  in  1801,  and  on 
his  return  to  London  was  awarded  a Privy  Councillorship,  and  given  rooms 
in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Mrs. 
French  is  the  lady  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  a letter  he  wrote  to  Horace 
Mann  in  1743,  thus  : “ There  is  nothing  new  but  the  separation  of  a Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  French,  whom  it  is  impossible  you  should  know.  She  has  been  fashion- 
able these  two  winters  ; her  husband  lias  commenced  a suit  in  Doctors’  Com- 
mons against  her  boar-cat,  and  will,  they  say,  recover  considerable  damages  : 
but  the  lawyers  are  of  opinion  that  the  kittens  must  inherit  Mr.  French’s 
estate,  as  they  were  born  in  lawful  wedlock.” 

There  is  further  reference  to  the  same  lady  in  a letter  which  Walpole  addressed 
to  George  Montagu  on  the  30th  of  May,  1751,  in  which  he  says  that  “ Mrs. 
French  and  her  Jeffrey  are  parted  again,”  the  reference  being  to  Jeffrey  French, 
the  husband,  who  died  in  1754.  (See  p.  174.) 

422.  “ Mary,  Duchess  of  Montague,  mother  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  1767, 

copied  from  a portrait  of  her  Grace  painted  in  her  youth.  O.H.” 
Nearly  full-face  portrait  of  a girl,  unfinished,  if  X ij.  Pink  dress, 
brown  hair. 

She  was  daughter  of  the  Second  Duke  and  became  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Montagu.  Her  daughter  was  wife  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

423.  “ Mrs.  Nesbitt,  of  Norwood  Common,  1770.”  Large  oval  miniature,  un- 

finished, head  and  face  only  completed.  3 inches  x 2|.  To  the  left. 
Brown  hair,  ornamented  with  blue  tulle  and  veil  of  blue  tulle,  falling 
behind  the  figure  ; dark  background.  On  irregularly  shaped  piece  of 
ivory,  mounted  on  card. 

424.  “ J.  F.  Sackville,  Esq.,  afterwards  Duke  of  Dorset,  1768.  No.  3.”  Oval 

miniature,  i£  X ij.  To  the  right,  blue  coat,  lace  cravat,  dark  back- 
ground, powdered  wig.  Mounted  on  cardboard. 

He  was  the  3rd  Duke.  His  sister  was  Countess  of  Thanet. 

425.  “ Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort.  1771.  No.  5.”  Oval  miniature, 

slightly  rubbed,  i|  X ij.  Red  coat  with  gold  buttons  ; powdered  wig 
tied  with  black  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  appear  round  the  neck  and  in 
front ; dark  background.  Mounted  on  cardboard. 

426.  “ Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart.,  member  for  Cornwall.  O.H.  pt.  1770.”  Slight 

sketch  for  a man’s  head,  on  cardboard,  2-f  X 2|.  Face  only  com- 
pleted. 

Born  1748,  died  1824.  M.P.  for  Cornwall  till  death.  Bart.  1774.  Married 
Jane,  sister  of  Sir  F.  Buller. 

427.  ” Mrs.  Yates,  actress,  1768.”  Unfinished  miniature,  the  face  only  com- 

pleted. Reddish-brown  costume,  brown  hair,  dark  background, 
if  X ig. 

428.  " Mrs.  Sawbridge,  the  Lady  of  Alderman  Sawbridge,  1767.”  Miniature 

nearly  completed,  1 x i|.  Nearly  full  face,  brown  hair.  Ivory  mounted 
on  cardboard. 
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No  name.  Slight  sketch  for  the  portrait  of  a lady.  To  the  right,  brown  hair. 
Oval,  if  by  i inch,  on  piece  of  ivory,  nearly  two  inches  square. 

This  is  evidently  Mrs.  Harding  ; see  under  397. 

No  name.  Portrait  of  a Lady.  Miniature  nearly  completed.  To  the  right; 
brown  hair  with  white  tulle  in  it.  Oval,  if  x 2 inches. 

429.  Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  Shelley.  Oval,  3 inches  x 2j.  Nearly  full  face ; white 
costume,  brown  hair  with  white  tulle  head-dress.  Coral  necklace, 
from  which  hangs  a coral  cross. 

431.  John  Hampden  (?),  by  Cooper.  Signed  and  dated  1623  (?).  Oval  miniature 
on  cardboard,  2 inches  by  if.  Nearly  full  face,  slightly  to  the  right, 
armour.  White  collar,  long  brown  hair.  The  miniature  is  irregular 
in  shape. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  the  following  : — 

Pencil  sketch  of  a lady  in  a large  hat,  on  cardboard,  nearly  5 inches  long  by  3, 
numbered  41. 

“ Mr.  Alexander,  Merchant.  O.H.  pt.  1771.”  Slight  sketch  of  a man,  profile 
to  the  right,  powdered  wig.  (No.  29.) 

“ H.R.H.  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  born  Nov.  7,  1745.”  Slight 
sketch,  head  only  finished,  of  a man  in  a blue  coat.  Oval,  2 inches  X i£. 
Dark  background.  On  ivory  about  2 inches  square,  mounted  on  card- 
board. This  is  numbered  37,  and  also  420  (?). 

The  date  of  the  Duke’s  birthday,  as  given  by  Humphry,  is  not  correct.  He 

was  born  Oct.  27,  1745,  not  Nov.  7. 

“ Mrs.  Butler,  Paintress.  Sister  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carwardine.  1767. 
No.  3.”  Sketch  for  a miniature,  face  only  finished,  dark  background, 
2j  x 2|.  On  irregular-shaped  piece  of  ivory,  mounted  on  cardboard. 
This  is  numbered  31,  and  also  428  (?). 

No  name.  Portrait  of  a man  in  a blue  coat  with  high  collar,  powdered  hair, 
white  stock.  Oval,  3 inches  by  2|,  on  paper,  in  square  gilt  frame. 

A Study  from  a Jew  Beggar.  Ivory,  3!  x 2f.  Slight  sketch  of  a man  in 
a turban,  face  only  completed,  in  gilt  frame. 

“ Saib  Zada,  eldest  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah  (sic),  Nabob 
ofOude.  O.H.  pt.  1786.  Lucknow.”  Oval,  portrait  of  a child,  3^  X 2 
Full-length  seated  figure,  both  hands  shown.  Orange  and  white  costume ; 
blue  turban  with  two  bands  of  rich-coloured  embroidery.  The  child  is 
seated  on  a pink-striped  divan,  between  two  columns,  which  reveal  a 
view  of  the  sky.  Black  frame. 

The  Countess  of  Thanet.  Oval,  if  x if,  in  gold  frame.  The  same  miniature 
as  the  one  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hothfield,  nearly  completed,  but 
partly  spoiled  by  damp,  and  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  discarded.  Pink 
robe  trimmed  with  ermine,  brown  hair. 
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Portrait  of  “ a Florentine  Lady,  name  forgot.  No.  2.”  Slight  sketch,  in 
pencil  and  watercolour,  of  a head  and  shoulders.  Hair  dressed  very  high, 
with  tulle  head-dress  surmounting  it.  On  a piece  of  cardboard,  6J  x 4J. 

“ Lady  Seabright.  1771.”  Slight  sketch  in  pencil  and  watercolour.  Profile 
to  the  right,  brown  hair,  apparently  wearing  a large  bonnet.  On  piece 
of  cardboard,  6 x 3J. 

This  Lady  Seabright  was  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  Edward  Knight,  of 

Wolveley,  Worcester.  Her  husband  was  Sir  John  Seabright,  the  sixth 

Baronet,  M.P.  for  Bath  (1725-1794).  The  marriage  took  place  in  1766. 

Lady  Seabright  died  in  1813. 

“ A sketch  of  Mrs.  King,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  King,  silk  mercer,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.”  “ N.B. — This  is  the  first  sketch  ever  made  by  me  on 
card.  O.H.” 

Oval  portrait  in  pencil  and  watercolour,  of  a lady  in  blue  costume,  black 
fichu,  white  head-dress  over  brown  hair,  tied  with  a blue  ribbon  about 
the  neck  and  in  a bow  under  the  chin.  Profile  to  the  left.  Oval  card, 
2§  x 2J.  Signed  by  Humphry  with  the  conjoined  initials  O.H.  and 
dated  1771. 

“ Miss  Mitchell,  now  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Sketched  on  board  the  Francis  Indiaman, 
1785.”  Pencil  sketch  on  thin  paper,  full  length,  of  a lady  seated  in 
a chair,  resting  her  elbow  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  supporting 
her  head  with  her  hand.  She  wears  a large  hat,  ornamented  with 
ribbons,  and  with  long  strings.  8J  x 7.  (See  p.  124.) 
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LIST  OF  PICTURES  AND  MINIATURES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  OZIAS 


HUMPHRY  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  BY 

AUCTION 

RECENT  YEARS,  1906-1913. 

June  30,  1906.  Lady  Currie’s  Sale. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Abington 

13X7J  Drawing. 

Duveen. 

390  guineas. 

March  ii,  1907.  Massey-Mainwaring  Sale. 
Miniature  of  John  Lee.  In  Locket  set  with 
brilliants. 

Roe. 

£ 300 . 

March  28,  1908. 

(Claude  Ponsonby  Sale.) 
George,  Duke  of  Dorset. 

7&X6J 

Worsley 

Chalk. 

50  guineas. 

Lady  Barbara  Ashley,  when  a child. 

4°|X3o| 

Sabin.  (See  Mrs.  Mason.) 

Pastel. 

210  guineas. 

April  11,  1908. 

A Gentleman. 

26x20 

Renton. 

Pastel. 

4 guineas. 

December  7,  1908. 

• 

46.  Mrs.  Henry  Hoare. 

8 x6| 

White.  (See  Sir  W.  Bennett.) 

Pencil  & colour. 

£29  8s. 

47.  Lady  Craven  and  her  son. 

11  X7f 

Colnaghi. 

Charcoal. 

35s. 

June  3,  1909. 

33.  Henry  Augustus  Seymour. 

Hd 

O 

H 

X 

H<m 

H 

Renton. 

Pencil  & chalk. 

4!  guineas. 

July  9,  1909. 

87.  Girl  in  white  bodice  and  red  skirt. 

Oval. 

35x27. 

Gooden  & Fox. 

£29  8s. 

88.  An  African  Prince. 

29x24 

Gooden  & Fox. 

£3 5 i4s-  0 d. 
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July  7,  1910. 

40.  Henri  Louis  Lekain.  24^x21 

Harris. 

41.  Arthur  Murphy.  22x17^ 

Harris. 

January  28,  1911.  Lot  97. 

Child  in  White.  Signed  and  dated,  1776.  7£x6f 

Also  lady  in  pink  dress,  both  catalogued 
as  Early  English. 

Brown  & Phillips. 

February  4,  1911. 

73.  Warren  Hastings.  16^x12 

Leggatt.  Black  and  red 

chalk. 

April  4,  1913. 

27.  Sir  John  Webbe,  Bart.,  of  Oldstock  House, 

Wilts.  Blue  coat,  buff 

vest.  Pasted. 

3°l  X23I 

In  Paris  in  1912  “ La  Femine  jeune  a la 
coiffure  blanche”  fetched  18,000  frs.  at  the 
Reussel  Sale. 


£4  5s-  o d. 

£9  10s.  od. 

The  two,  100 
guineas. 

8 guineas. 

40  guineas. 


N.B. — Only  two  items  in  the  foregoing  list  have  been  inspected  by  me. — G.  C.  W. 


XI 


PORTRAITS  OF  OZIAS  HUMPHRY 

Engraved. 


To  the  left,  profile  inscribed  “ Ozias 
Humphry  arm : Societ : Antiq  : et 
Asiat : Academ : Reg : Flo  : Bonon : 
et  Parma  Soc : From  the  original 
picture  in  the  collection  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  at  Knowle.  G. 
Romney  pinxit,  1772.” 

This  print  is  known  with  the  coat  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  inscription, 
and  also  without  it. 

Inscribed  “ Pictor  Miniaturae,”  3 
States  known.  Published  at  7s.  6 d. 

Profile  to  the  right,  inscribed  “ O. 
Humphry,  Miniature  Painter,  from 
an  original  drawing  by  P.  Falconet, 
published  by  E.  Jeffery,  Pall  Mall, 
1792.” 

This  print  is  also  found  in  colour. 

Profile  to  the  right,  the  same  portrait 
as  above,  but  shortened  in  figure, 
and  set  in  a circle,  with  a tablet 
below,  inscribed  “Os.  Humphry 
Miniatae  Pictor.  P.  Falconet  del.  1768. 
Sold  by  P.  Falconet  at  the  corner 
of  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  and 
Ryland  & Bryer,  Cornhill,  pr.  2s.” 

The  above  is  also  known  in  colour. 

Profile  to  the  right.  Large  head,  in- 
scribed “ Ozias  Humphry,  pub- 
lished for  George  Dance,  Esq.,  R.A., 
Upper  Gower  Street,  Jan.  3,  1806.” 
G.  Dance  Del. 

This  is  also  known,  published  by  W. 
Daniel,  9 Cleveland  Street,  Sept.  15, 
1809. 


Stipple.  5^X4!  Caroline  Weston. 
Rect.  1784. 


16IX13.  Val  Green,  1772. 

Stipple.  51X4J  B.  Reading. 

Rect. 


Stipple.  3I  inches 
circum. 
Plate  8%xsi 


Stipple.  iofx8plate.  W.  Daniel. 
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Paintings. 

By  George  Romney,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Sackville  Inscribed  over  the  head 
“ Ozias  Humphrey”  (sic).  On  the  back  of  the  canvas  ”1772  Ozias  Hum- 
phry, Painter.  Painted  by  Romney.  Purchased  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  in  1772.”  Canvas  30X25  ins. 

This  picture  hangs  in  the  Reynolds  Room.  It  has  been  engraved  by  V. 
Green,  1772,  and  also  by  C.  Watson. 

By  Gilbert  Stuart,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hart  of  New  York.  Represented 
seated  at  his  easel,  holding  a miniature  in  his  hand.  He  wears  lace  ruffles  and 
a lace  cravat.  Nearly  full  face,  slightly  to  the  left.  Purchased  in  London  in 
1914. 

By  Henry  Edridge,  in  the  British  Museum.  Head  and  shoulders,  three-quarter 
face,  looking  to  the  left.  Pencil  touched  with  sepia  on  the  face.  81x61. 
Inscribed  “ a sketch  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.,  made  about  the  year  1802  when 
at  the  age  of  61 — very  like  the  original.” 


Silhouette. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  Library  a Silhouette  portrait  of  Humphry  inscribed 
“ A correct  profile  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A.” 


XII 


DETAILS  AND  REFERENCES  CONCERNING  THE  BOOKS  OF 
OZIAS  HUMPHRY  PRESERVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Sketch  Books  15,958. 

15,959- 

Costumes  of  natives,  bearers  and  servants. 

Sketches  in  Lucknow,  Benares,  Chunargur,  Mirza- 
pore,  Allahabad.  1786. 

15.960. 

15.961. 

Sketches  at  St.  Helena,  1787  (a  few  are  interesting). 

Sketches  on  blue  paper  of  natives  of  India.  (Some 
very  fine.) 

15,962. 

Sketches  in  Lucknow,  Gazeypore,  Calcutta,  Alla- 
habad, Dom  Domna,  Patna,  Rajemahl,  Be- 
nares, Siragepour,  Chunargur  and  Madras. 
1786. 

Receipt  for  making  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  fol.  1. 
(Some  sketches  are  good.) 

15,963- 

Sketches  in  Orissa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Trinidad, 
Martin  Vos,  Cape  Verd  Isles,  Canary  Isles. 
1785- 

15,964- 

Sketches  in  Moughir,  Gazeypore  and  St.  Helena. 
1786-87. 

15, 965- 

Sketches  in  Calcutta,  Lucknow,  Muxadabad, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena.  1786. 
(Very  large  book.) 

Accounts  and  Note  22,947. 
Books,  1754-1797. 

22,948. 

Copy  Book  Oct.  28,  1754,  to  Jan.  22,  1755. 
Beautiful  writing,  signature  and  dates. 

His  List  of  Linen.  Monies  owing  to  him  or  paid 
(see  Appendix  XIV.). 

Some  of  his  sitters. 

22,949. 

List  of  his  Books.  “ Faerie  Queene,”  “ Pope,” 
“ Sophocles,”  “ Plutarch,”  “ Shakespeare,” 
“ Milton,”  “ Quintilian,”  etc. 

Receipts  for  varnishes  and  oils.  Notes  descriptive 
of  pictures  in  Rome,  Bologna,  etc.  Notes  of 
a visit  to  Cosway,  Jan.  31,  1773,  respecting 
some  of  his  Italian  pictures  which  he  describes. 
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Similar  note  of  a visit  to  Cipriani,  Feb.  7.  Long 
references  to  a picture  he  admires  by  Daniele 
da  Volterra. 

22.950.  List  of  pictures  at  Orton.  Receipts. 

Copy  in  another  hand  concerning  Lely’s  picture 
and  colours  and  mediums. 

22.951.  A note  about  Banking  procedure  in  India. 

An  order  for  crystals  and  glasses  for  miniatures. 

List  of  artistic  materials  he  was  to  take  out  to 
India. 

Note  of  money  due  to  him  for  pictures  finished  and 
delivered. 


Governor  General 

TOOO 

Mrs.  Hewett 

IOOO 

Mr.  Stables 

500 

Capt.  Brown 

700 

Mrs.  Sturt 

700 

Mrs.  Keighley  . . 

532 

Miss  Blair 

532 

Mr.  Atkinson 

500 

Silver  rupees 

5464 

Mr.  Ewart’s  miniature™ 

5 oo 

Sent  to  Benares  Dec.  28,  1786. 

Sheer  Jung 

600 

His  two  sons 

1000 

Deleip  Singh 

700 

“ The  third  mate’s  cabin  which  I occupied  was 
9 feet  and  a half  long  by  8 feet  and  a half 
deep  from  the  front  to  the  door.” 

Note  that  Alefounder  supplied  his  gold  frames. 
Mr.  Willison’s  price  for  portraits  in  India  £ length 
at  Madras,  75  pagodas.  At  Bombay  the  same 
in  rupees  § length,  150  ; whole  length  300. 

At  the  Durbar  the  prices  are  double.  Geo. 
Willison,  83,  Newman  Street.  1788. 

22,952.  Sir  Robt.  Herries  Bank  Book  (from  1792  he  keeps 
it  himself). 

In  1790  paid  in  about  £360. 

In  1791  „ „ £450. 

In  1792  „ „ £350. 

Book  ends  in  1793. 

Duke  of  Dorset’s  draft  was  £50. 
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21,113.  Contains  portrait  of  Delly  Wickers,  Upcott’s 
mother  by  Wageman  after  a drawing  by  O.H. 
Also  Catalogue  of  Upcott  sale,  his  memoir,  his 
will  and  various  important  letters. 

These  sketch-books  and  note-books  came  from  Upcott’s  collection,  were  sold  at 
his  sale,  and  again  sold  at  the  Dawson  Turner  sale,  June  7,  1859. 


XIII 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  HUMPHRY 
VOLUMES  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LIBRARY  AS 
WRITTEN  OUT  BY  UPCOTT 

Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  I. 

1753-1773- 

Collected  and  arranged  by  his  Godson,  William  Upcott,  the  celebrated  collector 
of  autographs,  etc.,  and  containing,  in  addition  to  the  correspondence,  a portion 
of  his  memoirs,  in  part  written  by  himself,  or  dictated  to  Mr.  Upcott  and  his  nephew, 
William  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Illustrations  in  the  First  Volume. 

Print  of  Ozias  Humphrey  by  Falconet. 

Ten  Shields  of  Arms  of  the  Family  of  Humphrey. 

Portrait  of  Laurentius  Humphrey. 

Portrait  of  John  Frederick  Sacville  (sic),  Duke  of  Dorset.  A brilliant  proof- 
impression. 

Note. — The  memoir  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Lindley  (sic)  family — of 
O.  H.’s  intercourse  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  and  of  the  latter’s  liberality — also  respecting 
Gainsborough  and  his  curious  mode  of  working,  etc. 

Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  II. 

152  Letters.  1774-1784. 

Illustrations  in  the  Second  Volume. 

A Drawing  of  Ozias  Humphrey,  by  Himself.  Frontispiece. 

Portrait  of  Henry  Tresham.  Engraving,  p.  38.  [Not  by  O.H.] 

Portrait  of  Maria  Cosway.  Engraving,  p.  40.*  [Not  by  O.H.] 

Portrait  of  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcot).  Engraving,  p.  57.  [Not  by  O.H.] 

Portrait  of  Edward  Edwards  (artist).  Engraving,  p.  131.  [Not  by  O.H.] 

Arms  of  the  Courtney  Family.  A Drawing,  p.  129. 

Much  interesting  matter  in  this  Volume  respecting  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
whose  portrait  O.  Humphrey  painted  when  in  Italy. 

* Engraved  by  Bartolozzi  after  R.  Cosway. — Wm.  Upcott. 
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Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  III. 

119  Letters.  1784-1787. 

Illustrations  in  the  Third  Volume. 

Three  Drawings  of  Scenery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Ozias  Humphrey, R. A., 
on  his  voyage  to  Calcutta  in  1785,  and  a Portrait  in  Water  Colours  of  Captain  James 
Urmston,  who  commanded  the  Francis,  East  Indiaman  in  which  Mr.  Humphrey 
sailed,  and  drawn  at  sea,  near  the  Equator,  in  1785. — William  Upcott. 

Also  Portrait  of  Sir  Sampson  Wright,  Knight,  of  Bow  Street.  (Engraving.) 

Portrait  of  George  Baker,  after  a drawing  by  O.  Humphrey.  Proof  Engraving. 

Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  IV. 

100  Letters.  1788-1795. 

Illustrations  in  the  Fourth  Volume. 

Portrait  of  Ozias  Humphrey,  Esq.,  by  Caroline  Watson,  after  Romney. 

Portrait  of  J.  Trenchard,  Esq.,  born  1726.  (Proof.) 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Abington  as  the  Comic  Muse,  after  Stodhart.  [Not  by  O.H.] 

Portrait  of  Giles  Hussey,  Esq.,  aet.  62.  Fine.  Engraved  in  Prolile. 

Portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.,  with  autograph  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  announcing  the  appointment  of  Ozias  Humphrey  to  be  Painter  in  Crayons 
to  His  Majesty  (George  III.).  [Probably  not  by  O.H.] 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  (Linley).  [?  by  O.H.] 

Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  V. 

1 21  Letters.  1796-1802. 

Illustrations  in  the  Fifth  Volume. 

Portrait  of  the  Hon.  John  Byng,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington.  Original 
Drawing  by  Ozias  Humphreys. 

Portrait  of  Gerard  Fredk.  Finch  Byng,  Page  of  Honour  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  after  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Portrait  of  William  Hy.  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Caroline  Watson, 
after  a fine  painting  by  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Portrait  of  William  Cabell,  Esq.  [Not  by  O.  H.] 

Portrait  of  Lionel  Cranheld,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  after  a miniature  by  Ozias 
Humphrey. 
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Portrait  of  Richard  Sackville,  fifth  Earl  of  Dorset,  after  a miniature  by  Ozias 
Humphrey. 

Portrait  of  Charles  Sackville,  Duke  of  Dorset,  after  a fine  miniature  by  O. 
Humphrey. 


Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  VI. 

143  Letters.  1803-1807. 

Illustrations  in  the  Sixth  Volume. 

Drawing  in  Profile  of  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Kitty  Levy,  two  Proofs  after  the  drawing  by  Ozias  Humphrey  of  this  remark- 
able Jewess. 

James  Wyatt,  R.A.,  engraved  by  Singleton  after  Ozias  Humphrey — a fine 
proof. 

“ A Collector  ” (Mr.  Upcott)  with  letter  to  Samuel  Rogers — a fine  proof. 

All  private  plates. 


Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  VII. 

92  Letters.  1808-1810 

Illustrations  in  the  Seventh  Volume. 

1.  Original  Sketch  by  Joseph  Gandy. 

2.  Original  Sketch  by  Ozias  Humphrey. 

3.  Portrait  of  Sir  John  Trenchard,  Knight,  Secretary  of  State  to  William  III., 

after  a miniature  by  Ozias  Humphrey. 

4.  Portrait  of  John  Trenchard,  Esq.,  First  Commissioner  of  Taxes.  Private 

Plate. 

5.  Portrait  of  a beautiful  female  in  profile.  T.  Ryder,  after  O.  Humphrey. 

6.  Portrait  of  Miss  Catherine  Frederick  after  O.  Humphrey.  Private  Plate. 

7.  Portrait  of  the  same  as  “ Contemplation,”  after  O.  Humphrey.  Private 

Plate. 

8.  Portrait  of  " The  Little  Man  of  Kent.”  Unfinished  proof  after  O.  Humphrey. 

9.  Portrait  of  Another  of  the  same— finished  proof.  After  O.  Humphrey.  Private 

Plate. 

10.  Portrait  of  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  Prime  Minister  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  after 

a miniature  painted  by  O.  Humphrey  at  Lucknow,  1786. 

11.  Portrait  of  Miss  Ann  Williams,  of  Ely. 

12.  Portrait  of  a Youth— a Line  Proof— after  O.  Humphrey. 

13.  Portrait  of  a Girl.  A Line  Proof  in  Red.  After  O.  Humphrey. 

14.  Portrait  of  Another  of  the  same  crossed  over  with  many  lines,  and  marked 

“ Sketched  by  Humphrey,  spoiled  by  Gillray.” 
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15.  Portrait  of  Earl  of  Macartney,  after  O.  Humphrey,  1795. 

16.  Portrait  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Two  original  sketches  by  J.  Gandy  and  Ozias  Humphrey. 

Fourteen  prints  from  pictures  painted  by  0.  Humphrey.  The  finest  impressions 

several  being  private  plates. 

Original  Correspondence  of 
OZIAS  HUMPHREY,  R.A., 

Vol.  VIII. 

Claim  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 

104  Letters  and  Documents. 


XIV 


COPIES  OF  VARIOUS  PAGES  OF  HUMPHRY’S  ACCOUNT  BOOKS 


for  : — 


PRESERVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
MSS.  B.M.  22,948. 

Account  Book  of  Ozias  Humphry,  p.  4. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

King  . . ...  ~ 

100 

0 

0 

Duke  of  Cumberland  (see  p.  280)  . . 

50 

0 

0 

Duke  of  Gloucester  (see  p.  243) 

i5 

15 

0 

Mr.  Price 

40 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Bouverie 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Fox 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Young  . . 

25 

4 

0 

Duke  of  Dorset 

25 

5 

0 

Duke  of  Ancaster 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  P ke 

37 

16 

0 

Lord  Melbourne 

90 

0 

0 

Lady  Sefton  . . 

25 

4 

0 

Miss  Hayward 

3i 

10 

0 

Carey  . . 

400 

0 

0 

Mother 

210 

0 

0 

Spicer  (see  p.  51) 

65 

0 

0 

Mr.  Lecke 

no 

0 

0 

Mr.  Webber  . . 

30 

0 

0 

Mr.  Payne 

10 

10 

0 

Mr.  Laurenson 

10 

10 

0 

Mortimer 

12 

12 

0 

Brother 

5o 

0 

0 

Barry  . . 

50 

0 

0 

Cash  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H.  H 

10 

TO 

0 

he  following  list  has  no  dates  nor  anything  to  show  what  the  payments 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Dean  of  Exeter 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Burney  . . 

12 

12 

0 

Lord  Thanet  (see  pp.  241  and  280) 

12 

12 

0 

Two  Lord  Mount  Stewart  . . 

25 

4 

0 
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Capt.  Joly 

Lord  William  Gordon  (see  p.  241)  . . 
Duke  and  Duchess  Marl, 

Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  (see  p.  239)  ... 

Lady  Mount  Stewart 

Lady  Home 

Two  Lord  Beauchamp 

Three  Lady  Thanet  (see  pp.  241  and  280] 

Lord  Carlisle 

Mr.  Sackville 

Mr.  Boothby 

Mr.  Fortescue 

Princess  Royal  (see  p.  243) 


£ 

s.  d 

12 

12  0 

12 

12  0 

25 

4 0 

25 

4 0 

12 

12  0 

12 

12  0 

25 

4 0 

37 

16  0 

12 

12  0 

12 

12  0 

12 

12  0 

12 

12  0 

42 

0 0 

Jany  25. 
28. 


Feby.  4. 

8. 


10. 

11. 
11. 

Mar.  2. 
5- 

Mar.  11. 
16. 

Apr.  5. 
6. 
9- 


id- 

16. 

18. 

26. 

28. 

May  9. 

10. 

June  11. 

11. 
14. 


Recd.  in  the  year  1768. 


£ 

Mr.  Dillon  for  the  last  payment  for  his  picture  (see  p.  272)  6 

Mr.  Poole  for  Miss  Poole’s  portrait  ...  . . , . 6 

Mr.  Poole  at  the  same  time  for  his  own  portrait  . , . 12 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  for  his  own  portrait  . . . . 12 

Mr.  Bousfield  for  the  latter  payment  for  the  Ring  of  Miss 

Brett  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Mr.  Bathurst  for  his  own  portrait  . . . . . . . . 12 

Capt.  Garstin  for  his  portrait  . . . . . . . . 5 

Miss  Lewis  for  her  portrait  ..  ...  ..  ..  ..  6 

Mr.  Murdoch  for  his  portrait  . . . . . . . . . . 12 

Lady  Juliana  Jesson  for  Mr.  Conyers  portrait  . . ...  12 

Mr.  Steres  for  Mrs.  Steres’s  picture  . . . . ...  . . 12 

Mr.  Franklyn  for  his  own  and  Mrs.  Franks  portrait  . . 25 

Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  for  his  own  portrait  . . . . 12 

Duchess  of  Ancaster  for  her  own  portrait  ...  . . . . 12 

The  Duke  of  Gordon  for  two  portraits  of  his  Grace  and 
two  of  the  Duchess  . . . . . . . . — 50 

Mr.  Lambton  for  the  last  payment  for  his  own  portrait  . . 6 

For  a portrait  of  Sr  Wat:  Will : Wynne  . . . . . 12 

For  a portrait  of  Sr  Jeffrey  Amherst  (see  p.  251)  . . . 12 

Mr.  Ryder  for  the  last  payment  of  Mrs.  Ryder’s  portrait  . . 6 

Mr.  Hamilton  Ditto  . . . . . . . . . . 6 

For  a portrait  of  Lord  Burghersh  . . . . • • • • 12 

Mi.  Carr  for  his  portrait  ...  . . ..  ..  . . 15 

Mrs.  Moncaster  for  her  portrait  . . . . . . . • 12 

For  Miss  Fox’s  portrait  . . . . . . . • ...  12 

For  Lady  Eliz : Craven’s  portrait  the  size  of  a ring  ...  12 

Mrs.  Parsons  for  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Aislebie  . . . . 12 


s.  d. 
6 o 
6 o 
12  o 

12  o 

6 o 
12  o 

5 o 

6 o 

12  o 
12  o 
12  o 
4 ° 
12  o 
12  o 

8 o 
6 o 
12  o 
12  o 
6 o 
6 o 
12  o 

15  o 
12  o 

12  O 
12  O 
12  O 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

June  16. 

Mr.  Parker  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

O 

21. 

Mr.  Crew  for  a small  portrait  of  Mrs.  Crew  leaning  on  her 

hand  (see  p.  240)  ... 

8 

8 

0 

At  the  same  for  that  in  the  Character  of  a Saint 

3i 

IO 

O 

22. 

Mr.  Wilbraliam  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

O 

27. 

Captain  Floyer  for  a young  gentleman's  portrait 

12 

12 

O 

29. 

Mr.  Gould  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

30. 

Mr.  Cox  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

July 

1. 

Mr.  Strange  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

5- 

Mr.  Impey  Senr.,  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

9- 

Mr.  Edwards  for  his  portrait  ... 

12 

12 

0 

11. 

Lady  St.  Aubin  for  her  mother’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

11. 

Mr.  Thos  Carey,  Ballance  Acct. 

19 

14 

0 

18. 

Mrs.  Crathorne  ... 

12 

12 

0 

21. 

Mrs.  Angelica  for  the  first  payment  ... 

6 

6 

0 

Aug. 

6. 

Mr.  Tomkinson  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

i3- 

Mrs.  Thornton  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

18. 

Mr.  Crutchley  for  his  portrait ... 

12 

12 

0 

25- 

Doctor  Orme  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

26. 

Mr.  Heath  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

3i- 

Mr.  Mason  for  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Mason 

12 

12 

0 

Sept. 

4- 

Mrs.  Morris  for  a copy  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt’s  picture  after 

Collins 

12 

12 

0 

7- 

Mr.  Thomas  for  his  own  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Oct. 

8. 

Mr.  Pearson  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

14. 

Mr.  Carr  for  a copy  of  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

17- 

Mr.  Tuite  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

i7- 

Lady  Lindsay  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

19. 

Mr.  Burke  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

26. 

Mr.  Pine  for  a portrait  of  Master  Willock 

12 

12 

0 

28. 

Mr.  Stapleton  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Nov. 

1. 

Lord  Home  for  Lady  Home’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

3- 

Miss  Jones  for  the  first  payment 

6 

6 

0 

I7- 

Mrs.  Younge  for  a copy  of  Master  Yonge’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

J7- 

Mrs.  Angelica  for  the  last  payment  of  her  portrait 

6 

6 

0 

22. 

Lord  William  Gordon  for  his  portrait  (see  p.  241) 

12 

12 

0 

23- 

For  one  of  Lord  Beauchamp’s  pictures 

12 

12 

0 

Dec. 

5- 

Mr.  Impey  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

12. 

Mr.  Wyndham  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

14. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  a portrait  of  the  Duchess  . . 

12 

12 

0 

18. 

For  Lady  Jane  Macartney’s  portrait . . 

21 

0 

0 

30- 

Mr.  Lee  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 
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Jany, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


l 

s. 

d. 

7- 

Mr.  Sutton  for  Mrs.  Sutton  and  Miss  Westley’s  pictures  ... 

25 

4 

0 

23- 

Lord  Bristol  for  the  copy  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzgerald’s 

picture 

12 

12 

0 

3- 

Dean  of  Exeter  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

5- 

The  first  payment  for  Miss  Jones’s  Ring 

6 

6 

0 

8. 

Lady  Beauchamp  for  the  copy  of  Lord  Beauchamp’s  # 

portrait 

12 

12 

0 

11. 

Mr.  Draper  for  his  portrait  . . 

12 

12 

0 

22. 

Miss  Goolad  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

21. 

Mr.  Pine  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

25- 

Mr.  John  Crew  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

14- 

Sr.  Charles  Bunbury  for  a portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox  (see 

P-  265)  

12 

12 

0 

16. 

Capt.  Jolly  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

16. 

Mrs.  Haughton  for  her  portrait  (see  p.  62)  . . 

12 

12 

0 

18. 

For  the  last  payment  of  Miss  Jones’  portrait 

6 

6 

0 

18. 

Lady  Ml  Stewart  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

1. 

Lady  Ancram  for  Mr.  Fortescue’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

3- 

Mr.  Burney  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

8. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  for  two  portraits 

25 

4 

0 

11. 

Lady  Craven  for  her  Ladyship’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

15- 

Miss  Berkeley’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

20. 

For  Count  Tomarowski’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

22. 

For  Lord  Dalliousie’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

30. 

For  Mr.  Hunter’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

13- 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia 

21 

0 

0 

id. 

Mr.  Parker  for  his  own  and  Miss  Robinson’s  portraits 

25 

4 

0 

20. 

Dr.  Cust  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Bradshaw 

8 

8 

0 

23- 

Mr.  Errington  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

26. 

General  Carey  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

6. 

Mr.  Deane,  the  first  payment 

6 

6 

0 

8. 

Mr.  Garland  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

10. 

The  first  payment  for  Miss  Powels 

6 

6 

0 

i5- 

Mr.  Tighe  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

19. 

Lady  Hillsborough 

12 

12 

0 

0 

o- 

For  Mrs.  Impey’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

6. 

For  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  (see  p.  23Q) 

25 

4 

0 

7- 

For  Mr.  Fountaine’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

For  two  portraits  of  Mr.  Percival  Cust 

25 

4 

0 
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l 

5. 

d. 

Jany. 

Mr.  Erskine  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

O 

Mr.  Hackshaw  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Boothby  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Beckingham  for  Miss  Beckingham’s  portrait,  half  length 

18 

18 

0 

For  Miss  Purling’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Feb. 

Of  Mrs.  Lane 

25 

4 

0 

For  Mr.  Croft’s  picture  of  Mr.  Ward 

12 

12 

0 

Mar.  1. 

Lady  Mary  Fox  for  a small  copy  of  Miss  Fox’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

For  a copy  of  Mrs.  Irwin’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

For  two  pictures  for  Mr.  Fairchild 

12 

12 

0 

Mrs.  Ford  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Perkes  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mrs.  Armiger  for  Mr.  Symond’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Apr.  i. 

Mr.  Maitland  for  Master  Freeman’s  portrait  (see  p.  249)  . . 
(“  Freeman  ” very  illegible,  see  MS.,  p.  13,  left) 

25 

4 

0 

Mr.  Webber 

105 

0 

0 

The  last  payment  of  Mr.  Wilson 

6 

6 

0 

May 

Lady  Craven  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Lowfeld  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Impey  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Gerandeau  for  Mrs.  Darkin’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Chambers  for  a copy  from  a print  of  Mrs.  Chambers  ... 

T2 

12 

0 

Mr.  Conolly  for  his  portrait 

T2 

12 

0 

June 

Mr.  Mason  for  his  portrait 

Mr.  Alexander  for  two  large  pictures  of  Thomas  Newark  & 

12 

12 

0 

Jones  (see  p.  280) 

52 

10 

0 

Mrs.  Vaughan  for  her  portrait 

T2 

12 

0 

Lord  Bateman  for  Miss  Tyler’s  portrait,  half  length 

25 

4 

0 

Lady  Aylesbury  for  Miss  Cambel’s  portrait,  bracelet  size  . . 

12 

12 

0 

26. 

Mr.  Morris  for  Miss  Brewer’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

July 

Mr.  Worrel  for  his  portrait 

T2 

12 

0 

Mr.  Boothby  for  Miss  Bagg’s  portrait 

25 

4 

0 

Mr.  Lascelles  for  his  portrait  (see  p.  272) 

T2 

12 

0 

Aug. 

Miss  Johnstone  for  Miss  Milnes  picture 

25 

4 

0 

Miss  Goldstone  portrait 

Mrs.  Harding  for  Miss  Harding’s  portraits  and  two  copies 

12 

12 

0 

of  Mr.  Harding’s  (see  p.  273) 

37 

16 

0 

Oct. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  for  her  portrait 

12 

T2 

0 

Nov. 

Mr.  Hanger  for  copy  from  Liotard 

(name  Liotard  doubtful,  see  MSS.  14,  left) 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Symond’s  for  his  portrait 

12 
2 Q 

12 

0 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

Princess  Des  Askan  for  her  portrait  ... 

12 

12 

0 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond’s 

portrait  (see  pp.  246  and  309)  . . 

18 

18 

O 

Miss  Larkin,  first  payment 

5 

5 

0 

1771- 

Miss  Larkin,  last  payment 

7 

7 

0 

Miss  Larpent,  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Sr.  William  Young  for  three  portraits 

50 

0 

0 

Lord  Bateman  for  Miss  Tyler’s  sketch 

3 

3 

0 

Mr.  Parker  for  a fancy  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Port  for  Mrs.  Port’s  ring 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Lutterel  for  Miss  Pearce’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mrs.  Goodlad  for  three  pictures 

37 

16 

0 

Lord  Craven  for  Lady  Craven 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Craven  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Harrington  in  part  for  Mrs.  Harrington’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Charteris  for  his  portrait  ... 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  James  for  a copy  of  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Robert  Jones  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Ray  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Miss  O’Hara  for  Col1  O’Hara’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Ditto,  two  sketches 

4 

4 

0 

Lord  Cholmondley  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Cornwallis  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Sir  John  Seebright  for  Lady  Seebright’s  portrait  (see  p.  281) 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Tomkinson  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  John  Beaumont  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Alexander  for  his  portrait 

15 

15 

0 

Miss  West  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Wilson’s  last  payment 

6 

6 

0 

Mr.  Charteris,  Jun.,  for  his  portrait  (see  p.  248) 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Everard  the  last  payment 

6 

6 

0 

Mr.  Neale  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Prime  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Jersey  for  her  portrait  (see  p.  242) 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Wilkes  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Larpent 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Newberry  for  Miss  Taylor’s  (or  Tylor)  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Pollock  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Bulls  for  his  portrait 

12 

12. 

0 

Lord  Bateman  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Hornblow  for  his  own  and  Mrs.  Hornblow’s  portraits 

25 

4 

0 
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Aug. 

Mr.  Archer  for  his  portrait  (see  p.  274) 

£ 

12 

s. 

12 

d. 

0 

Mr.  Gibbons  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Walker  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Freeman  for  the  copy  of  his  portrait 

12 

12 

O 

Sept. 

Mrs.  Yorke’s  picture  ... 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  George  Berkeley’s  copy 

12 

12 

0 

Miss  Watson’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Oct. 

Mrs.  Woodman’s  picture  (see  p.  273) 

12 

12 

0 

Capt.  Grant’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Col.  Graham’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Smith  for  two  copies  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Younge’s 
portrait 

25 

4 

0 

Lady  Anderson  for  two  copies  of  a portrait  of  her  ladyship 

37 

l6 

0 

A Lady,  first  payment  ... 

6 

6 

0 

Nov. 

Mr.  Kean  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Miss  Parker  for  her  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

27- 

Mr.  Mainwaring  for  a copy  of  Mrs.  Davenport’s  enamel  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Dec. 

Mr.  Rose  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Sr.  John  Kaye  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Woodman  for  a copy  of  Baron’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Hill  for  Mrs.  Hill’s  picture 

12 

12 

0 

Received  for  Miss  Verssulier  picture  of  Mr.  Broderick 

12 

12 

0 

Jan. 

1772. 

The  Hon.  Sh(irley)  Fox  for  his  or  Shirley’s  portrait 

52 

10 

0 

Mr.  Lemon  for  his  portrait  (see  p.  279) 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Granarde  for  a sketch  ... 

3 

0 

O 

0 

A lady,  second  payment 

6 

6 

0 

Feb. 

Mr.  Leigh  for  a copy  of  Lord  Gower 

12 

12 

0 

Mar. 

Lord  Thanet  for  six  portraits  (see  pp.  241  and  280) 

75 

12 

0 

Mr.  Walker  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

For  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Colin  Campbell’s  portraits 

25 

4 

0 

Lord  Hinchinbrook  for  Miss  Tindale’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Apr. 

Mr.  Palmer  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swales’  portrait 

25 

4 

0 

Mr.  Foot  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Marshall  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Doctor  Kinniott  (or  Ivenrick  or  Kenriott)  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Lord  Gower  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Major  Parson  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Otley  for  four  pictures  (see  p.  274) 

5o 

8 

0 

Lord  Exeter  for  General  Paoli 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Creuze  for  two  portraits 

25 

4 

0 

Lady  Louisa  Conolly  for  her  two  portraits  . . 

28 

7 

0 
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l 

s. 

d. 

May 

Mr.  Brand  for  Mrs.  Brand’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mr.  Blagrove  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Stamford  for  a Landskip  by  Both 

21 

O 

0 

Mr.  Petrie  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Ancram  for  Mr.  Fortescue’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Lord  Carlisle  for  his  portrait  . . 

12 

12 

0 

June 

Received  of  Sr.  John  for  his  and  Mrs.  Impey’s 

25 

4 

0 

Mr.  Knott  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

37 

16 

0 

Lady  Strathmore 

25 

4 

0 

Lord  Pembroke  for  his  lordship’s  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Lady  Mount  Stewart  for  Lady  Beauchamp’s  copy 

12 

12 

0 

Count  de  Guines 

12 

12 

0 

Jan?  ist,  1778 — London. 

Jany. 

Received  of  Miss  Larpent  for  the  half-price  of  Mrs.  Larpent’s 

portrait 

15 

15 

0 

Mr.  Babb  for  his  portrait 

12 

12 

0 

Mrs.  Bouverie  for  her  Miniature  (see  p.  273) 

12 

12 

0 

Feb. 

Lord  Athlone 

(N.B. — there  is  only  a blank  where  the  amount  should  be) 

Mar. 

Miss  Ward  for  the  half-price  of  her  portrait  whole  length  . . 

3i 

IO 

0 

Apr. 

Mr.  Trenchard  on  account 

10 

10 

0 

May 

Mr.  White  of  Exeter  on  account 

10 

0 

0 

Mr.  Palke  for  his  portrait 

15 

15 

0 

June 

Lord  Bateman  for  his  portrait 

15 

15 

0 

Mr.  Cook  for  an  old  miniature  of  Miss  Cuii 

4 

4 

0 

Sr.  Willoughby  Asborn 

15 

15 

0 

July 

Mr.  Larpent 

15 

15 

0 

Oct. 

Mr.  White 

10 

O 

0 

Mr.  Pardoe 

15 

15 

0 

1 779- 

Jany. 

Mr.  Vandersch  for  his  and  Mrs.  Vandersch’s  portrait 

3i 

IO 

0 

Received  for  portraits  in  oyl  in  the  year  1778  at  15  Guineas, 

:tc. 

Jan.  io. 

Of  Mr.  Larpent  for  the  first  half  payment  of  his  Lady’s  portrait 

15 

15 

0 

Jan.  io. 

Of  Mr.  Babb  for  his  own  por1 

15 

15 

0 

XV 


MINIATURES  BELONGING  TO  THE  EXECUTORS  OF  THE 
LATE  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  THE 
CATALOGUE  OF  HIS  MINIATURES,  VOL.  II.  TWENTY 
OF  THEM  FORM  PART  OF  THE  COLLECTION  ALLUDED 
TO  IN  CHAPTER  XII.  OF  THIS  BOOK,  PAGES  189  TO  195. 

The  following  twenty  miniatures  represent  portraits  of  members  of  the  Sack- 
ville  family,  and  of  various  families  allied  to  it,  and  were  painted  by  Ozias  Humphry 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mostly  in  1788  and  1789,  at  Knole,  some 
of  them  from  life,  and  others  from  family  portraits  which  the  third  Duke  of  Dorset 
desired  to  have  copied.  The  Duke  gave  these  miniature  copies  to  his  chaplain  at 
Buckhurst  Park,  who  was  also  a relation,  and  a great  collector  of  works  of  art.  He 
left  them,  with  the  rest  of  his  collection  to  his  son,  Mr.  Sackville  Bale,  whose  col- 
lection, after  his  death,  was  sold  at  Christie’s,  and  thence  the  miniatures  passed  to 
their  present  owner. 


THOMAS,  FIRST  EARL  DORSET 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  black,  with  black  and  gold 
ornamentation  over  the  shoulders,  and  with  two  bands  of  sable  fur  down  the  front, 
between  which  is  suspended  the  lesser  George  on  its  deep  blue  ribbon.  There  is 
ornamentation  of  lace  at  the  wrist,  and  in  the  hand  is  carried  a long,  thin,  black 
rod.  A double  honeycomb  ruff  is  around  the  neck,  and  on  the  head  a high  black 
hat — the  beard,  moustache,  and  hair  are  white.  Background  brown.  Octagon, 
inches  by  4 inches.  On  the  reverse,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : “ Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  cousin  and  Prime  Minister  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.” 

After  a portrait  by  Marc  Gheeraerts  in  the  Leicester  Gallery  at  Knole.  A similar 
portrait  is  in  the  Parlour  Passage. 

This  represents  Thomas  Sackville,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Sackville.  He  was  a cousin 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  knighted  in  1567,  and  on  the  same  day  created  a 
peer  as  Lord  Buckhurst.  He  became  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  in 
1594,  and  Earl  Dorset  in  1603.  He  wrote  poems  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  composer  of  the 
tragedy  of  “ Gorboduc  ” and  of  “ The  Mirror  for  Magistrates.”  He 
married  Cecily,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  suddenly  at  the  Council  Table  at 
Whitehall,  19th  April,  1608,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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ROBERT  SACKVILLE,  SECOND  EARL  DORSET 

Nearly  full  face — costume  black,  with  ornamentation  of  black  and  gold  at  the 
shoulders — broad  white  linen  collar  edged  with  lace,  broad-brimmed  black  hat — 
beard,  moustache,  and  hair  auburn.  Background  brown.  Oval,  3!  inches  by  3! 
inches.  On  the  reverse  is  the  following  inscription  in  ink  in  the  artist’s  handwriting : 
“ Robert  Sackville  Second  Earl  of  Dorset  Painted  at  Knowle  by  Ozias  Humphry  in 
October  1788.” 

After  a portrait  by  Lucas  de  Heere  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 

Robert  Sackville,  second  Earl  Dorset,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  in  April, 
1608,  but  held  them  only  for  a few  months,  as  he  died  February  27th,  1609. 
He  was  a man  of  deep  learning  and  considerable  promise  as  a politician, 
and  had  been  a leading  member  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  married  Lady 
Margaret  Howard,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1591, 
and  afterwards  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorp,  and  widow 
of  Henry  Lord  Compton.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  who  each  in 
turn  succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters. 

MARGARET,  LADY  BUCKHURST 

Full  face,  seated  figure — costume  black,  with  white  at  the  wrists,  over  which  she 
appears  to  wear  a heavy  rope  of  pearls  falling  in  two  loops,  while  beneath  is  an 
elaborate  collar  of  gold  and  jewel  work  with  a pendant  from  which  hangs  a single 
pearl.  She  has  a doiible  honeycomb  ruff  round  her  neck,  her  hair  is  auburn,  brushed 
away  from  the  face,  and  upon  it  is  a band  of  black  with  an  ornament  of  gold  and 
jewels.  Background  stone-colour.  Oblong,  4f  inches  by  4 inches.  On  the  reverse 
is  written,  “ Margaret,  wife  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Dorset.” 

After  a portrait  which  is  no  longer  at  Knole,  and  cannot  now  be  traced. 

This  lady,  who  has  been  styled  Countess  Dorset,  never  attained  to  that  dignity, 
as  she  died  in  1591,  while  her  husband  was  still  Lord  Buckhurst.  He  did 
not  succeed  to  the  earldom  till  1608. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  mother  of  Edward 
and  Richard  Sackville,  each  of  whom  succeeded  their  father  in  his  peerage. 

RICHARD,  THIRD  EARL  DORSET 

Nearly  full  face — costume  black,  with  a high  stiff  collar  of  lace,  pointed  beard, 
moustache,  and  auburn  curly  hair.  Background  stone-colour.  Oval,  4^  inches  by 
3j  inches.  On  the  reverse  is  inscribed  “ Richard  Sackville,  third  Earl  of  Dorset.  ’ 

N.B. — This  inscription  is  not  in  Humphry’s  handwriting. 

After  a portrait  by  Marc  Gheeraerts  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 

The  third  Earl  Dorset  was  born  in  1589  at  Charterhouse,  London,  and  was  the 
elder  son  of  Robert,  second  Earl.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1609,  and 
married  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Anne,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Thanet,  and  Isabella,  afterwards  Countess  of  Northampton. 
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He  died  in  1624,  when  his  honours  devolved  upon  his  brother.  He  was  noted 
for  the  magnificence  of  his  household,  by  which  he  much  impoverished  his 
estates. 

He  resided  at  Knole,  and  purchased  the  manor  of  Sevenoaks  from  Lord 
Hunsdon. 

LADY  ANNE  CLIFFORD  (afterwards  Countess  Dorset) 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  black,  adorned  with  pearls 
and  gold  ornaments — neck  and  throat  bare,  necklace  and  earrings  of  pearl — hair 
deep  brown  and  curly,  falling  upon  each  shoulder  and  bound  with  three  fillets  of 
pearls.  Background  stone-work,  on  the  right  can  be  seen  a tree  and  part  of  a 
landscape.  Oval,  4^  inches  by  3!  inches.  On  the  reverse  is  inscribed  in  ink,  in 
the  artist’s  handwriting  : “ Lady  Anne  Clifford  third  Countess  of  Dorset.  O z: 
Humphry  Pinx.  1789.” 

After  a portrait  by  Daniel  Mytens  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 

Lady  Anne  Clifford  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  George,  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, and  was  the  wife  of  Richard,  third  Earl  Dorset,  and  mother  of  his 
two  daughters ; b\it  the  portrait  is  probably  of  some  other  person.  It  does 
not  resemble  either  of  the  authentic  portraits  of  this  lady. 

MARY,  COUNTESS  DORSET 

Three-quarter  face,  slightly  turned  to  the  right — richly  ornamented  costume  of 
pale  violet  and  gold,  with  bunches  of  pink  ribbons  and  a bunch  of  blue  ribbons  in 
the  front,  while  around  the  left  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  is  tied  a scarf  of  blue  and 
gold — neck  and  throat  bare,  but  the  lady  wears  a double  lace  ruff — hair  brown, 
dressed  high  off  the  head — pearl  earrings.  Background  brown.  Oval,  4^  inches 
by  3§  inches.  On  the  reverse  is  inscribed  in  ink,  in  the  artist’s  handwriting  : “ Mary 
Curzon  wife  of  Edward  Sackville  fourth  Earl  of  Dorset ; and  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Curzon  of  Croxhall  Co:  Derby  Knt. — O:  H:  pinx'.” 

After  a portrait  by  Marc  Gheeraerts  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 

This  lady  married  Edward,  the  fourth  Earl  Dorset,  and  was  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  George  Curzon  of  Croxhall,  co.  Derby,  as  the  inscription  states. 

She  had  two  sons  : Richard,  who  became  fifth  Earl,  and  Edward,  who  married 
Bridget,  Baroness  Norreys.  Her  husband,  when  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
was  concerned  in  a duel  in  Flanders,  with  Lord  Bruce,  which  ended  fatally 
for  the  young  Scottish  nobleman. 

SIR  NATHANIEL  CURZON 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  left — costume  black  with  gold  trimming — 
unusually  deep  ruff  around  the  neck — hair,  moustache,  and  slight  beard,  black. 
Background  brown.  Oval,  3J  inches  by  3 inches.  On  the  reverse  is  the  following 
inscription:  “ Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon.  Ozias  Humphry  pnx.  1782.” 

This  and  the  following  miniature  were  copied  from  portraits  no  longer  at  Knole. 
They  are  believed  to  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  some  member  of  the  ( urzon 
family,  but  cannot  be  found  at  Kedleston,  Gopsall,  Parham,  or  Stoke  Parle. 
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SIR  GEORGE  CURZON 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  black,  suspended  from  the 
neck  by  a blue  ribbon  is  the  lesser  George  of  the  Garter.  In  the  hand  is  held  a rod 
with  black  ends.  The  costume  fits  close  up  to  the  neck,  and  above  it  is  worn  a small 
double  honeycomb  ruff, — hair,  and  very  slight  pointed  beard  and  slight  moustache, 
brown.  On  the  head  a black  cap  ornamented  with  a feather.  Background  green. 
Oval,  H inches  by  3J  inches.  On  the  reverse  is  the  following  inscription  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  artist : “Sir  George  Curzon  of  Croxhall  Co:  Derby,  Knl.  and 
father  of  Mary  wife  of  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of  Dorset  O.  H.  pinxV' 

Father  of  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Sackville,  fourth  Earl  Dorset. 

See  note  above. 


ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF  MIDDLESEX 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  left — costume  violet,  ornamented  on  each 
shoulder  with  bright  blue  trimming,  the  said  trimming  being  fastened  by  diamond- 
shaped gold  ornaments,  each  having  four  pearls.  Two  similar  ornaments  are  in 
the  front  of  the  costume — hair  brown,  hanging  in  ringlets,  and  bound  at  the  back 
by  twelve  fillets  of  pearls.  The  lady  wears  a necklace  and  earrings  of  pearls.  Back- 
ground drab,  revealing  the  sky  on  the  left.  Oblong,  4J  inches  by  3!  inches.  In- 
scription on  the  reverse  in  the  handwriting  of  the  artist  as  follows  : “ Countess 
of  Middlesex  from  Vandyke,  1790  painted  by  Oz.  Humphry  at  Knowle.’’ 

The  original  picture  of  which  this  is  a copy  is  not  by  Van  Dyck  but  by  Daniel 
Mytens,  and  still  hangs  in  the  Leicester  Gallery  at  Knole.  In  the  original  the  lady 
is  wearing  bracelets  of  pearls. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  James  Brett,  Esq.,  of  Hoby,  in  Leicestershire,  the 
second  wife  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  first  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England.  She  was  the  mother  of  James  and  Lionel,  the 
second  and  third  Earls,  and  of  Lady  Frances  Cranfield,  who  married  Richard 
Earl  Dorset. 


LADY  FRANCES  CRANFIELD 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  left — the  lady  is  standing  near  an  over- 
hanging rock,  on  which  is  some  foliage — her  costume  is  white,  with  blue  sash  and 
blue  trimmings,  bound  over  the  shoulder  with  single  pearls.  In  her  hand  she  has 
a gray  gauze  scarf — her  neck  and  throat  are  bare — she  wears  a string  of  pearls  and 
pearl  earrings — her  hair  is  brown,  hanging  in  ringlets,  and  is  dressed  at  the  back 
with  eleven  fillets  of  pearls.  Oblong,  5 inches  by  4^  inches.  Inscribed  on  the 
reverse  “ Lady  Frances  Cranfield.” 

After  a portrait  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  Parlour  Passage  at  Knole. 

This  represents  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  by  his 
wife,  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  widow  of  the  Earl 
of  Bath. 

She  married  Richard,  fifth  Earl  Dorset,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father  succeeded 

to  his  estate,  and  her  son  was  created  Earl  of  Middlesex. 

♦ 
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LIONEL,  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  black,  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  over  the  shoulder — around  the  neck  a double  ruff,  from  which  hangs,  by 
four  strings,  an  ornament  of  black  and  red — hair  auburn,  full  pointed  beard,  and  long, 
pointed  moustache.  Background  brown.  Oblong,  4J  inches  by  3I  inches.  In- 
scription on  the  reverse,  probably  modern,  " Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex.” 

After  a portrait  by  Daniel  Mytens  at  Knole. 

Lionel  C-ranheld,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Middlesex,  was  the  brother  of  James, 
second  Earl  and  second  son  of  Lionel,  first  Earl.  He  married  Rachel, 
widow  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  West- 
morland, but  died  without  issue  in  1764,  when  his  honours  became  extinct. 

His  estates  devolved  upon  his  sister,  Countess  Dorset,  and  her  eldest  son, 
Charles,  was  created  Earl  of  Middlesex  in  1675. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  BAGOT  (First  Wife  of  Charles,  Sixth  Earl  Dorset) 

Nearly  full  face,  head  slightly  bent  over  her  right  shoulder — costume  yellow  and 
white,  bound  with  pearls  about  the  shoulder,  under  one  arm  is  a piece  of  black 
drapery.  With  her  hand  she  points  to  the  pearls  on  her  dress — hair  brown,  in 
ringlets,  bound  by  green  fillets  on  the  top  of  the  head— earrings  and  necklace  of 
pearls.  Background  a brown  rock,  revealing  a landscape  on  the  left.  Oblong, 
4|  inches  by  4 inches.  Inscription  in  modern  handwriting  on  the  reverse,  “ Miss 
Bagot.” 

It  is  not  known  from  what  picture  this  miniature  copy  was  made,  or  where 
the  original  is.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  at  Knole,  and  probably  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  commissioned  Humphry  to  go  to  some  other  house  to  make  the 
copy  he  desired  to  possess.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  original  portrait. 

Miss  Bagot  was  the  daughter  of  Hervey  Bagot,  Esq.,  of  Pipe  Hall,  Cumberland, 
and  was  the  first  wife  of  Charles  Sackville,  sixth  Earl  Dorset.  By  her  he 
had  no  issue.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

LIONEL,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  DORSET 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  nearly  full  face — costume,  the  full  robes  of  the 
Garter,  with  mantle,  collar,  and  George.  The  Duke  carries  a feathered  hat,  and 
rests  one  hand  on  his  hip — is  clean-shaven,  and  wears  a gray  wig.  Background 
brown.  Oval,  7!  inches  by  5I-  inches.  Inscribed,  " First  Duke  of  Dorset.” 

After  a portrait  by  Kneller  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 

RICHARD,  FIFTH  EARL  DORSET 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  white,  over  which  is  thrown 
an  orange  scarf,  a book  is  held  in  one  hand,  clasped  between  two  fingers— brown, 
curly,  long  wig,  face  clean-shaven.  Background  stonework,  revealing  a landscape. 
Oblong,  5 inches  by  4^  inches.  Inscribed,  “ Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex.” 

After  a portrait  by  Zoest  or  Soest  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 
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This  represents  the  son  of  Edward,  the  fourth  Earl,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1652. 
He  actively  promoted  the  Restoration,  and  sat  in  the  trials  of  the  Regicides. 
He  married  Frances  Cranfield,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex. 

The  following  is  Rochester’s  clever  epigram  on  this  Earl  Dorset : 

For  pointed  satire  I would  Buckhurst  chuse, 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natured  muse. 

JOHN,  THIRD  DUKE  OF  DORSET 

Sketch  only,  three-quarter  face,  to  the  right — black  coat  only  suggested — curly 
gray  wig.  Oval,  inches  by  3!  inches.  Inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
artist:  “ John  Frederic  Sackville  Duke  of  Dorset.  (H)  pinx1.”  Painted  ad  vivum. 

The  third  Duke  was  the  nephew  of  the  second  Duke.  He  was  born  in  1745,  and 
had  been  M.P.  for  East  Grinstead  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom. 
In  1783  he  was  Ambassador  to  France,  and  continued  in  that  country  till 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household.  He  died  in  1799. 

He  married  in  1790  Arabella  Diana,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Charles  Cope, 
Bart.,  by  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Cecil  Bishopp  of  Parham,  Sussex. 
This  lady  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  was  therefore  half-sister  to  the  third  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl.  By  his  wife  the  Duke  had  one 
son,  who  became  fourth  duke,  and  two  daughters  : Mary,  who  was  first 
of  all  Countess  of  Plymouth  and  then  Countess  Amherst,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  became  Countess  De  la  Warr,  and  was  in  1864  created  Baroness 
Buckhurst  in  her  own  right.  These  two  ladies  succeeded  to  the  Knole 
estates,  when,  on  the  death  of  their  brother,  the  fourth  Duke,  the  title 
passed  to  his  cousin,  the  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Dorset. 

MARY,  COUNTESS  DORSET 

Nearly  full  face,  slightly  turned  to  the  left — costume  suggested  in  white  and 
yellow,  drawn  up  on  either  shoulder,  neck  and  bosom  bare — hair  brown,  falling 
on  to  the  shoulder.  Background  stonework.  Oblong,  q§  inches  by  3!  inches. 
Inscribed  ; “ Mary,  daughter  of  James  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  second 
Wife  of  Charles  Sackville,  Sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  she  died  Aug:  6,  1691.  O:  H.  pinx.” 

After  a portrait  by  Kneller  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole. 

As  the  inscription  states,  this  was  the  second  wife  of  Charles,  sixth  Earl  Dorset. 
His  first  wife  had  been  Miss  Bagot.  By  Lady  Mary  Compton  he  had  two 
children  : a son,  Lionel,  who  succeeded  him  ; and  a daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort. 

CHARLES,  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX  (afterwards  Second  Duke  of  Dorset) 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  green,  edged  with  blue,  white 
stock  and  lace  ruff— face  clean-shaven.  He  wears  a three-cornered  black  hat, 
edged  with  white  lace,  and  from  beneath  it  a black  lace  veil  hangs  down  to  his 
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shoulders,  covering  the  back  part  of  his  head.  Background  dull  green.  Oval, 
3|  inches  by  3 inches.  Inscribed  : “ Charles  Earl  of  Middlesex  Author  of  Arno’s 
Vale.” 

This  is  after  a pastel  portrait  by  Rosalba  which  hangs  in  Lady  Sackville's 
boudoir  at  Knole.  The  Earl  is  represented  wearing  a bautta,  the  Venetian  carnival 
costume.  Horace  Walpole  was  painted  in  the  same  kind  of  costume  by  Rosalba, 
and  the  portrait  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Spencer  Walpole  appeared  as  a frontispiece 
in  vol.  4 of  Mrs.  Toynbee’s  edition  of  Walpole’s  letters.  It  was  a fashion  for  young 
noblemen  who  went  out  to  Venice  to  be  painted  by  Rosalba  in  this  picturesque 
costume. 

CHARLES,  SIXTH  EARL  DORSET  (created,  in  right  of  his  Mother,  Earl 

of  Middlesex) 

Half-length  figure,  nearly  full  face  to  left,  in  peer’s  robes  of  red  and  blue,  edged 
with  fur,  large  lace  tie  around  his  neck— brown  full-bottomed  wig,  face  clean-shaven. 
Background  a reddish-yellow  curtain.  Oval,  5!  inches  by  4!  inches.  Inscription 
on  the  reverse  in  the  handwriting  of  the  artist  : “ Charles  Earl  of  Dorset  From 
Sr  Godfrey  Kneller  O:  H:  p’  at  Knowle.” 

After  a full-length  portrait  by  Kneller  in  the  Ball  Room  at  Knole.  In  the 
original  portrait  Lord  Dorset  is  wearing  the  Ribbon  and  George  of  the  Garter,  and 
has  the  Garter  below  his  knee.  He  also  carries  a white  rod  in  his  hand,  but  this  and 
the  Garter  were  omitted  by  Humphry  when  he  painted  his  miniature  copy. 

Charles  Sackviile  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  fifth  Earl  Dorset,  by  his  wife 
Frances  Cranfield,  eldest  daughter  of  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  succeed- 
ing by  right  of  his  mother  to  the  estates,  was  created  in  1675  Earl  of  Middle- 
sex and  Baron  Cranfield.  He  was  a great  favourite  with  Charles  II,  who 
much  admired  his  generous  disposition  and  sprightly  wit.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  on  several  occasions  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  France. 

He  took  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Bishops  in  1688,  and  on  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household.  In  1691  he  was  made  K.G.,  and  was  four  times  a Regent 
of  the  Kingdom.  He  was  a poet  himself  and  a munificent  patron  of 
literature,  while  Prior,  Dryden,  Butler,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Addison,  and 
Pope  “ all  write  in  his  praise,  the  first  two  having  been  much  endebted  to 
his  bounty.”  He  it  was  who  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  lines, 
“ To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land,”  etc. 

He  married  twice,  first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hervey  Bagot  of  Pipe  Hall, 
Cumberland  (see  under  Mary  Lady  Dorset),  by  whom  he  had  no  issue, 
and  secondly  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  Lionel,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a daughter,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Beaufort.  He  died  in  1706. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  THANET 

Profile  to  the  right — costume  white,  with  brown  gauze  at  the  front,  and  a bright 
blue  scarf  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder — neck  and  throat  bare — hair  brown  and 
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curly,  dressed  high  with  brown  gauze.  Background  green  foliage.  Oval,  3f  inches 
by  3 inches.  Inscription  in  modern  handwriting  on  reverse,  “ Countess  of  Thanet.” 

After  a fine  portrait  in  pastel  by  Romney  at  Knole. 

This  lady  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  Dorset,  the  only  daughter 
of  his  second  son,  Lord  John  Philip,  by  his  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  John, 
Earl  Gower. 

She  was  only  sister  to  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  she  married  in  1767 
Sackville,  eighth  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  by  him  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom 
succeeded  to  the  family  honours,  and  two  daughters. 

Her  third  son,  Henry,  died  unmarried  in  1849,  and  was  the  last  Earl  of  Thanet. 

CHARLES,  SECOND  DUKE  OF  DORSET 

Nearly  full  face — costume,  purple  coat,  richly  ornamented  vest  of  yellow,  blue, 
and  red — white  stock,  and  white  lace  niff,  gray  curly  wig — clean-shaven  face.  Back- 
ground blackish-gray.  Oval,  3J  inches  by  3 inches.  Inscribed  on  the  reverse 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  artist : “ Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex  Second  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Iv.G.  from  Rosalba  O:  Humphry  pl  1790.” 

After  a pastel  portrait  by  Rosalba  at  Knole. 

Charles,  second  Duke  of  Dorset,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lionel,  first  Duke.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1765,  but  only  enjoyed  his  title  and  estates  for  a 
little  over  three  years.  He  had  been  M.P.  for  East  Grinstead  and  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  a poet  and  the  author 
of  “ Arno’s  Vale.”  He  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Viscount  Shannon,  but 
died  without  issue  in  1769. 

This  Earl  of  Middlesex  was  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  and  was  well  known  for  his  connection  with  the  history  of  opera 
in  England,  on  which  he  squandered  immense  sums.  From  the  History 
of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  we  learn  that  he  was  barely  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  society  in  1732,  but  he  was  a great  friend  of  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  who,  if  not  the  actual  projector  and  founder,  was 
certainly  its  leading  spirit.  Lord  Middlesex  in  1730  had  made  a long  tour 
in  France  and  Italy  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  author 
of  “ Polymetis,”  who  in  his  letters  speaks  of  his  young  companion’s 
natural  abilities.  Middlesex  was  from  the  first  associated  with  the  following 
of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  being  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Horse 
in  the  Prince’s  household,  while  his  wife  was  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the 
Princess.  In  1741  he  took  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
opened  it  on  31st  October,  in  direct  competition  with  the  Italian  opera 
directed  by  Handel,  giving  himself  the  position  of  Director.  Horace  Walpole 
thus  speaks  of  this  young  man  : “ His  figure  was  handsome,  he  had  all  the 
reserve  of  his  family,  and  all  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  a poet 
too,  because  they  had  been  poets.  As  little  as  he  came  near  them  in  this 
talent,  it  was  what  he  most  resembled  them  in,  and  in  that  he  best  supported 
their  honour.  His  passion  was  the  direction  of  operas,  in  which  he  not 
only  wasted  immense  sums,  but  had  stood  law-suits  in  Westminster  Hall 
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with  some  of  those  poor  devils  for  their  salaries.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  had 
often  paid  his  debts,  but  never  could  work  on  his  affections,  and  he  had  at 
last  carried  his  disobedience  so  far,  in  complaisance  to  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Prince,  as  to  oppose  his  father  in  his  own  boroughs.” 

Lord  Middlesex  had  his  portrait  painted  for  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  by  George 
Knapton  in  1741,  and  was  represented  as  a Roman  Consul  returning  from 
a campaign.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  died 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1769. 


OTHER  MINIATURES  BY  HUMPHRY  IN  THE  SAME 

COLLECTION 

MISS  MARY  WILKES 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  white  with  a pink  cloak  thrown 
over  her  left  shoulder — throat  and  breast  bare — hair  brown,  dressed  high,  one  long 
ringlet  falling  to  the  left  shoulder.  Background  storm-clouds.  Oval,  3 inches 
by  2\  inches.  In  silver  jewelled  frame  with  border  of  roses  and  leaves  composed 
of  diamonds  and  rubies,  made  by  the  goldsmith-painter,  Toussaint. 

Only  daughter  of  the  famous  politician  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Mead.  She  was  born  on  5th  August,  1750, 
brought  up  and  expensively  educated  by  her  father  after  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  and  died  unmarried  12th  March,  1802. 

It  was  to  her  that  John  Wilkes  addressed  the  letters  from  1774  to  1796  which 
were  published  with  a prefatory  memoir  of  the  author  in  1804. 

CHARLES,  SECOND  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND 

Three-quarter  length  figure,  represented  standing  against  a tree  in  Goodwood 
Park — face  in  profile  to  the  left,  looking  down,  reading  a letter  which  he  holds 
with  both  hands — costume,  high  blue  coat  with  blue  velvet  collar  and  gold  buttons, 
yellow  vest — gray  wig,  tied  at  the  back.  In  the  distance  on  the  left  can  be  seen 
a view7  of  the  sea.  Oval,  inches  by  2 1 inches.  Plain  gold  frame. 

Believed  to  be  the  copy  of  a painting  by  Romney. 

Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  K.G.,  K.B.,  High  Constable  of 
England  at  the  coronation  of  George  II,  was  the  only  son  of  Charles,  first 
Duke,  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Brudenell,  and  was  born  in  1727. 
He  was  Master  of  the  Horse  in  1734,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices  for  the  administration  of  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  the  King  in  1740,  1745-1748,  and  1750.  He  died  8th  August, 
1750. 


LADY  BELLINGHAM 

Three-quarter  face,  turned  to  the  right — costume  white,  with  sleeve  and  sash 
dull  pink,  black  lace-edged  mantle,  falling  below  the  elbows — neck  and  throat 
bare  hair  powdered  and  curly,  tied  with  blue  ribbon  at  the  back.  Background, 
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a landscape  with  two  trees  on  the  right,  and  the  remainder  blue  and  gray  clouds. 
Oval,  4 inches  by  3!  inches.  Pearl  frame,  engraved  “ Lady  Bellingham,  nee 
Cholmondeley.” 

Hester  Frances,  Lady  Bellingham,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Robert  Cholmondeley,  and  granddaughter  of  George,  third  Earl  of 
Cholmondeley.  She  married,  in  1783,  Sir  William  Bellingham,  first 
Baronet,  sometime  Secretary  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt,  and  afterwards 
a Commissioner  in  the  Navy. 

She  died  in  January,  1844,  leaving  no  issue. 

LADY  LOUISA  LENNOX 

Nearly  profile,  turned  to  the  left — costume  black,  edged  with  gray  fur,  revealing 
a white  folded  bodice,  and  scarlet  vest — hair  brown,  and  above  it  a white  mob-cap, 
trimmed  with  scarlet,  a string  of  pearls  around  the  neck.  Background  yellowish- 
brown.  Oval,  2§  inches  by  2\ inches,  engraved  “ Louisa  Augusta  Lenox.  Daughter 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lenox,  and  Aubigny,  and  of  Sarah  daughter  of 
William  Earl  of  Cadogan.  Born  Dec.  the  5th,  1743.  Married  30th  of  Dec.  1760 
[sic]  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Conolly.  Painted  by  O.  Humphry  1771.” 

This  lady  was  the  third  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lennox,  but  her  marriage  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly  of  Castletown 
took  place  in  1758  and  not  in  1760. 

LADY  SARAH  LENNOX 

The  companion  miniature  to  above.  Nearly  profile,  turned  to  the  left — 
costume  deep  red,  revealing  an  under-dress  of  white — black  lace  scarf  thrown  over 
the  shoulders — hair  brown,  on  which  is  a white  lace  cap,  trimmed  with  two  rows 
of  blue  ribbon.  Background  dull  green.  Oval,  2f  inches  by  2§  inches.  Inscribed 
on  the  reverse,  “ Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lennox, 
and  Aubigny,  and  of  Sarah  daughter  of  William  Earl  of  Cadogan.  Born  25  of 
February  1745,  married  the  of  June,  1762,  to  Sr  Charles  Bunbury,  Bar*.  Painted 
by  Ozias  Humphry  1772.” 

Lady  Sarah  Lennox  was  born  on  14th  February,  not  25th  as  engraved  on  the 
miniature,  and  the  date  of  her  marriage,  which  is  omitted,  was  2nd  June. 
She  fled  from  her  husband  on  19th  February,  1769,  in  company  with  her 
cousin,  Lord  William  Gordon,  and  carried  with  her  her  baby  Louisa,  only 
three  months  old.  She  never  returned  to  her  husband’s  home.  In  1769  she 
went  to  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Goodwood  House,  and  “ from 
that  moment,”  says  Lady  Ilchester  in  her  memoir  of  Lady  Sarah,  “ her 
life  was  perfectly  irreproachable.”  She  lived  in  complete  seclusion  with 
her  child  for  twelve  years,  and  was  finally  divorced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
from  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  “ who  even  wished  to  remarry  her,”  in  1776. 

In  1781  she  married  the  Hon.  George  Napier,  second  son  of  Francis,  fifth  Baron 
Napier,  as  his  second  wife,  and  by  him  she  had  eight  children,  five  sons  and 
three  daughters  ; her  three  elder  sons,  Charles,  George,  and  William, 
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distinguished  themselves  in  the  Peninsular  War,  all  three  being  knighted. 
Sir  William  was  the  historian  of  the  war,  Sir  Charles  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde.  Colonel  Napier  died  at  Bath  in  1804,  and  Lady  Sarah  settled  in 
Cadogan  Place,  where  she  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  81,  having  been  quite 
blind  since  her  sixty-fifth  year. 

As  a girl  she  had  great  beauty  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  and  desired  to  marry  her,  but  she  refused  him. 

She  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  George  Ill’s  marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  her  beauty  is  vividly  described  by  Walpole,  who  writes  of  her  as  the 
“ chief  angel  ” at  the  wedding. 
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Bath  and  Wells,  George  Hooper,  Bishop  of,  9 
Bath  Brussels  lace  industry,  the,  12,  26 
Bayham,  Lord,  10 ; approached  by  Humphry  with 
reference  to  his  debts,  157,  158,  160 
Beasly,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  228 
Beauclerc,  Lady  Diana,  vases  designed  by,  105 
Beaufort,  Henry,  Duke  of,  22,  28 
, portrait,  of  81 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  amateur  artist,  112 

Beck,  F.,  violinist,  in  Bath,  23 

Beckford,  William,  Humphry’s  visit  to,  183,  184 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  statue  of,  205 

Beechey,  Sir  William,  his  portrait  of  Wilkie,  206 

, his  relations  with  the  R.A.,  187 

Begby,  Mr.,  151 

Behnes,  William,  his  drawing  of  Upcott,  233 
Belle  lie,  20  note 
Bellingham.  Lady,  portraits  of,  83 
Belvoir  Castle,  197 
Benares,  Humphry  in,  5,  146,  15 1 
Benham  Valence,  Berkshire,  94 
Berkeley,  Earl  of,  his  family  group,  94-96 
Berkeley  Castle,  Humphry’s  family  group  at, 
29  note,  93-96 

Bernard,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  202 
Berrington,  sailing  ship,  144,  148 
Berry,  Miss,  her  Journals,  65 
Bicester,  228 

Bickerton,  Sir  Richard,  his  services  to  Humphry,  103  j 
Binford,  Mr.,  16 

Billing,  William  Humphry,  rector  of,  10,  16  note, 
66,  87,  88 

Birmingham,  Humphry  visits,  29,  31 

, Lord  George  Gordon  in,  199 

, Wilkinson’s  Iron  Foundry,  229 

Blake,  William,  his  marriage,  201 

, Humphry’s  friendship  with,  216,  217 

Bland,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  83 
Blandford,  153 

Bleackley,  Horace,  Ladies  Fair  and  Frail,  62  note 


Blenheim,  Humphry  visits,  30,  31 
Blizard,  Joseph,  auctioneer,  104 
Bloxworth,  153 

Blundell,  Henry,  art  collector,  91 
Booking  Hall,  35  note 

Bologna,  Academy  of,  grants  Humphry  a diploma, 

3.  8 

, Humphry  in,  49,  65-68 

, Marchant  in,  47 

Bond,  Benjamin,  Turkey  merchant,  22  note 
Bone,  Henry,  enameller,  his  copy  of  Romney’s 
portrait  of  Humphry,  208 

, his  work  after  Humphry,  83,  90 

Boodle,  Mr.,  agent  for  Lord  Berkeley,  95 
Bootham,  Miss,  125 
Boothby,  Penelope,  monument  to,  74 
Borde,  Andrew,  his  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge, 231 

Borghese,  Prince,  Humphry’s  work  for,  49,  68,  69 
Borghese,  Princess,  74 
Boston,  Mass.,  218 

Boswell,  James,  his  Life  of  Johnson,  89 

, on  Cambridge,  65 

, on  Mrs.  Nicol,  139 

Bott,  J.,  official  at  Windsor,  186 
Boulogne,  47 

Bourgeois,  Sir  Francis,  his  relations  with  the  R.A., 
184 

Bovey  Tracy,  Lewis  family  of,  67 
Bowles,  Oldfield,  landscape  by,  52 
Boydell,  John,  his  career,  122 

, Humphry’s  relations  with,  122-139 

, portraits  of,  126,  139,  140 

Boydell,  Miss  Mary,  Humphry’s  attentions  to, 
and  correspondence  with,  22,  122-139,  157 

, portraits  of,  125-128,  135,  136,  139,  225 

Braconsfield,  155 
Brand,  engraver,  233 
i Brandenburg  House,  94 
Braunton,  North  Devon,  9,  156  note 
Brawn,  Robert,  Humphry’s  letters  to,  185,  186 
Bread  Riots,  the,  175  note 
Brewerne,  Sir  Charles  Cope  of,  157 
Bridgewater,  Francis  Henry,  eighth  Earl  of,  his 
mansion,  206 
Brighton,  68 

, Mrs.  Abington  at,  181 

Bristol,  Collins  of,  20 

, Nugent,  M.P.  for,  27 

— — -,  Upcott  in,  230 

Bristol  Hot  Wells,  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  death  at,  178, 

179 

Bristol,  Augustus  John  Hervey,  third  Earl  of,  32 
note  ; his  relations  with  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  100, 140 

, patron  of  Banks,  71 

, portraits  of,  81,  99,  226 

Bristol,  Countess  of,  9 

j British  Institution,  Pall  Mall,  205,  210,  217 
t British  Museum,  the,  Upcott  MSS.  in,  1,  3,  12  note, 

! 141, 227, 232 

| Brocket  Hall,  ceiling  by  Durno  and  Mortimer  at, 

! 73  note 
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Bromsgrove,  29 
Brooke,  fifth  Lord,  96  note 
Brown,  Mrs.,  124 
Brown,  P.,  222 

Browne,  William,  trustee  for  Mrs.  Paine,  45 
Buccleuch,  Duchess  of,  portrait  of,  53 
Buchan,  David,  eleventh  Earl,  Humphry’s  corre- 
spondence with,  199,  203,  204 
Buckhurst,  Baroness,  her  succession,  157 

, portrait  of,  83 

Buckhurst  Park,  195 

Buckingham,  Miss,  portrait  of,  77 

Buckingham  Palace,  portrait  at,  27  note 

Buller,  Mrs.,  63 

Bullock,  sculptor,  30 

Bullstrode,  120 

Bunbury,  Lady  Sarah,  portrait  of,  83 
Buonaparte,  Pauline,  her  marriage,  49 
Burgess,  Thomas,  art-master,  17 
Burgh  and  Barker,  Messrs.,  148 
Burke,  Edmund,  executor  of  Reynolds’  will,  155 

, his  portrait  at  Knole,  203 

, his  services  to  Humphry,  119 

Burke,  Richard,  portrait  of,  80,  81,  223 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  the,  83 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  100 
Bute,  John,  first  Marquess  of,  188 
Butler,  Dr.,  organist  of  Ranelagh,  62  note 
Butler,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  80 

Byng,  Frederick,  Humphry’s  portrait  of,  164,  i65(  I 
167,  224 

Byng,  Gerard,  portrait  of,  93,  223 
Byng,  Hon.  John,  Humphry’s  portrait  of,  161, 
163-167,  220 

Byng,  Mrs.,  her  letters  to  Humphry,  164,  166 
r 

Calais,  47 

, burgesses  of,  137 

Calcutta,  Asiatic  Society  of,  3 
, Daniell’s  views  of,  151 

, Humphry  in,  5,  119,  126-131,  139-147,  152, 

226 

Cambridge,  Pitt’s  statue  at,  206 

Cambridge,  Miss,  portrait  of,  93 

Cambridge,  Mrs.  R.  O.,  25  note,  63 

Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  his  reputation  as  a wit,  j 

65 

, Humphry  s friendship  with,  63-65,  91,  107,  j 

129 

, portrait  of,  92,  223 

Camden,  Frances,  Marchioness,  of,  188 
Camden,  John  Pratt,  first  Marquis  of,  10,  188 

, Marquis,  approached  by  Humphry  with 

reference  to  his  Indian  debts,  147,  150,  157,  158, 
160 

Campbell,  Lord  and  Lady  Frederick,  104  and  note 
Canary  Islands,  the,  141 
Candid  Review,  The,  108 
Canton,  E.I.C.  station  in,  141 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Humphry  at,  126,  128  137, 
141,  148,  226 

, Macartney,  Governor  of,  103  note 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  George  Yonge,  Governor  of  ’ 
167,  174 

Capo  di  Monte,  Humphry  at,  55,  56 
Caracci,  the,  68 

Carr,  Lady  Charlotte,  her  death,  197 
Carr,  William  Holwell,  Humphry’s  correspondence 
with,  197,  198 
Carter,  Mr.,  112 

Carter,  George,  exhibits  at  the  Society  of  Artists,  52 

Carter,  John,  draughtsman,  203 

Carter’s  History  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  231 

Carwardine,  Penelope,  miniaturist,  62  note 

Carwardine,  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs.,  62 

Casali,  Cardinal,  Governor  of  Rome,  49,  54,  57 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  patron  of  arts,  70 

Castello  Gondolplio,  50 

Caton,  William,  his  daughter’s  portrait,  81 

Cavan,  Earl  of,  210 

Cento,  68 

Ceylon,  10  note 

Chambers,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Justice  in  Bengal,  14 1 
Chambers,  Sir  William,  architect,  44  note 
Chambery,  47 

Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  the,  97,  98 
Chantilly,  47 

Charlemont,  James,  first  Earl,  his  services  to  Hum- 
phry, 98 

Charles  I.,  King,  Strange’s  print  of,  226 
Charles  II.,  King,  229 

, his  Restoration,  9,  185 

, miniature  of,  163 

Charles  Edward,  Prince,  portraits  of,  50,  221-223 
Charleton,  Dr.  Rice,  Gainsborough’s  portrait  of,  27 
Charlotte,  Princess,  her  death,  15 

, her  governesses,  1 77 

, portrait  of,  82 

Charlotte,  Queen,  her  taste  in  art,  88 

, portraits  of,  46,  82,  225 

Chatham,  Mary,  Countess  of,  181 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of,  his  estates,  184 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  his  Amphitryon,  230 

Cheltenham,  81  note,  98 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  portrait  of,  223 

Chiari,  portrait  by,  221 

Chichester,  Bishop  of,  66 

Chigwell,  Essex,  142 

Chilcot,  Thomas,  organist,  and  composer,  22 
Child’s  Bank,  Humphry’s  account  at,  63,  66,  67,  69 
Chiswick,  Trebuck,  Vicar  of,  160 
Christie’s  auction  rooms,  84  note,  196,  220 
Cipriani,  G.  B.,  Humphry  visits  studio  of,  44 
Circe,  Reynolds’  picture  of,  32,  99 
Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  2nd  Earl  of,  letters  of, 
230,  231 

Clarendon,  Lord,  Humphry’s  correspondence  with, 
202,  203,  205 

, on  Humphry’s  picture  of  the  Ladies  Walde- 

grave,  in,  112 
Clark,  Lady,  119 
Clarke,  Sir  Robert,  119  note 
Claude  Lorraine,  pictures  by,  87,  205 
Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  Lord  Mayor,  229 
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Cleaveland,  General,  portrait  of,  93,  221 
Cleaveland,  Rev.  Ezra,  Rector  of  Honiton,  9 
Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  53,  54,  55 
Clermont,  47 

Clifford,  Sophia,  Lady  de,  governess  to  Princess 
Charlotte,  177 
College  of  Heralds,  the,  7 
Collett,  Genoese  consul,  8(3 
Collier,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  87 
Collins’  Peerage,  7 note 

Collins,  Richard,  miniature  painter,  his  friendship 
with  Humphry,  21,  91 

Collins,  Samuel,  miniature  painter,  Gainsborough’s 
portrait  of,  221 

, his  career,  20,  21,  35 

, Humphry  a pupil  of,  4,  17,  18,  20 

Coiman,  George,  dramatist,  at  Richmond  House, 
102 

— — , Humphry’s  friendship  with,  129 

, Humphry’s  portrait  of,  120  note 

Coin  St.  Dennis,  Gloucestershire,  21 1 note 
Compton,  Lady  Mary,  portrait  of,  194 
Connolly,  Lady  Louisa,  her  portrait,  77,  83 
Conyngham,  Hon.  Bruton,  portrait  of,  220 
Cook,  George  Frederick,  portrait  of,  82 
Coombe  Bank,  104 
Cooper,  Miss,  124,  204 
Cooper,  Samuel,  miniaturist,  82 
Cooper,  Sir  Grey,  amateur  artist,  65 
Cope,  Sir  Charles,  his  daughter’s  marriage,  157 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  painter,  his  letter  to 
Humphry,  201 

, his  relations  with  the  R.A.,  1S4 

, Humphry  on,  102 

, on  Humphry,  90,  91 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  junior,  afterwards  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  his  education,  161 
Copley,  Mary  Singleton,  90 
Corby,  Sir  John  and  Lady,  portraits  of,  77 
Corilla,  poetess,  64  note 
Cornwallis,  Charles,  first  Marquis,  bust  of,  74 

, in  India,  133,  145,  148,  150,  158,  163 

, portrait  of,  226 

Correggio,  his  work  in  Parma,  O9,  226 
Corsham,  Humphry  at,  24 
Cosway,  Mrs.,  her  bust  by  Banks,  74 

, her  marriage,  58,  74 

Cosway,  Richard,  his  marriage,  58,  74 

, Humphry  on,  45,  127,  129,  130 

, Humphry’s  friendship  with,  25,  44 

, his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Tickell,  24  note 

, his  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Udney,  175 

Cotes,  Francis,  his  fees,  95 
Courtenay,  Henry,  16 

Courtney,  William,  of  Powderham  Castle,  9 
Courtney,  William,  third  Viscount,  158 
Courtowu,  Mary,  Countess  of,  182 
Coutts,  Messrs.,  Humphry’s  account  with,  118,  204 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Humphry  at,  181,  183 

, Smirke,  architect  of,  207 

Cowper,  George  Nassau,  third  Earl,  his  services  to 
Humphry,  57,  58,  00 


Cowper,  William,  poet,  197 
Cox,  M.P.  for  Somerset,  63 

Craven,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of,  her  career,  and 
portrait,  94,  95 

Craven,  Earl  of,  portraits  of,  Si,  94,  95,  140 
Graven,  Hon.  Berkeley,  portrait  of,  94,  55 
Craven,  Hon.  Keppel,  portrait  of,  95 
Crewe,  John,  portrait  of,  221 
Crewe,  Lord  and  Lady,  209,  210 
Crewe,  Mrs.,  96  note,  101 

, invites  Humphry  to  Crewe  Hall,  76  note 

, portrait  of,  105,  140 

Crompton,  Mr.,  portrait  of,  220 
Crosse,  Richard,  Humphry’s  friendship  with,  25 
Crow,  Miss,  41 
Crow,  Mr.,  45,  46 

Cumberland,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  patrons  of 
Humphry,  55 

, portraits  of,  53,  56,  81 

, their  marriage,  69  note 

Cunningham,  Alan,  70 

Cunningham,  Major-General,  portrait  of,  221 
Currie,  Dr.,  attends  Humphry,  21 1 
Curteis,  rector  of  Sevenoaks,  157 
Curzon,  Mary,  portrait  of,  83 
Curzon,  Sir  George,  portrait  of,  83 
Curzon,  Sir  Nathaniel,  portrait  of,  83 
Cusworth  House,  Yorkshire,  39 

Da  Costa,  E.  M.,  222,  230 
Dale,  Mr.,  13,  14 

Dalton,  Richard,  librarian  to  George  III.,  193,  226 
Dance,  George,  his  portrait  of  Humphry,  222 
Daniell,  Thomas,  R.A.,  no,  112,  233 

, his  journey  to  the  Cape,  174 

, his  letter  to  Humphry,  151,  152 

, portrait  of,  220 

Daniell,  William,  R.A.,  no,  112 
Darley,  Mrs.,  printseller,  51 
Dartford,  124 
Dash  wood,  Miss,  122,  125 
Davis,  Mr.  and  Miss,  178 
Dawson,  Miss,  124,  125 
Day  and  Haghe,  lithographers,  233 
Dayes,  Edward,  pupil  of  Pether,  92 
Dayrolles,  correspondence  of,  230 
Deal,  12 1 

Deare,  John  (?),  on  Etou,  161 
Delhi,  Humphry  in,  129,  151 
Denman,  Ann,  175  note 
Deptford,  228 

Derby,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of,  131  note 
, her  portraits,  220,  221 

Derry,  Bishop  of,  brother  and  heir  of  Lord  Bristol, 
100 

, patron  of  Banks,  71-73 

Devis,  Arthur  W.,  portrait  painter,  in  Bengal,  152 

, possible  allusion  to,  1 78 

Devon,  William,  ninth  Earl  of,  15S  note 
Devonshire,  Humphry’s  enthusiasm  for,  158 
Devonshire  Club,  the,  158 
Devonshire,  Georgiana,  Duchess  of,  27  note 
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Devonshire,  Georgiana,  Duchess  of,  Humphry’s 
portrait  of,  83,  140,  220,  221 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  quoted,  37 
Dijon,  47,  48 

Dilettanti  Society,  the,  Lawrence  as  painter  to,  1S9 

, their  interest  in  Barry,  204 

Dillon,  Viscount,  portrait  of,  80,  Si 
Ditchley,  30 

Dixon,  Fanny,  portrait  of,  221 
Domenichino,  painter,  68,  221 
Domesday  Book,  the,  7,  104 
Dorking,  Rook’s  Nest,  78 

Dorset,  Earls  of,  portraits  of,  83,  195  note,  226 
Dorset,  Mary,  Countess  of,  her  portrait,  194 
Dorset,  Arabella  Diana,  Duchess  of,  her  portrait, 
161,  192 

, Humphry’s  correspondence  with,  189-196 

Dorset,  Lionel,  first  Duke  of,  159,  195  note 
Dorset,  John  Frederick  Sackville,  third  Duke  of,  his 
marriage  and  children,  157,  187 

, his  relations  with  Baccelli,  101  note,  102 

, his  relations  with  Mrs.  Horton,  69  note 

, Humphry’s  portraits  of,  5,  80,  S3,  156,  195, 

215 

, patron  of  Humphry,  4,  5,  48,  50,  59,  102, 

120, 140, 155, 161-163, 181, 190-196, 199,203 
, patron  of  Romney,  4,  48 

, patron  of  William  Humphry,  10,  59,  60,  66, 

157.  163 

Dorset,  George,  fourth  Earl  of,  157,  187 

, his  portrait,  192,  194 

Dorset,  Charles,  fifth  Duke  of,  192  note 
Douglas,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  220 
Dover,  47,  66,  68 
Downman,  John,  in  Exeter,  198 
Drayton,  Viscount  Sackville  of,  63  note 
Droeshout  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  98 
Drury  Lane,  Mrs.  Abington  at,  180 
Dublin,  Collins  in,  4,  18,  20,  35 

, Humphry  in,  4,  18,  21 

, Lord  Rothes  in,  34 

, Spicer  in,  51 

Dulwich  College,  24 
Dulwich  Gallery,  24  note 
Dundas,  Hon.  Robert,  147 
Dunstan,  Jeffrey,  Mayor  of  Garrett,  152 
Dunstanville,  Lord  and  Lady,  patrons  of  Humphry, 
209 

Dunster,  John,  9 

Duppa’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  233 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  21 1 

Dumo,  James,  his  career,  73  note 

, in  Rome,  73 

, Spicer  on,  52,  53 

Dyer,  Charles,  on  Mrs.  Nicol,  138,  139 
Dysart,  Lionel,  Earl  of,  106 

Earl  of  Oxford,  East  Indiaman,  148 

East  India  Company,  the,  Caton,  servant  of,  81 

, Humphry’s  claim  against,  2,  147,  150 

, John  Humfrey,  servant  of,  217 

, their  treatment  of  Hastings,  120  note 
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East  India  Company,  the,  Urmston,  servant  of,  141 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  27  note 

Edinburgh,  Lord  Buchan’s  house  in,  204 

, scenery  of,  198 

Edmunds,  cabinet  maker,  92 
Edmundson,  Joseph,  Mowbray  Herald  Extra,  7 
Edridge,  Henry,  pupil  of  Pether,  92 
Edward  III.,  King,  and  his  Queen,  historical  picture 
of,  134 

Edward  VI.,  King,  9 

Edwards,  Edward,  his  intercourse  with  Humphry, 
100 

, portrait  of,  223 

Egremont,  Countess  of,  commissions  Blake,  216 
Egremont,  Earl  of,  his  Claude,  205 

, pays  Humphry  ^100  a year,  210 

Egypt,  campaign  in,  21 1 

Elgin,  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of,  liis  collection  of 
marbles,  205,  209 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  185 

Elliott,  surgeon,  attempts  to  murder  Miss  Boydell, 

13S 

Elliott,  Miss,  actress,  portrait  of,  81 
Ellis,  Deputy  John,  on  Miss  Boydell,  138 
Emma,  engraving  of,  139 
Engleheart,  George,  miniaturist,  77 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  93  note 
Enoch,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  101 
Essex,  George,  fifth  Earl  of,  189,  209  note 
Essex,  Countess  of,  209 
Eta,  Northumberland,  198 
Eton  College,  Humphry  on,  160,  161 
Euston,  George,  Earl  of,  marries  Lady  M.  Walde- 
grave,  106,  109 

Euston,  Maria,  Countess  of,  her  portrait,  109-112 
Evans’  auction  rooms,  78,  82,  232 
Evans,  R.  H.,  bookseller,  228,  229 
Evelyn  family,  the,  82 

Evelyn,  John,  his  Diary  discovered  by  Upcott,  230, 

231 

Evelyn,  Lady,  entertains  Upcott,  230,  231 
Exeter,  153 

, Captain  Ley  of,  144 

, James  White  of,  204-209,  212 

, Humphry  in,  18,  19,  106 

, relief  of,  9 

. , W.  Hohvell  Carr  in,  197,  198 

Exmoutli,  209 

Fair  Geraldine,  Humphry’s  drawing  of,  120  note 
Falmouth,  119 

Farington,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  8 note 

, his  letter  to  Humphry,  126,  133 

, in  Paris,  189 

, Miss  Boydell  on,  130,  131 

, portrait  of,  220 

Farington,  Mrs.,  132 

Farren,  Elizabeth,  in  The  Widow  Bclmore,  131 
Faulding,  Mrs.,  her  linen  warehouse,  5 
Feneton  Bridges,  battle  of,  9,  11 
Formers,  Jack,  of  Sevcnoaks,  141 
I Ferrara,  68 
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Fetherstonhaugh,  Sir  Harry,  58 
Fielding,  Henry,  36  note  ; Tom  Jones,  29 
Fielding,  Sir  John,  Police  Magistrate,  36 

, his  portrait,  220 

Filmer,  Mr.,  213 

Fisher  Collection,  the,  46  note,  107  note,  14 1,  180 
note 

Fisher,  Kitty,  portrait  of,  83 
Fittler,  James,  engraver,  224 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  portrait  of,  223 
Flaxman,  John,  sculptor,  70 

, his  statues  of  Pitt  and  Reynolds,  207,  208 

, Humphry’s  friendship  with,  91,  207 

, Humphry’s  portrait  of,  83,  223 

, in  Paris,  189 

Flaxman,  Mrs.,  Mrs.  Udney  on,  175 
Florence,  Academy  of,  grants  Humphry  a diploma, 
3.8 

Florence,  Humphry  in,  4,  49,  57,  62,  65 

, Marchant  in,  47 

Fontaine,  Mrs.,  99 
Fontainebleau,  47 

Fonthill,  Beckford’s  seat  at,  183,  184 
Forrest,  Bridget,  daughter  of  Commander,  164  note 
Fortescue,  Hugh,  first  Earl,  Humphry’s  acquaint- 
ance with,  158,  209 
Fortune  Teller,  the,  miniature  of,  116 
Fox,  Charles  James,  his  elections,  21  note 

, his  portrait,  223 

, Nollekens’  bust  of,  91 

Fox,  sailing  ship, 

Francis,  sailing  ship,  Humphry  sails  to  India  on, 
121-127,  140-142 

Franklin,  Millicent,  portrait  of,  221 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  49  note 

, Goupy,  cabinet  painter  to,  107  note 

Frederick,  Kitty,  portrait  of,  222,  223,  225 
Free  Society  of  Artists,  the,  201 
Freeman,  John,  portrait  of,  83 
French,  Jeffrey,  81 

French,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  80,  81,  1 73-1 75 
French  Revolution,  the,  ruins  Boydell’s  trade,  123 
Frocester  Hill,  29 
Fuseli,  Henry,  in  Paris,  189 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  his  portrait  of  Collins,  221 

, his  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  221 

— — , his  portrait  of  Garrick,  29,  30 

, his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell, 

24  note 

, his  relations  with  musicians,  23  note 

, his  work  and  methods,  26,  26-28,  102,  115 

, in  Bath,  23,  24,  26 

Gandon,  James,  architect,  54 

Gandy,  Joseph,  his  sketch  for  Humphry’s  tomb,  8 
Ganganelli  (Pope  Clement  XIV.),  50  note 
Gardiner,  Williamj  Groom  Porter  at  St.  James’s, 
66,  220 

Gardnor,  John,  candidate  for  the  chaplaincy  at 
the  R.A.,  201 

Garrick,  David,  his  friends  in  Bath,  28  note 
, on  Mrs.  Abiugton,  182 


Garrick,  David,  portraits  of,  29,  30,  53,  203 

, publication  of  his  correspondence,  231 

, Garrick,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  53 
| Garrick  Club,  the,  98 
Garvey,  Edmund,  R.A.,  in  Paris,  189 
Gawthorp,  93  note 
Gay,  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  21 
i Geddes,  Alexander,  Battle  oj  the  Bards,  228  note 
Geneva,  198 
Genoa,  Humphry  at,  49 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  quoted,  21 1 note,  215 
George  II.,  King,  15 

, his  death,  18 

| George  III.,  King,  attack  on,  175 

I , Dalton,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  Gems  for, 

193 

1 , his  accession,  18 

, his  bootmaker,  5 note 

, his  eyesight,  213 

, his  taste  in  art,  88 

, Humphry  his  Portrait  Painter  in  Crayon,  5, 

155.  156,  158,  185,  186 

, Lawrence,  Portrait  Painter  to,  189 

, portrait  of,  225 

— ■ — , purchases  Humphry’s  work,  35 

, refuses  to  sanction  the  election  of  Wyatt 

as  P.R.A.,  185-187 

George  IV.,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  Humphry  Miniature 
Painter  to,  204 

, Spicer,  enamel  painter  to,  51 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  63 
Giardini,  Felici,  in  Bath,  2 3 
Gibbon,  Edmund,  94  note 
Gidley,  Mr.,  his  portrait,  34 
Giffard,  Mr.,  109 
Giffard,  Sir  Ambrose,  194  note 
Gifford,  John,  Police  Magistrate,  194  note 
Gifford,  William,  his  quarrel  with  Wolcot,  228 
Gilchrist’s  Life  of  Blake  quoted,  216 
Gillray,  James,  his  engraving  of  Master  Lamb,  223, 
224 

Gilpin,  Sawrey,  Spicer  on,  53 
Glasgow,  statue  of  Pitt  in,  207 
Gloucester,  Humphry  visits,  28,  29,  31 

, John  Hooper,  Bishop  of,  9,  29,  185 

Gloucester,  Maria,  Duchess  of,  49  note,  55 

, her  commissions  to  Humphry,  106 

, portraits  of,  82,  105 

Gloucester,  William  Henry,  first  Duke  of,  his  services 
to  Humphry,  49,  54,  55,  58,  59,  62,  65,  109,  no 
Gloucester,  William  Frederick,  second  Duke  of,  his 
portrait,  62 

Glynn,  John,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  54 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  64  note 

, his  portrait  at  Knole,  203 

, Upcott’s  illustrations  of,  196 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  Humphry  visits  in  prison,  199 
Gore,  Mr.,  58 

Goulburn,  Australia,  10  note 

Goulding,  Mr.,  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
120  note 

Goupy,  water-colour  group  by,  107,  115 
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Grace  Collection,  the,  156  note 
Grafton,  Duke  and  Duchess  of,  106,  no 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  his  relations  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
69  note 

Grafton  Gallery,  32  note 

Graham,  George,  F.R.S.,  19 

Graham,  Marquis  of,  portrait  of,  80 

Granard,  Lady,  portrait  of,  93-95 

Grant,  George,  actor,  181 

Grantham,  Lady,  portrait  of,  105 

Graves,  Algernon,  his  suggestion  re  Humphry,  113 

, on  Reynolds'  letter,  ior 

Gravesend,  121,  124 

Gray,  Thomas,  his  epitaph  on  Sir  W.  P.  Williams, 
20  note 

, on  the  Leasowes,  29  note 

— ■ — , Upcott’s  illustrations  of,  196 
Gray,  William,  publishes  Evelyn’s  Diary , 231 
Green,  Amos,  John  and  Benjamin,  on  “ Joey,”  62 
Green,  Valentine,  engraver,  his  friendship  with 
Humphry,  62 
Greenland,  Mr.,  143 
Grenville,  Mr.,  patron  of  Banks,  71-73 
Grenville,  Lord,  147,  150 
Greville,  Henry  Algernon,  96  note 
Greville,  Miss,  portrait  of,  46 

Greville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folk,  Humphry’s  portraits 
of,  96,  97,  222,  223 
Griffiths,  Mrs.,  205 
Grimes,  Mr.,  portrait  of,  220 
Gronow,  Captain,  on  Hobey,  5 note 
Grosvenor,  Lady,  portrait  of,  81 
Grove,  The,  seat  of  Lord  Clarendon,  202,  203 
Guard,  Mr.,  14 
Guercino,  225 

Guidi,  Count  dei,  Governor  of  Capo  di  Monte,  56 
Guido,  art  critic,  53 
Guido,  painter,  his  work  in  Bologna,  68 
Guildhall  Library,  London,  origin  of,  231 
Gulston,  Joseph,  sale  of  his  collection,  131 

Hadfield,  Miss,  her  marriage,  58,  74 

Hagley,  Humphry  visits,  29,  31 

Hall,  John,  engraver,  portrait  of,  81 

Hall,  Mr.,  Humphry  visits,  189 

Halley,  astronomer,  19  note 

Halliday,  Simon,  banker,  159 

Hampden,  John,  portrait  of,  82 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  services  to  Humphry,  59 

Hamilton,  Hon.  C.,  184 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  assists  Humphry  in  Naples, 
56.  57 

Hamilton,  William,  his  friendship  with  Humphry, 
54 

, his  wmrk  in  pastel,  82 

Hampton  Court,  Ladies  Waldegrave  at  Stud  House, 
106,  107,  no 

, Sir  George  Yonge  at,  168-172,  174 

Hanbury,  Mrs.,  213 

Hancock  Museum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  222 
Hanger,  Colonel,  portrait  of,  221 
Harcourt,  Elizabeth,  Countess,  181 


Harding,  G.  P.,  his  portrait  of  Upcott,  233 
Hardwick,  Philip,  second  Earl,  amateur  artist,  65 
Hare,  Rev.  James,  210,  21 1 
Harewood,  Lord,  portrait  of,  82 
Harlow,  G.  H.,  his  portrait  of  West,  224 
Harold  House,  Bedfordshire,  81  note 
Harper,  Colonel,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Oude, 
146,  226 

Harris,  Thomas,  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  207 

Hart,  Charles  Henry,  218 

Hartford  Bridge,  183 

Hartley,  Mrs.,  her  portrait,  54 

Harwich,  63 

Hastings,  Mrs.  Humphry  at,  187,  188 
Hastings,  Mrs.  Warren,  her  services  to  Humphry, 
119,  120 

, Humphry’s  portrait  of,  82,  223 

Hastings,  Warren,  bust  of,  74 

, Humphry’s  portrait  of,  81,  120  note,  220.  221, 

226 

, leaves  India,  129,  132,  145 

, Lord  Bateman  on,  120  note 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  230 
Hay,  Lord,  197 
J Haydon,  B.  R.,  156  note 
, Hayley,  William,  226 

I , on  Humphry,  84 

! Hayward,  Clarina,  portrait  of,  221 
Heaphy,  his  work  attributed  to  Humphry,  84  note 
Hearne,  James,  his  daughter  Caroline,  11S 
Heaviside,  John,  F.R.S.,  surgeon,  190 
Helps,  Mr.,  3 note 
I Heralds’  Office,  104 
Herries,  Sir  Robert,  banker,  118 
Hertford,  Francis,  second  Marquis  of,  188 

, Humphry’s  letter  to,  109,  no 

Hervey,  Augustus,  portrait  of,  99 

, son  and  heir  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  roo 

Hervey,  Hon.  William,  roo 
Hervey,  Lord,  of  Ickworth,  95  note 
[ Hewlett,  school-mistress,  227 
Hibernian  Magazine,  the,  21 

Hickey,  Thomas,  portrait  painter,  in  Calcutta,  129, 

152 

Hill,  Joseph,  Humphry’s  correspondence  with,  197 

Hill,  Mr.,  servant  of  the  E.I.C.,  145 

Hill,  Mrs.  Diana,  miniaturist,  in  India,  144,  152 

Hinton  St.  George,  200 

History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  The,  79  note 

Hitch,  Charles,  portrait  of,  81 

Iloare,  Henry,  banker,  his  collectiou  of  pictures,  24 
Hoare,  Sir  Richard,  24  note 
Hoare,  William,  portrait  painter,  103 
j Hobey,  bootmaker,  5 and  note 
j Hodges,  Miss,  portrait  of,  223 
I Hodges,  Mr.,  owner  of  the  Leasowes,  31 
! Hodges,  William,  his  Indian  views,  152 

, portraits  by,  221 

j , Humphry’s  friendship  with,  25 

Hogarth,  William,  155  note 

I , his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  131 

Holland,  63 
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Holland’s  music  shop,  5,  159 
Holman,  Joseph  George,  actor,  131 
Holroyd,  Serena,  on  Lady  Craven,  94 
Holwell  Carr,  William,  197,  198 
Homfrey,  John,  settles  at  Honiton,  9 
Homfry,  John,  Knight,  7,  11 
Honiton,  103,  120,  121 

, Humphry  family’s  connection  with,  9,  156 

note,  185 

, Humphry’s  birth  and  education  at,  3,  11 

, Humphry’s  reputation  in,  219 

, Murch,  watchmaker  of,  19 

, pottery  at,  31 

Hoole,  John,  89  ; portrait  of,  222,  223 
Hooper  family,  the,  its  coat  of  arms,  8,  1 1 
Hooper,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  9,  156  note 
Hooper,  George,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  9 
Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  9,  29,  185 
Hope,  Thomas,  his  collection,  102  note 
Hopkins,  Bond,  his  portrait  by  Humphry,  22 
Hopkins,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John,  22 
note 

Hopkins,  “ Vulture,”  22  note 

Hoppner,  John,  his  portrait  of  Lady  Euston,  in 

, his  portrait  of  Pitt,  207 

, his  relations  with  the  R.A.,  187 

Hornblow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  portraits  of,  77 
Horne,  Dr.  T.,  his  school  at  Chiswick,  160,  161 
Horne,  Sir  William,  Attorney-General,  160  note 
Horsley,  Dr.,  portrait  of,  223 

Horton,  Mrs.  Anne,  her  portrait,  221  ; in  Venice, 
62,  68,  69 

Hough,  Dr.,  his  monument,  31 

Huddersfield  collection  of  letters  to  Humphry, 
209  note 

Humfrey,  John,  of  Massachusetts,  217 
Humphrey,  Dr.  Otis,  his  Humphreys  Family  in 
America,  the,  10  note,  217 
Humphrey,  George,  dealer  in  shells,  222 
Humphries,  David,  American  statesman  and  poet, 
visits  Humphry,  217,  21S 

Humphry  family,  the,  early  history  of,  2,  7,  104, 
185,  196,  217 

, coat  of  arms  of,  8,  ir,  226 

, revive  claim  on  India  Office,  151 

Humphry,  Ann,  her  death,  10 
Humphry,  Betty,  13 

Humphry,  Dr.  Lawrence,  principal  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  185 
Humphry,  George,  his  career,  9,11 

, his  death,  16,  18,  156  note 

Humphry,  Henry,  grandfather  of  Ozias,  9,  156  note 
Humphry,  Myra  Elizabeth  Woodgate,  10 
Humphry,  Mary  Anne,  210 

Humphry,  Mrs.,  as  a lace-maker,  11-17,  34,  59,  66, 
139,  158.  159 

, her  death  and  monument,  156,  157 

, her  correspondence  with  her  son,  14-16,  33,  86 

, her  relations  with  her  son,  60,  62,  66,  67,  119, 

103,  119-122,  133,  14S 
, portrait  of,  12 1 

Humphry,  Mrs.  William,  her  correspondence,  187 


Humphry,  Ozias — 

sources  of  information  concerning,  1-3,  11 
his  membership  of  artistic  societies,  4,  6.  See 
under  Royal  Academy,  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  Society  of  Artists 

his  friends,  correspondence,  and  sitters  5.  See 
under  the  names  of  his  friends  and  sitters 
his  relations  with  his  natural  son,  William 
Upcott,  1,  2,  6,  227-229,  232,  233 
his  pride  in  his  family,  2,  7-9,  2 17-2 19 
his  relations  with  his  brother,  2,  35,  59-61,  160, 
210 

his  relations  with  his  mother,  11-17,  59.  120-122, 
156 

his  birth  and  education,  3,  11,  12 
attends  Shipley’s  School  of  Drawing,  3,  12-17 
studies  miniature  painting  in  Bath,  under  Collins, 
4,  17,  18,  20 
visits  Ireland,  4,  18 
his  bookplate,  8 

practises  miniature  painting  in  Exeter,  18 
buys  a watch,  19 

practises  miniature  painting  in  Bath,  living  with 
the  Linley  family,  20-24,  26-28,  178 
his  Fortunatus’  purse,  22,  134,  135 
his  introduction  to  Reynolds,  24-26,  99 
his  tour  on  leaving  Bath,  28-31 
settles  in  London,  4,  31-38 
exhibits  at  the  Society  of  Artists,  4,  6,  35,  46 
his  furniture,  37,  38,  104,  105 
is  injured  by  a fall,  4,  38 

his  unsuccessful  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Paine,  39 
visits  Knole  with  Romney,  4,48 
visits  Italy,  4,  45-75.  85 
returns  to  London,  4,  85-92 

his  work  and  position  as  a miniature  painter, 
76-84,  189,  265 
his  paintings  in  oil,  4,  93-105 
his  picture  of  the  Ladies  Waldegrave,  3,  93, 
1 06-1 16 

his  copy  of  Shakespeare’s  portrait,  97,  120,  222, 
226 

exhibits  at  the  R.A.,  4,  93,  102,  106,  107,  116, 
155,  167,  180,  210 

his  relations  with  Miss  Boydell,  22,  1 22-1 39,  157 
visits  India,  1,  2,  4,  81,  97,  99,  101-105,  116-154, 
190,  214,  222 

his  claim  against  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude,  2, 
157-160,  190 

resumes  miniature  painting  in  London,  5,  159 
his  eyesight  fails,  5,  38,  154,  159,  175,  190,  192, 
212,  213 

adopts  crayon  as  a medium,  5,  154-156,  163,  167, 

215 

as  Portrait  Painter  in  Crayons  to  George  III., 
155.  185 

quarrels  with  his  patrons,  161-175,  189 
visits  Fonthill,  183,  184 

relinquishes  his  artistic  career,  and  seeks  a 
position  with  emolument,  5,  1 90-193,  196,  210 
his  death,  6,  211,  212 
obituary  notices  of,  6,  2 12-2 15 
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Humphry,  Ozias — continued — 
characteristics  of,  6,  33,  35,  97,  123,  152,  154,  213 
sale  of  his  pictures,  220-222 
engravings  after  his  work,  223-226 
Humphry,  Ozias  William,  10 

Humphry,  Rev.  William,  his  brother’s  executor, 
195,  212 

, his  correspondence  with  his  brother,  35,  36, 

50,  58-69,  86-89,  101-104,  1 1 7,  120-122, 
i33.  I37>  139,  141-148.  156.  200,  211 

, his  letters  to  his  wife,  187 

, his  marriage,  2,  10,  58-61,  66-68,  130,  135 

, his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  xo,  59,  60, 

66,  157,  163 

, Miss  Boydell’s  letters  to,  132,  133,  135 

, purchases  his  brother’s  watch,  19 

, trustee  for  Mrs.  Paine,  45 

Humphry,  William,  son  of  William,  his  education, 
160,  161 

Hungerford,  233,  234 
Hunter,  Dr.  John,  155  note 

Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  edits  Thoresby’s  letters,  231 
Huntingdon,  Lord,  portrait  of,  80,  81 
Huntington,  Henry,  his  lawsuit  against  Messrs, 
Lewis  and  Simmons,  112-116 
Hussein  Reza  Khan,  portrait  of,  84,  146 
Hussey,  Giles,  engraving  of,  224,  225 
Hutchins  History  of  Dorset,  224 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  crossing-sweeper  at,  163 
Hyder  Beg  Khan,  portrait  of,  146 

Ickworth,  Lord  Hcrvey  of,  95  note 
Imhoff,  picture  by,  221 
Imhoff,  Baroness,  119  note 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah  and  Lady,  their  services  to 
Humphry,  118,  119,  126 

Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  the,  53,  54,  73  note 
India,  Daniell’s  views  of,  no 

, English  artists  in,  117-119,  142,  145,  146, 

151.  152 

, Humphry’s  visit  to,  1,  2,  4,  81,  97,  99,  101-105, 

116-154,  I9°.  214,  222 

India  Office,  the,  information  relative  to  Humphry 
at,  2,  1 19,  149,  150 
Inwood,  Rev.  Jethro,  228 
Ireland,  Humphry  visits,  4,  18 
Ireland,  John,  Dean  of  Westminster,  228 
Isle  of  Wight,  the,  126 
Italy,  Humphry’s  visit  to,  4,  46-75,  85,  215 

Jackson,  William,  composer,  Humphry’s  friend- 
ship with,  18,  23,  86,  102,  104,  107 
James  II.,  King,  50  note 
Jarrett,  Miss,  124,  141,  142,  145 
Jennings,  H.  C.,  virtuoso,  152 
Jersey,  Countess  of,  her  portrait,  140,  221 
Jervis,  artist,  64  note 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  admires  Mrs.  Abington,  182 

, Humphry’s  acquaintance  with,  87-90 

, on  Humphry’s  work,  180 

, on  the  Leasowes,  29  note 

, portraits  of,  89,  90,  203,  220,  223 


Johnson,  Mr.,  Humphry’s  work  for,  140 
Johnson,  William,  nephew  of  Sir  Joshua,  148,  152 
Johnston,  General  James,  liis  portrait,  27,  226 
Johnston.  Mary,  her  marriage,  22 
Jones,  artist,  Humphry’s  friendship  with,  25 
Jones,  Thomas  Newark,  portraits  of,  77 
1 Jordan,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  actress,  131,  178 

Keats,  John,  228  note 
Kelly,  Father,  50 

Kelly,  Michael,  his  Reminiscences,  quoted,  24 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  actor,  207 
! Kemble,  Miss,  portrait  of,  113 
Kemsing-cum-Seale,  William  Humphry,  vicar  of, 
10,  16  note,  88,  134,  140,  163,  195,  21 1 
Keppel,  Admiral,  Viscount,  his  trial,  103 
Iveppel,  Laura,  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F. 
Keppel,  106 

Kettle,  Tilly,  his  marriage,  39,  43 

Kimhe,  Jacob,  portrait  of,  223 

Kinderman,  Mr.,  his  collection,  83 

Knole  Park,  Humphry  visits,  4,  5,  48,  60,  114,  190 

, Humphry’s  work  at,  50,  78,  83,  102,  156,  163, 

175,  181,  189-195,  198,  203 

, portraits  at,  8,  48,  203 

, Romney  visits,  4,  68,  114,  203 

Lame,  Master,  son  of  Lord  Melbourne,  portrait 
and  engraving  of,  93,  210,  223,  225 
Lambert,  Lady  Elizabeth,  210,  221 
Lane,  John,  3 note 
I Langton,  Bennet,  34  note 
Lascelles,  Edwin,  portrait  of,  81,  82 
Lascclles,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  105 
Lausanne,  94 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  declares  himself  a pupil  of 
Humphry,  189,  201 
Lawrcnson,  portrait  painter,  54 
Leasowes,  the,  Humphry  visits,  29,  31 
Le  Despencer,  Lord,  122 
Lee,  Lady  Anne,  portraits  of,  105 
Leeds,  Ralph  Thoresby  of,  230 
Leghorn,  Humphry  at,  49,  71,  72 

, TJdney,  Consul  at,  175  note 

Leicester,  fourth  Earl  of,  8 note,  104  note 
Leigh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  17S 

Lemon,  Sir  William,  miniature  portrait  of,  Si,  118, 
209  note 

Lenquets,  Miss,  144 

Leslie,  Lady  Mary,  her  portrait,  34 

Lessingham,  100 

Levy,  Kitty,  portrait  of,  199,  200,  222 
Lewis,  Miss,  Humphry’s  attentions  to,  67 
Lewis,  Rev.  Richard,  Humphry  educated  under,  11 
Lewis  and  Simmons,  Messrs.,  their  sale  of  the 
picture  of  the  Ladies  Waldegravc,  112-116 
Lewisham  Church,  74 
Ley,  Captain,  of  Exeter,  144,  148 
Limerick,  Bishop  of,  chaplain  of  the  R.A.,  202 
Lincoln,  Lord,  portrait  of,  120  note 
Linley  family,  the,  Humphry  lodges  with,  4,  21 
, Humphry’s  portraits  of,  178 
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Linley,  Elizabeth  Anne,  her  childhood,  21,  23 
Linley,  Maria,  her  death,  24,  179 
Linley,  Mary,  24  and  note 

, her  letter  to  Humphry,  1 78 

Linley,  Mrs.,  as  a musician,  22,  23 

, her  box  at  the  Opera,  177 

, her  portrait,  178,  220 

Linley,  Ozias  Thurston,  his  career,  23,  24,  178 

, his  letters  to  Humphry,  1 78,  1 79 

Linley,  Samuel,  24 

Linley,  Thomas,  composer,  21  ; his  career,  22,  23 

Linley,  Thomas,  junior,  23 

Liotard,  portrait  painter,  52 

Lisbon,  94,  202 

Liverpool,  98 

London,  Humphry’s  homes  in.  Cannon  Street,  3 
— — ■,  13,  Coventry  Street,  5 

, 13,  High  Row,  Knightsbridge,  5,  189 

, 21,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  4,  32,  37,  46 

, 3,  Knightsbridge,  5 

, Leicester  Square,  32,  46 

, 25,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  4,  86,  91, 

178 

, 13,  Old  Bond  Street,  5,  161,  165,  167 

, 8,  Queen’s  Buildings,  Brompton,  5,  159 

, Rathbone  Place,  4 

, Sloane  Street,  5,  206 

, St.  Martin’s  Lane,  3 

, St.  James’s  Burial  Ground,  6,  212 

, St.  James’s  Street,  5,  159 

, 39,  Thornhaugh  Street,  6,  212 

London  Institution,  the,  Upcott  seexetary  to,  196 
212,  229,  231 

Londonderry,  Amelia,  Marchioness  of,  188 
Longmate,  Barak,  7 

Lonsdale,  William,  second  Earl  of,  employs  Smirke, 
207 

Loretto,  65 

Loutherbourg,  P.  J.,  admitted  A.R.A.,  101 

, his  relations  with  the  R.A.,  187 

, his  scene-painting,  131 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  141 
Lowther  Castle,  Smirke  architect  of,  207 
Lucas,  Annabel,  Baroness,  209 
Lucerne,  Humphry  in,  49 

Lucknow,  Humphry  in,  5,  129,  137,  143,  145,  146 
Lulworth  Castle,  224 
Lunardi,  Vincenzo,  balloonist,  120 
Luueberg,  47 

Lyndhurst,  John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  education,  161 
Lyon,  barrister,  167 
Lyons,  47,  49 
, Humphry  at,  48 

Lyttelton,  George,  first  Baron,  his  seat,  Hagley,  29 

Macao,  Urmston  in,  141 

Macartney,  George,  first  Earl  of,  96  note 

, Humphiy’s  introduction  to,  and  portrait  of 

103  note 
Majon,  47 


Macpherson,  Sir  John,  Governor-General  of  India, 
Humphry’s  acquaintance  with,  128,  129,  141,  145 
147,  148,  226 

Madras,  Humphry  in,  2,  128,  141,  142 

, Smart  in,  126,  133 

Magnus,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  81,  221 
Malden,  Lord,  209 
Malmesbury,  Lord,  171 
Malone,  Edmund,  F.S.A.,  8 note 

, executor  of  Reynolds’  will,  155 

— —,  his  copies  of  Shakespeare’s  portraits,  30,  97,  98 

, Humphry’s  portrait  of,  98 

Malta,  21 1 

Mann,  Horace,  Walpole’s  letters  to,  81 
Mantua,  69 

, Humphry  in,  49 

Maratta,  Carlo,  copy  of,  65 
Marchant,  Nathaniel,  gem  engraver,  47 
Margate,  12 1 

Marlborough  family,  the,  Reynolds’  portrait  of,  91, 
201 

Marlborough,  John,  first  Duke  of,  his  collection  of 
pictures,  31 

Marlborough,  second  Duke  of,  105  note 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  portrait  of,  221 
Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  letter  from,  230 
Marlow,  artist,  52 
Marseilles,  Humphry  at,  49 
Marshall,  Mrs.,  quack  oculist,  213 
Martin,  Colonel  Claude,  sends  Humphry  an  elephant, 
214 

Maternal  Instruction,  engraving  of,  139 
Matthews  collection,  the,  98 

Maxwell,  Sir  J.  Stirling,  his  picture  by  Blake,  216 
Maynard,  Lady,  in  Rome,  74 

, in  Venice,  62,  68,  69 

, portrait  of,  162,  221 

Maynard,  Lord,  his  death,  104 
Maynard,  Sir  Charles,  his  marriage,  62 
Mayo,  Earl  of,  his  collection,  83 
Mazell,  P.,  engraver,  222 
McKey,  Mrs.,  33 
McNair,  Mr.,  98 

Mealing,  John,  Humphry’s  portrait  of,  35 
Medows,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Bombay,  159 
Mehew,  I.  I.,  invites  Humphry  to  dine,  198 
Melbourne,  Australia,  xo 

Melbourne,  Lady,  her  correspondence  with  Hum- 
phry, 210 

■,  portrait  of,  53,  220 

Melbourne,  Peniston,  first  Lord,  art  patron,  52,  93, 
73  note,  209 

Melbourne,  Lord,  his  commission  to  Humphry,  210, 
223,  225 

Melville,  Robert,  second  Viscount,  147 
Menheniot,  benefice  of,  197,  198  note 
Merry,  William,  son  of  Sir  George  Yonge,  80  and  note 
174 

Mervcl  Hill,  Godaiming,  112 

Methuen,  Paul,  M.P.,  his  collection  of  pictures,  24 

Meyer,  engraver,  180 

Meyer,  Jeremiah,  painter  in  enamel,  53 
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Meyer,  Jeremiah,  his  pupils,  91,  144 

, Humphry  on,  127,  129,  130 

Michael  Angelo,  225 

, his  Leda,  44 

, profile  portrait  of,  208 

Mickle,  W.  J.,  portrait  of,  223 
Middlesex,  Glyn,  M.P.  for,  54 
Middlesex,  Countess  of,  her  portrait,  83 
Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of,  portrait  of, 
83.  224 

Midlicott,  Mr.,  his  portrait,  27 
Mignard,  portrait  by,  221 
Milan,  47,  226 

, Humphry  in,  48,  68,  69 

Milton,  John,  his  works,  70 

, quoted  by  Blake,  217 

Minorca,  Johnston,  Lt. -Governor  of,  27  note 
Mint,  Smirke,  architect  of  the,  207 
Mitchell,  Miss,  portrait  of,  124 
Mitchell,  schoolmaster,  227 
Modena,  47 

Moffatt,  Mr.,  surgeon,  132 
Molteno,  publisher  of  prints,  173,  224 
Molyneux,  Mrs.,  230 
Montagu,  Captain,  232 
Montagu,  George,  Walpole’s  letters  to,  81 
Mont  Cenis,  47 
Monti,  Niccolo,  30  note 
Montreal,  seat  of  Lord  Amherst,  48,  187 
Moore,  editor  of  the  World,  65 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  his  collection  of  Humphry’s 
miniatures,  83,  196 

Morning  Chronicle,  The,  on  Humphry’s  work,  107, 
108,  115 

Momington,  Lord,  in  India,  150 
Morris,  Thomas,  9 

Mortimer,  J.  H.,  his  work  at  Brocket  Hall,  73  note 

, Humphry’s  friendship  with,  25,  54 

, Spicer  on,  52 

Motte,  Mrs.,  miniature  of,  221 
Mountfield,  10 

Mulgrave  family  group,  projected,  94,  95 
Mulgrave,  Constantine,  Baron,  95  note 
Mulgrave,  Lepell,  Lady,  Humphry’s  letter  to, 
94.  95 

Murch,  watchmaker,  19 
Murphy,  Arthur,  portrait  of,  220 

Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  Humphry’s  portraits  for, 
2,  143,  146,  149,  190 

Nagell,  Baron  de,  introduces  Humphry  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  169,  171,  172 
Naples,  Humphry  in,  4,  49,  55-57 

, Margravine  of  Anspach  in,  94 

■,  Mrs.  Horton  in,  69  note 

Naples,  Queen  of,  55,  56 

Napoleon  I.,  his  address  to  the  Diplomatic  body, 
192  note 

, on  St.  Helena,  141 

National  Gallery,  the,  Ansidei  Madonna  in,  30  note 

, the  Holwell  Carr  collection  in,  196,  198  note 

National  Life  Assurance  Society,  the,  227 


I National  Portrait  Gallery,  the,  cast  of  Shakespeare 
in,  30 

j Natural  History  Museum  Library,  the,  222 
Neale’s  Seats,  39  note 
I Nelson,  Lord,  Blake’s  Apotheosis  of,  216 
Nesbitt,  Mrs.,  Humphry’s  portrait  of,  and  further 
work  for,  80,  81,  99,  140 

, Reynolds’  portrait  of,  32  and  note,  99 

! Netherclift,  engraver,  233 
| Neve,  Sir  William  le,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  7 
j Neville,  Mr.,  140 
Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  213 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hancock  Museum,  222 
New  Shoreham,  20  note 
New  York,  2x7,  21S 
Nice,  Humphry  at,  49 
Nicholl’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  224 
Nicol,  King’s  bookseller,  his  marriage,  137,  138 
Nicol,  Mary,  her  marriage,  137,  138 

, her  portrait,  223,  225 

Nismes,  Humphry  at,  48 
Nixon,  James,  210 

Nollekens,  Joseph,  his  model  of  Shakespeare’s  bust, 

30 

, Humphry’s  relations  with,  91 

, on  Jackson  of  Exeter,  19 

, on  the  Linleys,  21.  See  Smith,  J.  T., 

Nolleltens  and  his  Times 
Northampton,  213 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  portrait,  53 
Norwich,  O.  T.  Linley,  Minor  Canon  of,  24,  178 
Norwood  Common,  81,  99 
Nostell  Priory,  39 

Notes  and  Queries,  Humphry’s  autobiographical 
notes  quoted  in,  2 note 
Nugent,  Robert,  Earl,  his  portrait,  27 

O’Donoghue,  Mr.,  on  Humphry,  37,  39 
j OfHey,  Mr.,  59,  62,  85,  143 
i Offord,  Mr.,  Humphry’s  letter  to,  85 
| Ogbourne,  J.,  engraver,  180 
j Ogle,  Miss,  portrait  of,  176,  220 
Omai,  pantomime  of,  131 

Opie,  John,  applies  to  Humphry  for  employment^,  36 

, votes  for  Humphry  at  the  R.A.,  214 

Orange,  Prince  and  Princess  of,  Humphry’s  portraits 
of,  5.  155.  167-173,  i85.  186,  190,  220,  223 
Orford,  Lord,  226.  See  Horace  Walpole 
Orleans  Gallery,  the,  196 
Orton  House,  Humphry  visits,  210 
Osnaburgh,  Prince  Frederick,  Bishop  of,  102 
Otley,  Mr.,  Humphry’s  work  for,  77 
Oude,  Court  of,  Humphry  at,  2,  146 
Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum,  44 

, Bodleian  Library,  44,  232 

, Delly  Wickers  of,  6,  140,  147,  227 

, Humphry  visits,  31 

, Upcott’s  life  in,  227,  228 

Oxford  University,  Exeter  College,  198  note 

, Magdalen  College,  185 

I , Pembroke  College,  189 

I Oxford,  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of,  employs  Smirke,  207 
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Padua,  Humphry  in,  49 
Paine  family,  the,  portraits  of,  44  and  note 
Paine,  James,  architect,  his  daughter’s  marriage, 
39-44 

, his  death,  202 

, Humphry’s  relations  with,  39-45 

Paine,  James,  junior,  Humphry’s  friendship  with, 
41,  44-46,  62,  159,  160,  202 

, in  Italy,  45,  46,  49,  51 

Paine,  Miss,  her  portrait,  50 
Pains  Hill,  Surrey,  22,  184  note 
Palladio,  architect,  69 
Palmer,  Charles,  M.P.  for  Bath,  158 
Palmer,  John,  his  friendship  with  Humphry,  28 
Palmer’s  “ Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth,” 
7 note 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Secretary  at  War,  Si  note 

Pardoe,  Mr.,  portrait  of,  223 

Paris,  Humphry  in,  45,  48,  49,  67-79 

, La  Baccelli  in,  101  note 

, Louvre,  204 

, Marchant  in,  47 

Parker,  Mrs.,  her  portrait,  52 

Parma,  Academy  of,  grants  Humphry  a diploma, 

3.  3 

Parma,  Humphry  in,  49,  68,  69,  226 

, Marchant  in,  47 

, Romney  in,  85 

Parry,  William,  exhibits  at  the  R.A.,  53 
, in  Italy,  49 

Pars,  William,  Humphry,  pupil  and  friend  of,  4, 

17.  25 

Pars  School,  succeeds  Shipley’s,  3 note 
Parsons,  34 

Parsons,  Mr.,  his  drawing  school,  12,  13 
Parsons,  Nancy,  in  Venice,  62  note 
Pasquin,  Anthony,  on  Humphry’s  work,  180 
Patna,  Daniell  at,  151 
Patoun,  Mr.,  amateur  artist,  64 
Patterson,  artist,  Johnson’s  godson,  89 
Patterson,  Samuel,  auctioneer,  89 
Paulet,  Lady,  purchases  portrait  of  Kitty  Levy, 
199,  200 

Paulworth,  Lord,  portrait  of,  105 
Payne,  Barbara,  portrait  of,  80 
Peckwell,  Rev.  Henry,  portrait  of,  83 
Pelham,  Henry,  painter,  90 
Pelham,  Peter,  engraver,  90  note 
Peninsular  War,  the,  210 
Penshurst  Place,  104,  226 

Perry,  Mrs.,  invites  Humphry  to  Penshurst,  104 
Perugia,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough  in,  30 
Peterborough,  Orton  House,  210 
Peters,  Rev.  M.  W.,  his  chaplaincy  of  the  R.A.,  201 
Peters,  Rev.  Matthew  William,  his  fees,  95 
Pether,  William,  engraver,  his  interview  with 
Nollekens,  91,  92 

, Humphry’s  relations  with,  91,  92 

Phelps,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  223 
Phipps,  Edmund  and  Augustus,  94,  95 
Phoenix,  sailing  ship,  128 
Piacenza,  68 


Pindar,  Peter  (Dr.  Wolcot),  Gifford’s  Epistle  to, 
228  note 

-,  his  allusions  to  Humphry,  2,  4,  86,  87 

, on  Opie,  36 

Piranesi,  death  of,  74 
Pisa,  Humphry  at,  49 
Pitt,  Miss,  portrait  of,  223 

Pitt,  William,  approached  in  regard  to  Humphry’s 
affairs,  147,  150 

, Blake’s  Apotheosis  of,  216 

, portrait  of,  220,  223 

, statues  of,  206,  207 

Pius  VI.,  Pope,  57 
Plimer,  miniaturist,  77 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  70 
Plymouth,  104 

Plymouth,  sixth  Earl  of,  his  marriage,  157, 167, 192 

Plymouth,  Sarah,  widow  of  fifth  Earl  of,  187 

Pocock,  Sir  George,  his  services  to  Humphry,  103 

Poggi,  Mrs.,  in  Rome,  67,  69 

Poland,  Sobieski,  King  of,  50  note 

Pomfret,  fourth  Earl  of,  141  note 

Poole,  Sir  John,  104 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  Works,  70 

, ‘‘  On  the  Use  of  Riches,”  22  note 

Porson,  Richard,  Principal  Librarian  at  the  London 
Institution,  229 

Portland,  Duchess  of,  her  museum,  222 
Portland,  Duchess  Dowager  of,  Humphry’s  work 
for,  98,  120  and  note 
Portland,  Duke  of,  120  note 

, his  collection  of  miniatures,  98  note 

Portmore,  William  Charles,  Earl  of,  34  note 
Poulter,  Mr.,  his  drawing  school,  14 
Powderham  Castle,  9 
Pownall,  Governor,  portrait  of,  222 
Poynter,  Ambrose,  architect,  70  note 
Poynter,  Sir  Edward  J.,  P.R.A.,  his  descent,  70 
note,  74 

, on  Humphry’s  work,  113 

Poyntz,  William,  his  portrait,  27 
Price,  singer,  Humphry  on,  31 
Prinseps,  Mr.,  147 
Prior,  Life  of  Malone,  98  note 
Prussia,  King  of,  Anspach  sold  to,  94 
Pyne’s  Wine  and  Walnuts,  156  note 

Quarenghi,  Giacomo,  70 
Quarterly  Review,  the,  228  note 
Queensberry,  Duke  of,  183 

Quin,  James,  actor,  Gainsborough’s  portrait  of,  27 
Quin,  Valentine,  of  Adair,  35  note 
Quintilian,  70 

Radstock,  Thomas,  second  Earl,  1 1 1 
Radstock,  William  Waldegrave,  first  Baron,  Hum- 
phry’s letter  to,  109-m 
Ramsgate.  198 

Ranelagh,  entertainments  at,  23 
Raphael  Santi,  226 

, copied  by  Humphry,  55,  57,  64  note,  69,  99 

, his  Ansidei  Madonna,  30 
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Rathan,  Captain,  12S 
Reading,  228 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  Dr.  Johnson  on,  8S 

•,  Ellis  on,  138 

, exhibits  at  the  R.A.,  52 

, Flaxman’s  statue  of,  20S 

, his  fees,  95 

, his  illness  and  death,  155 

, his  Infant  Hercules,  198 

, his  nephew,  148 

, his  picture  of  the  Marlborough  family,  91,  201 

, his  portrait  of  Humphry,  222 

, his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  32,  99 

— — , his  portraits  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  21 
■,  his  portrait  of  Paine,  44 

, Humphry’s  admiration  for  his  work,  17,  3T, 

102 

, Humphry’s  collection  of  prints  after,  105 

, Humphry’s  copies  of  his  work,  162,  220 

, Humphry’s  introduction  to,  24-26,  99 

, Humphry’s  relations  with,  31-35,  54,  60,  6X, 

86,  91,  101,  120,  129,  152,  204 

, on  Dr.  Johnson,  88 

, portraits  of,  203,  226 

, poses  used  by,  115 

■ , sale  of  his  effects,  1 70 

Rhine,  the  river,  63 

, Gardnor’s  views  of,  201 

Rich,  Sir  Charles,  of  Shirley,  188  note 

Rich,  Sir  Robert,  188 

Richard  II.,  King,  reign  of,  7,  S,  11 

Richards,  David,  violinist,  23 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  gallery,  4,  17  and  note 

, portrait  of,  83,  214,  215 

Richmond  Hill,  64 
Richmond  House,  Humphry  at,  102 
Ricketts,  Lady  Elizabeth,  2x0 
Roberts,  William,  art  expert,  112 
Rochester,  47,  48 

Rochester  Cathedral,  Humphry  tombs  in,  104 
Rodd,  Thomas,  232 

Rodney  sailing  ship,  East  Indiaman,  132,  142,  152 
Rogers,  Samuel,  Humphry’s  relations  with,  196,  197 
Roller,  Major,  expert  in  restoration,  114 
Romano,  Giulio,  painter,  226 
Rome,  Humphry  in,  4,  45,  46,  49-70,  85,  225 

, Marchant  in,  47 

Romney,  George,  at  Knole  Park,  4 
— — -,  his  effects  sold  at  Christie’s,  220 

, his  friendship  with  Humphry,  38,  44,  46 

, his  portrait  of  Humphry,  8,  162,  203,  208 

, Humphry’s  work  attributed  to,  3,  75,  112-116 

, portrait  of,  226 

, visits  Italy  with  Humphry,  4,  38,  46-51,  54, 

85.  114 

Romney,  John,  on  Humphry,  85 

Rook’s  Nest,  Dorking,  78,  79 

Rosalba,  Humphry  compared  with,  180 

Rose,  George,  Humphry’s  acquaintance  with,  129 

, portrait  of,  221 

Rosshall,  baronetcy  of,  188  note 
Rothes,  Earl,  commissions  Humphry,  34 


Rothes,  Mary,  Countess,  her  portrait,  34 
Roubiliac,  sculptor,  31 

Roverc,  Francesco  Maria  della,  portrait  of,  210 
Royal  Academy,  the,  Blake’s  relations  with,  217 

, chaplaincy  of,  201,  202 

— — , dinners  of  the,  202,  209 

, dissensions  at,  184-187 

, exhibition  of  1773.. 51-54 

, exhibition  of  1780 . . 101-103,  106,  107 

, Humphry  elected  Associate,  4 

, Humphry  elected  Member,  5,  116,  155,  214, 

226 

— — , Humphry’s  exhibits  at,  93,  102,  106,  107,  116, 
I55.  167,  180,  210 
, Mealing,  porter  at,  35 

— - — -,  portion  of  Upcott’s  collection  in  possession  of, 
1,  3,  18,  80,  1x3,  149,  180 
Royal  Society,  Uduey,  Fellow  of,  175 
Rubens,  P.  P.,  131 

, copied  by  Humphry,  221 

, his  pictures  at  Blenheim,  31 

Rumbold,  Sir  George  B.,  in  Bengal,  118 
Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  118 

Russell,  John,  R.A.,  his  portrait  of  Mealing,  35  note 

Russell,  Lord,  his  forces,  9 

Russia,  Emperor  of,  100 

Rutland,  Mary  Isabella,  Duchess  of,  1S1 

Sackville  family,  the,  documents  in  possession  of, 
4.  163 

, Humphry’s  portraits  of,  83 

Sackville,  Charles,  second  Viscount,  approached  by 
Humphry,  192 

Sackville,  Lord  John,  portrait  of,  162 
Sackville,  Sir  Edward,  portrait  of,  162,  194 
Sackville  of  Drayton,  Germaine,  Viscount,  63  note 
St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of,  3,  223 
St.  Ebb’s,  Oxford,  227 
St.  George,  Chevalier  de,  in  Rome,  50 
St.  Gothard,  Humphry  crosses  the,  49,  63,  64  note, 
69 

St.  Helena,  Humphry  at,  137,  148,  226 

, Urmston  at,  141 

St.  Petersburg,  70 

, Banks  in,  74 

Salaman,  Ernest,  45  note,  201  note 
Salisbury,  19,  153 

, Humphry  at,  184 

! Salisbury,  Bishop  of,  his  portrait,  220 
i Salisbury,  James,  first  Marquis  of,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
l 155.  181 

Salter,  Thomas,  furniture  dealer,  37 
Sampson,  William,  141 
Sanders,  aunt  of  Miss  Paine,  39,  43 
Sawbridge,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  80 
Scarborough,  Lord,  209 
Scott,  Captain,  his  marriage,  142,  145,  146 
Scott,  Mr.,  usher  at  Dr.  Home’s  school,  160 
Scriven,  engraver,  98 
Seabright,  Lad}’,  portrait  of,  81 
Seale,  William  Humphry,  vicar  of,  10,  16  note,  88, 
134,  140,  163,  195,  2 1 x 
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Seaton,  John  Thomas,  portrait  painter,  in  Bengal, 
142 

Sefton,  Lady,  209 
Setchell,  J.  F.,  bookseller,  32 
Seton  of  Edinburgh,  artist,  54 
Sevenoaks,  Curteis,  rector  of,  157 

, William  Humphry,  incumbent  of,  60-62,  66, 

101,  104,  107,  135,  141 
Severn,  the  river,  29 

Sewell,  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  portrait,  209 

Seymour,  Lady  Horatia,  106,  no 

Seymour,  Lord  Hugh,  106 

Shaftesbury,  Lady,  170 

Shakespeare,  Boydell’s  edition  of,  122,  123 

Shakespeare,  William,  his  bust  and  monument,  29 

, his  works,  70 

, Humphry  copies  portraits  of,  97,  120,  222,  226 

Shanakill,  Waterford,  118  note 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  his  Elements  of  Art,  208 

Sheffield,  John,  first  Earl  of,  94  note 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  196 

Shelley,  Lady,  104  note 

Shelley,  Samuel,  his  miniature  work,  82 

Shenstone,  William,  at  the  Leasowes,  29  and  note 

Sherborn,  Dr,  C.  D.,  222 

Sheridan,  Elizabeth  Anne,  her  death,  178,  179 

, portraits  of,  21,  24  note,  180,  224,  225 

Sheridan,  second  Mrs.  R.  B.,  220 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  his  box  at  the  opera,  177 

, his  first  wife,  21  note,  64  note,  179 

, portrait  of,  221,  226 

Shipley,  William,  Humphry  a pupil  at  his  drawing 
school,  3 and  note,  12-17 
Shirley,  Sir  Charles  Rich  of,  188  note 
Shurlock  family,  the,  35  note 
Shuttleworth,  Captain,  portrait  of,  93 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  actress,  181 

, as  Mrs.  Lovemore,  131 

, Banks’  bust  of,  74 

— • — , portraits  of,  113 
Sidmouth,  Humphry  at,  18 

Sidney,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas,  64  note 
Singer,  S.  W.,  edits  Clarendon’s  letters,  231 
Singleton,  engraver,  180 
Singleton,  Henry,  painter,  140 

, pupil  of  Humphry,  163,  190-194,  201 

Slaughter’s  Coffee  House,  1 56 

Smart,  John,  his  miniature  of  Miss  Boydell,  125-128 

, his  work  as  a miniaturist,  126,  127 

, in  India,  118,  119,  126-130,  133,  140,  145 

Smirke,  Robert,  R.A.,  Humphry  on,  205-207 
Smith,  A.R.A.,  Anker  F.,  engraver  and  miniaturist, 
in  India,  117 

Smith,  C.  B.,  executor  of  Upcott’s  will,  79,  237 
Smith,  General,  95 

Smith,  J.  T.,  A Book  for  a Rainy  Day,  16  note, 
89  note 

— — , Nollekens  and  his  Times,  2,  18,  32,  36,  43,  89 
note,  91,  102  note,  131  note,  161,  177 

, on  Baker,  16  note 

— — , on  Collins,  18,  20 
, on  Humphry,  91 


Smith,  J.  T.,  on  James  Paine,  43 

, on  the  Linleys,  21 

, on  Shipley’s  School,  3 note 

, on  Upcott,  229 

Smith,  Mr.,  77 
Smyth,  Rt.  Hon.  John,  in 
Snailwell,  Cambridge,  119  note 
Snyders,  Van  Dyck’s  portrait  of,  220 
Soane,  Sir  John,  architect,  his  relations  with  the 
R.A.,  184,  185 

, Smirke  a pupil  of,  206 

Soane  Museum,  the,  47  note,  73  note 
Sobieski,  Maria  Clementina,  her  marriage,  50  note 
Society  of  Artists,  the,  Humphry  exhibits  with, 
4>  33.  35.  43 

, Paine  as  President  of,  44 

, premiums  of,  17,  73  note 

, Spicer,  secretary  of,  51,  53 

Sophia  of  Gloucester,  Princess,  106 
Sophocles,  70 

Sotheby,  Messrs,  vendors  of  Upcott’s  effects,  78, 
79,  232 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  portrait  of,  98 
South  Kensington  Exhibition  of  Miniatures,  1865, 
79.  83 

Spain,  Peninsular  War,  210 

Spencer,  Earl,  his  collection  of  miniatures,  83 

Spencer,  Lady,  portrait  of,  140 

Spenser,  Edmund,  The  Faerie  Qneene,  70 

Spezzia,  Gulf  of  49 

Spicer,  Henry,  painter  in  enamel,  his  work  after 
Humphry,  84,  90,  98  note 

, Humphry’s  friendship  with,  5,  51-54,  60,  176, 

214 

Spicer,  Miss,  drawing-mistress,  Humphry’s  services 
to,  176,  177 

Spicer,  Mrs.,  Humphry  lodges  with,  5,  51,  176,  211, 
212 

Spielmann,  M.  H„  his  R.A.  catalogue,  108 

i , his  suggestion  re  the  Wraldegrave  picture,  115 

, on  Humphry’s  copy  of  the  Chandos  Shake- 
speare, 97,  98 

, on  Humphry’s  work,  215,  216 

Stables,  Mr.,  103,  166 

I Stadtholder,  the,  visits  the  Udney  collection,  177 
i Stamitz,  violinist,  23  note 
Stanhope,  Lord,  209 

j Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  Dowager  Lady,  32  note 
Stanton,  Mr.,  14 
Staveley,  Pepper,  146 
Stockdale,  John,  218 
Stonehenge,  Humphry  at,  183,  184 
Stonewall  Park,  Kent,  2 
Storace,  Signora,  her  portrait,  220 
Stour  Head,  Humphry  at,  24 
Stowe  House,  71 

Strange,  Sir  Robert,  engraver,  advises  Humphry 
to  go  to  India,  4,  103 

, engravings  by,  226 

Strasbourg,  69 

Stratford-on-Avon,  Humphry  visits,  29 
, Shakespeare’s  exhibition  in,  98 
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Strathmore,  Lord,  209 

Stratton  St.  Margaret,  Wiltshire,  21 1 note 

Strawberry  Girl,  the,  53 

Strickland,  W.  G.,  his  Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists, 
quoted,  21 

Stuart,  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  in  Rome,  50 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  his  portrait  of  Humphry,  218 
Stubbs,  George,  40 

, Associate  of  the  R.A.,  101 

• , his  fees,  95 

, his  friendship  with  Humphry,  54 

, Spicer  on,  52,  53 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  81  note 
Summerhill,  Kent,  2,  10 

Sun,  The,  obituary  notice  of  Humphry  in,  6,  212 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  portrait  of,  120 
Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  portrait  of,  220 
Switzerland,  Gardnor  in,  201 

, Humphry’s  journey  through,  63,  69 

Sydenham,  General,  213 

Sydney,  Mary,  daughter  of  Viscount,  181  note 

Tassemia,  Marquis,  56 
Taunton,  Halliday  family  of,  159 
, Humphry’s  visit  to,  177 

Taylor,  John,  his  obituary  notice  and  recollections 
of  Humphry,  6,  2 12-2 15 

on  Gifford  and  Wolcot,  228  note 

Taylor,  Mr.,  proprietor  of  the  Opera  House,  181 
Taylor,  Mrs.,  13 

Teddington,  Udney’s  home  at,  175 
Tehidy,  Lord  de  Dunstanville  of,  209  note 
Telemachus,  135 
Temanza,  architect,  70 
Temple,  Richard,  Earl,  147 
Templeton,  Lady,  210 
Templeton,  Upton,  Lord,  9,  209 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  141 
Thanet,  Countess  of,  portrait  of,  81,  195 
Thanet,  Earl  of,  Humphry’s  work  for,  77,  83 
Thoresby,  Ralph,  antiquary,  230,  231 
Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  197  note 

, Reynolds’  portrait  of,  101 

Thursby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  187 

Tickell,  Mrs.  (Maria  Linley),  her  death,  24  note, 
179 

, portrait  of,  24  note,  178 

Tilney,  Lord,  209 

Times,  The,  Merry’s  letter  in,  81  note 

Tintoretto,  223 

Titian,  Cosway’s  copy  of,  45 

Titian,  Humphry’s  copies  of,  55,  56,  69,  162,  221 

, Humphry’s  picture  by,  221 

, print  after,  226 

Tiverton,  Upcott,  Mayor  of,  221 

Tompion,  clockmaker,  19 

Tonbridge,  Kent,  10,  175 

Tooke,  Horne,  arrest  of,  75 

Tooting,  Misses,  125 

Torre,  Pedro  della,  56 

Torrington,  George,  fourth  Viscount,  161 

Towne,  Francis,  landscape  painter,  205,  212 
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Townley,  Charles,  F.S.A.,  Humphry’s  relations 
with,  8 note,  91 

Toynbee  edition  of  Walpole,  175  note 
Trebuck,  Vicar  of  Chiswick,  160 
Trelawny,  Joan,  her  marriage,  9 
Trenchard,  George,  25  note 

Trenchard,  John,  Humphry’s  friendship  with,  and 
portraits  of,  25,  63,  152,  222 
Trenchard,  Sir  John,  portrait  of,  83,  224 
Tresham,  his  letter  to  Humphry,  58 
Triembano,  Prince,  portrait  of,  49 
Tucker,  Mr.,  of  Honiton,  219 
Tudor,  Judge,  218 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Humphry  visits,  40 

, Mrs.  Abington  at,  181 

Turin,  47,  198 

, Humphry  in,  49,  62,  68,  69 

Turner,  Charles  Hampden,  his  collection  of  Hum- 
phry’s work,  62  note,  78-80,  82-84,  93,  94, 
102,  113,  114,  124,  141,  146,  155,  175,  221 

, his  friendship  with  and  legacies  from  Upcott, 

2,  78-80 

Turner,  Dawson,  233 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  in  Paris,  1S9 

Turner,  Miss  H.  S.,  her  portrait  of  Upcott,  233 

Turnham  Green,  Paine’s  home  at,  160,  161 

Tyler,  Miss,  portrait  of,  77 

Tymson,  T.,  print  publisher,  180 

Udney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert,  Humphry’s  relations 
with,  175 

Ugolino,  Count,  Reynolds’  picture  of,  53 
Upcott  family,  the,  its  history  and  arms,  8,  9 
Upcott,  Rev.  Ozias,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  9, 
156  note,  185 

Upcott,  William,  assisted  by  Samuel  Rogers,  196, 
197 

, communicates  news  of  Humphry’s  death,  21 1 

, discovers  Evelyn’s  Diayy,  230,  231 

, executor  of  Humphry’s  will,  212 

, his  career,  227-234 

, his  collection  of  letters  and  drawings,  and  its 

dispersal,  1,  2,  22,  39,  78,  82,  96,  113,  114, 
122,  125,  139,  147,  156,  203,  209,  217,  221, 
222,  224,  225,  227-234 
, his  will,  78 

, natural  son  of  Ozias  Humphry,  1,  6,  227,  232 

— — , offers  Humphry’s  miniatures  to  the  Duchess 
of  Dorset,  195 

— — ■,  on  Humphry’s  houses,  4,  5 
, portraits  of,  233 

Upcott,  William,  Mayor  of  Tiverton  in  1718.. 221 
Uppark,  Fetherstonhaugh  of,  58  note 
Upton,  Agnes,  9 
Upton,  Humphry  visits,  28,  29 
Urmston,  James  Brabazon,  Captain  of  the  Francis, 
140-142,  226 
Uxbridge,  228 

Vandyck,  copied  by  Humphry,  104,  140,  163 

, his  mother  a lace-maker,  26 

, his  portrait  of  Snyders,  220,  221 
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Vandyck,  Reynolds’  pictures  by,  25 
Van  Os,  Spicer  on,  52 
Venice,  Humphry  in,  4,  49,  62,  63,  68,  69 

, Romney  in,  85 

Verona,  69,  226 
Veronese,  Paolo,  225 
Vicenza,  69 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the,  221 
Villiers,  Lady  Charlotte  Barbara,  112 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  print  of,  226 
Virgin  Unmasked,  The,  131 
Virginia  Water,  184 
Viterbo,  48,  49 
Vitruvius,  70 

Wade’s  Mineral  Water  Warehouse,  5 
Wageman,  engraver,  233 
Waldegrave,  Mary,  Countess  of,  106 

, Humphry’s  portrait  of,  83 

Waldegrave,  Maria,  Dowager  Countess  of,  her 
marriage,  49  note 

Waldegrave,  James,  second  Earl,  his  daughters,  106 
Waldegrave,  George,  fourth  Earl,  106 
Waldegrave,  Captain,  116 

Waldegrave,  the  Ladies  Horatia  and  Maria,  Hum- 
phry’s portraits  of,  82,  93,  102,  106-116,  221,  226 
Waldegrave,  Lady  Laura,  Humphry’s  portrait  of, 
106,  107,  1 16,  152 
Walker,  Sayer,  oculist,  190 
Wallace  Gallery,  the,  32  note 
Wallington,  Sussex,  10 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  friendship  with  Udney, 
175  note 

, on  Humphry’s  portraits,  35,  46,  93,  107 

, on  the  Leasowes,  29  note 

, on  Mrs.  French,  81 

, on  Mrs.  Horton,  69  note 

, on  Nugent,  27 

, on  R.  O.  Cambridge,  65 

, on  Wright  of  Derby,  52 

— — , suggests  and  approves  the  Waldegrave  group, 

X07-109,  1 14 

Walpole,  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  his  natural  daughters, 
106 

Walpole,  Horatio,  fourth  Lord,  109 

Wandsworth,  curacy  of,  36,  163 

Ward,  Humphry,  art  expert,  112 

Ware,  James,  F.R.S.,  oculist,  190 

Warren,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  155 

Warwick,  Methuen  M.P.  for,  24  note 

Warwick,  Henrietta,  Countess  of,  portrait  of,  83 

Washington,  George,  Humphreys  A.D.C.  to,  218 

Waterford,  Shanakill,  118  note 

Watson,  Caroline,  173 

, her  engraving  of  Humphry’s  portrait  by 

Romney,  8,  203 
Way  to  keep  Him,  the,  13 1 
Weber,  Henry  William,  206 
Webber,  Mr.,  Humphry’s  work  for,  77 
Wedgewood  vases,  105 
Welbeck  Abbey,  120  note 
, collection  of  miniatures  at,  98  note 


Weld,  T.,  224 

Wells,  Linley  family's  connection  with,  22,  179 
Wenham,  Mrs.,  187 

Wertheimer,  C.  L.,  his  collection,  44  note 

West,  Benjamin,  as  P.R.A.,  155,  156,  185-187,  205 

— — , entertains  Miss  Boydell,  130 

, exhibits  at  the  R.A.,  53 

, his  fees,  95 

, his  relations  with  Humphry,  86,  102  and  note, 

155,  156,  201,  212 

, his  relations  with  Nollekens,  91,  92 

, in  Paris,  189 

, portrait  of,  220,  224 

, visits  Fonthill  with  Humphry,  183,  184 

Westmacott,  Sir  Richard,  Humphry  on  his  work,  205 
Westminster  Abbey,  Banks’  monument  in,  75 
Westminster  School,  Humphry  on,  160 
Weymouth,  Humphry  at,  159 
Wharton,  Dr.,  202 

White,  James,  of  Exeter,  Humphry’s  friendship 
with,  204-209,  212 

White,  William,  and  Captain,  14S,  149 
Whitten,  Wilfred,  quoted,  3 note,  32,  92 
Whitworth,  Charles,  Earl,  Humphry’s  corre- 
spondence with,  192-196 

Wickers,  Dclly,  Humphry’s  relations  with,  6, 140, 227 

, portrait  of,  233 

Wicksteed,  I.,  junior,  222 
Widow  Belmore,  The,  131 
Wilkes,  John,  elected  Lord  Mayor,  54 
Wilkes,  Miss,  portrait  of,  83 
Wilkie,  Sir  David,  156  note 

, his  portrait  by  Beechey,  206 

Wilkinson’s  Iron  Foundry,  Birmingham,  229 
William  III.,  King,  83 
William  IV.,  King,  131  note 
William  Pitt,  East  Indiaman,  151 
j Williams,  John,  on  Humphry’s  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  180 

Williams,  Sir  William  Peere,  20  and  note 

Willis,  Colonel,  Controller  of  the  Royal  Household, 
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Willison,  George,  portrait  painter,  in  India,  103 
Wilton,  Humphry  visits,  1S4 
j Wilton,  Joseph,  R.A.,  Humphry  on,  189 
Windsor,  Humphry  at,  213,  233 

, Royal  Collection  at,  35,  82,  185,  193 

Windsor  Forest,  45 
Winn,  Sir  Roland,  39 
Witney  grammar  school,  228 
Woburn  Abbey,  Malone  at,  98 
Wolcot,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  Opie,  36 

, his  quarrel  with  Gilford,  228 

; Wolcot,  Dr.  John,  on  Humphry,  86,  87 
j Wolverton,  Mary  Trenchard  of,  25  note 
Woodgate  Correspondence,  the,  36  note,  et  passim 
Woodgatc  family,  the,  2,  10,  59,  60 
: Woodgatc,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis, 
her  marriage,  10,  58-61,  66 
j Woodman,  Mr.,  portrait  of,  81 
! Woodstock,  Humphry  visits,  30 
i Woolfe  and  Gauden’s  Vitruvius,  39  note 
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Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Academy  at,  184 
Wooton,  Miss,  her  marriage,  70 
Worcester,  Humphry  visits,  28,  29,  31 
World,  The,  Cambridge's  pun  on,  65 
Wotton,  Upcott  at,  230,  231 
Wright,  John,  bookseller,  228,  229 
Wright  (of  Derby),  Joseph,  in  Rome,  52 

, Spicer  on  his  work,  31 

Wright,  Sir  Sampon,  157 

, his  portrait,  223 

Wrightson,  William,  39 

Wyatt,  James,  architect,  his  career,  184-187 

, Humphry’s  friendship  with,  201,  206 

, portrait  of,  223 

, visits  Fonthill,  183,  1S4 

Wyatt,  Mrs.  Robert,  233,  234 
Wyeth,  architect,  184 

Wynne,  Sir  Watkins  William,  patron  of  Parry,  49 
note 


Yates,  Mrs.,  actress,  portrait  of,  81 
Yenn,  his  relations  with  the  R.A.,  184 
Yongc,  Sir  George,  Bt.,  his  relations  with  Mrs. 
French,  8 1 , 174 

— , Humphry’s  relations  with,  8 note,  15,  16,  158 

P>7-i75-  183.  185,  186 

, portrait  of,  220 

York,  Duke  of,  portrait  of,  33 

Young,  Mr.,  of  Reading,  228 

Young,  Sir  William  and  Lady,  portraits  of,  77 

Youth,  Humphry’s  picture  of,  139,  224 

Zincke,  C.  F.,  Meyer  pupil  of,  127  note 
, portrait  of,  225 

Zoffany,  Johann,  his  daughter’s  marriage,  160 

, his  fees,  95 

, in  India,  119,  129,  133,  132 

Zoffany,  Mrs.,  in  Florence,  58 
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